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There aré threé great Commencement days of httman existence, 
the day of birth, when we begin to be children—the day of grad- 
uation, when we begin to be men—and the day of death when we 
begin to be devils or angels. Each gives rise in the breasts of our 
relatives to conflicting emotions; but on the first joy generally 
predominates—on the sécond anxiety—on the third hope. The 
period you have just reached is decidédly the most critical of life’s 
eras. Although we know nothing of you that is unfavorable, we 
cannot divest ourselves of solicitude for your welfare. We know 
men who though they set out in life learned, talented, virtuous as 
you, are outcasts and vagabonhds. Your knowledge, your wisdom, 
your virtue, abide a fiery trial—may they pass it unscathed. 

That your KNowLEDGE may ehdure the test, it should be review- 
ed and extended. Reviews are necessary to preserve knowledge. 
[mpressions made upon memory, unless frequently repeated, must 
be deep indeed if they be not soon effaced. But mere knowledge 
as it does not warm the soul, by inflaming the passions, rarely 
makes deep impreseivns. 
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Reviews are necessary to perfect your knowledge. It is but az 
outline—like the first sketch of the artist—which bas but little 
charm, but which warms into life-like beauty under the magic re- 
touching of the pencil.» It is not only an outline, but a rude one. 
Exceptions must you be among students, if you have not slurred 
over many important propositions whilst you have given to none 
an atttention too earnest to allow a profitable reconsideration. Re- 
views are necessary to render knowledge available. Imperfect sci- 
eace, like broken instruments does. but encumber and confuse. 
Knowledge affords more pleasure as well as profit, in the review 


obvious and anticipated truths ; the subsequent ones disclose those 
occcult connections, correspondences and dependences, which, be- 
cause unsuspected, possess in a high degree the charm of novel- 
ty. As nature broadens before the footsteps of advanciag know!- 
edge, until every bush becomes a universe burning with the living 
God; so language opens new mysteries to the improving mind, 
until the very alphabet suggests the wisdom of the Eternal, and 
the music of the spheres. Moreover, as nature has counteracted 
the propensity to indolence, by planting in our breast a strong de- 
sire of completing our undertakings, the perfecting of our knowl- 
edge must afford relief, as well as gratification. ‘Ihe path of the 
student, therefore, if he would be happy, must, like that of the 
just, shine brighter and brighter to the perfect day. But a review 
of sciences already acquired is not sufficient, your field of knowl- 
edge must be eatended. You have been brought to the gates only 
of learning, the paths to its glorious summits are yet before you; 
through the avenues of classics and metaphysics you may push on 
to the recesses of the human heart; through mathematics to prc- 
found philosophy through the rudiments of natural science to an 
acquaintance with nature ; through ethics to a knowledge of God. 
Up! up! then, and onward ever to the heights. Indeed you must, 
if you would not lose ground ; the highway of science has no inns, 
and bears up no footsteps but those of ascending and descending 
travelers. 

The propriety of preserving, perfecting, and extending our 
knowledge may not be questioned—perhaps the feasibility of it may. 
When you turn your attention to the study of a profession, you 
will doubtless find the time allotted you to prepare for the dis- 
charge of its duties sufficiently short, and when you shall have 
commenced your practice you will find business and company to 
claim al] your time—nevertheless you may continue your literary 
pursuits. ‘luke no more time for any object than is necessary for 
its accomplishment. Let the time for a given labor be fully con- 
sumed therein, while the full energies of your souls are brought 
to bear upon it with all the requisite advantages, such as silence, 
books, physical comfert. Do every thing by system; divide the 
day, and assign to each duty its metes and bounds. In a hife thus 
regulated the whole community of sciences may dwell in harmo- pee 
ny, and derive mutual advantages from their very neighborhood. pes 
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As, however, the customs of society will not allow you to make 
such a division with exactness, it is necessary that you acquire the 
habit of using fragments of time. Fortunes have been made from 
the shavings of horn. Time is money, and who shall duly esti- 
mate the value of its clippings? Cultivate the habit of gathering 
and coining them, and carry about with you the facilities for so 
doing. 

Your wispom too will pass an ordeal. Wisdom is that attribute 
which directs to right words and actions. Our expressions afford 
us an excellent opportunity for exhibiting its negative part, pru- 
dence. 

God having designed us for society, has given us a strong desire 
to communicate our thoughts, desires, and purposes; has ordain- 
ed speech as our chief solace, enjoyment, and civilizer; and ren- 
dered it so important to our mental organization, that its suspen- 
sion for any considerable period is a cause of imbecility, when it 
is not a consequence of derangement. Important as it may be 
however, it needs (like all propensions of our fallen nature) conunual 
restraint : in the due exertion of which we see one of the plainest 
distinctions between the wise and the silly. ‘The fool keeps his 
mouth, like that of the Mississippi, always open, and sometimes, 
not content with one outlet for his thoughts, ‘‘ He winketh with his 
eyes, he spe'keth with his feet, he teacheth with his fingers.”’ 
Many of his thoughts may be good, but they are swallowed up in 
the flood of his foolishness. The wise man keeps the door of his 
lips, and allows no thought to pass out which is not fit for the pub- 
lic eye; although he may have much folly, as he does not exhibit 
it, he is not condemned for it. The fool does not gain a reputation 
for folly only, but often for wickedness also; as the stream will be 
like the fountain, he, so long as he carries in his bosom a heart de- 
ceitful and desperately wicked, will fill his mouth with a conversation 
of the same description. Moreover, as every man is prone to speak 
too well of his friends and too ill of his foes, he must utter flatte- 
ry, evil speaking, and slander: thus involving himself and all 
around him in continual difficulties. St. James says, the tongue 
is a fire,and it is only when we consider how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth that we can account for the eternal burnings with which 
society is consuming. ‘The wise man uttering only what “ is good 
to the use of edifying, meet to minister grace to the hearers,” js 
considered better, as well as wiser, than he is; and as he keeps 
his thoughts concerning his neighbors, he gives no offence, 
while, by the mere absence of unkind expressions from his tongue, 
he secures general favor. Nor am I sure that the government of 
the tongue does not exert a desirable reflexive influence ; thoughts 
which are uot uttered rarely make a deep impression : subjects are 
hot wont to recur to the mind that deems them contraband: and 
passions deprived of tongues, and limited to inward ravings, prove 
guests so troublesome as to provoke the heart, by its own vis con- 
servatriz, to expel them. I know that Joab smote Abner quietly, 
and Judas betrayed his Lord with a kiss, but I believe such croe- 
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diles rarely appear in human shape. Hence as a general rule, he 
who can bridJe his tongue, can as easily govern his whole body, as 
the helmsman can turn the ship driven by the wind. I would 
not be thought to recommend ah unsocial exclusiveness, a uniform 
gravity, or a forbidding taciturnity, nor, were I capable, without the 
aid of a false religion, of leading you into extremes so unnatural. 
I would merely guard against the opposites, from which we cans 
not be preserved but by positive and persevering effort. Under that 

ortive play of fancy and genial excitement of generous feeling 
called forth by the social circle, and designed at once, to recruit 
the energies of exhausted intellect, and strengthen the ties which 
bind men to each other, the wisest are apt to relax too much the 
reins of the tongue; and it is remarkable how small a dead fly of 
folly will defile the precious ointment of a reputation for wisdom. 
The world never forms her opinion of a man by striking a balance 
between his wise and silly sayings: the fofmer may constitute a 
large aggregate and the latter a sma// one, yet the good shall not 
only be made to cancel the evil, but to leave a large surplus. Nor 
does folly destroy friendship with less difficulty than it does reputa- 
tion ; how often do we gain a jest but to lose a friend, point a pun 
but to pierce a bleeding heart, or sow to the wind but to reap the 
whirlwind ! 

Loquacity is not to be condemned indiscriminately. When aman 
is incapable of any business of his own, he may regulate the busi- 
ness of every body else; if he has no faults or troubles at home, 
he may turn his attention to those of his neighbors, and if he can 
receive no further information, he may as well nail up his ears with 
the ceaseless hammering of his tongue: habit is second nature, 
and I would not lightly censure the tnruly member, that having 
run for fifty years, can only be stopped by a surgical operation or 
the hand of Omnipotence : if a man have but few ideas and those 
very small, he may, like the huckster-woman with her paltry pen- 
nies, lay them all out every night, and turn them every morning, 
and although he will find that in the world of mind the laws of 
trade are reversed, yet we can forgive him. Loquacity is less in- 
jurious to some than others. There is a man who like the spider 
having crept into an unfrequented corner, hath no higher ambition 
than to catch enough of time’s flies to supply his organs of diges- 
tion ; Ae may explain the whole web of his plan, for who cares to 
brush it away; but if one undertake enterprizes of great moment 
he had better tie the little traitor that plies between the lips. St 
lence is the great auxiliary of ambition ; it is said that geese can 
cross the mountains if they carry stones in their mouths, and if a 
man would gain in safety the summits of fame, he must not cackle 
as he passes the nests of het eagles. 

Loquacity disqualifies for solemn duties; from lips that utter 
nonsense we do not patiently hear the praises of God; the tattler 
is not wanted at the pillow of the dying ; the prater is shut out from 
the council chambers of rulers. Well might the pious monarch 
of Israel resolve to keep his tongue while the wicked were before 
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him. Nor does prating merely bring impotence of good; one idle 
sentence may recast amiss a fellow’s mortal mind, One vain word 
may start a fiery train of thought that shall flow forever. Hence 
in the multitude of words there wanteth not sin that may inflame 
him, who, in certain relations is consuming fire. I do not say that 
there are no occasions when we may speak of the faults or sins of 
others. I would have the innocent protected and public justice en- 
forced. But why need we utter the silly, the needless, or the evil 
—blasphemy and slander, I leave to the lashes of the sheriff and 
the devil. The excellencies and virtues of men, the trinmphs of 
science and art, the wonders of creation and providence, the glo- 
ries of God and of grace, are enough to afford relaxation without 
sin, joy without jesting, and excitement without foolishness or mal- 
ice. Howis itin heaven? So it may be on earth! ’Tis slander 
even upon depraved human nature to say that its mouth must nec- 
essarily be like that of the volcano, filled with smoke or flame or 
nothing. Unbaptized philosophy were sufficient to restrain the 
tongue, and what of Christian? Who wouid tune his tongne to 
discord, when he may harmonize it to heavenly harps? who fill his 
mouth with poison, when he may sweeten it with honey? who dark- 
en his sayings with the smoke of the pit, when he may render them 
luminous with light and glory ? 

Since of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, if we 
would keep the door of the lips we must keep the door of the mind; 
we must therefore make a judicious selection of company and 
books. The serious, the wise, and the honorable must be on their 
guard against the trifling, the silly, and the slanderer. The uncor- 
rupted must nottrust to in their present abhorrence of corrupters; 
since the latter like the siren, can sing sweetly, the former like 
Ulysses must have wax for the ears. A bad choice of company 
is generally the first step to ruin, and the young man of genius and 
learning is peculiarly exposed: he is generally courted by the gay 
and the vain; and is often induced by the feeling which led Ce- 
sar to say that he would rather be first in the Alpine village than 
second in the imperial city, to squat in the centre of the noisy pool 
and become himself a croaker. 

Books are indispensable, for instruction, amusement, the forma- 
tion of style, and the supply of mental stimulus; they must how- 
ever, be selected with caution. The press by the power of steam 
is wheeling off cart loads every moment, yet the world, like the 
grave in a pestilence, stands with its mouth wide open, and cries 
not, itis enough. That this mass is all to be rejected t’were mad- 
ness to affirm; much of the periodical literature of the day, and 
many of its books, are rich and instructive ; but the precious must 
be separated from the vile, and the greater the preponderance of the 
latter over the former, the more difficult the task. A few hints only 
will be given. Old works are better than new. To this remark 
there are exceptions~-confined however most exclusively to the 
department of instructive books, nor extending equally through this, 
but limited chiefly to the bureau of natural science, in which the ¢a- 
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reer of discovery being rapid and brilliant, the presumption is in 
favor of the Jatest author. For most of the legitimate purposes of 
reading give me old writers, such as, for amusement, Addison ; for 
mental stimulus, Milton; and for models of manly style the ancient 
classics. Old authors have a great negative advantage. Men like 
monkies are fond of pranks, and every age has its bewildering fan- 
cies and Utopian schemes ; the present abounds with model reform- 
ers, and “‘poor man’s plasters.” That change is not ‘he law of our 
being, and progress our high destiny, I by no means assert, but | 
do aver that the former is frequently from bad to worse, and that 
the latter is not to be secured by new social plans, and novel mor- 
al principles, but by a steady improvement of old organizations, 
through a faithful application of old principles. The laws of na- 
ture and of the decalogue are eternal; but so bewitching are 
the reasonings of that enthusiast who takes the universe under his 
managoment, that they are pretty sure to take the careless reader 
captive, and even make him hug his chains, until liberated by a de- 
destructive upshot. The works which contained the follies of 
former ages have nearly all gone down to oblivion. True, those 
which survive, like all things human, bear marks of weakness : 
but these fancies are not, like the ignis fatuus, near enough to mis- 
lead our feet, but like the Aurora Borealis, distant enough to be 
contemplated with wonder and philosophical delight. Old writers, 
like the bottles of old doctors, generally contain multum in parvo; 
but many of the mental quacks of our day compose according to 
the following receipt : 


Tate of words one hogshead, 

Of understanding one drop, 

Of human depravity and coloring matter a sufficient quantity, 
Mix and filter through green or yellow paper: 


And although they often get certificates of the clergy, on whom 
they practice gratuitously, it is perfectly safe to let their ‘eye wa- 
ters” alone. ‘The contempt I have for the novels of the times is 
not indiscriminate. The pages of Sir Walter I doubt not are 
enchanting, although I have never felt their power; but I have yet 
to learn who has become wiser or better by their perusal, while I 
suppose that their tendency is the reverse of mental discipline—to 
relax the energies, intoxicate the reason, and fill the fancy with 
dreams of rapture or of anguish. It may be asked how I know 
their effects, never having felt them?—just as I know the proper- 
ties of arsenic without ever having tasted it. What need we of 
the literature of a superficial and hurried age, when we have at 
command the works which Greece, Rome, and England, elabora- 
ted respectively, in the Homeric, the Augustan, and the Eliza- 
bethian periods-—above all, the oldest of all writings, which blend- 
ing philosophy and poetry in union, and affording mingled in- 
struction and delight in forms ever varying with ever increasing 
charms, gleams at every re-perusal with new glimpses of the mind 
of God. But your experience, I suppose, enables you to say in 
reference to this subject, ‘‘no man having drunk old wine straight- 
way desireth new, for he saith the old is better.” 
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Bookswf instraction are preferable to those of mere amusement. 
The latter have their use; but as in general our natural indolence 
prevents us from overtasking the mind, and our necessary inter- 
course with society, and attention to passing events, afford enough 
of useful mirth, as well as salutary woe, they are rarely indispen- 
sable, and as they tend to form a habit of careless reading, create 
a distaste for more important productions, and a disinclination for 
protracted thought, anless they are needed for relaxation, they are 
generally injurious. 

Books of nature are preferable to books of men. The latter 
are important not to say indispensable. ‘They are the key to the 
former which are closed by a lock that none but transcendent 
genius can pick; but to confine ourselves to their study is to spend 
life in a childish turning of a shining instrument. The mineralo- 
vist must take his kammer to the rock, the botanist must walk a- 
field, the anatomist must bend over the cadaver, the metaphysician 
over the soul, the painter and the poet that would be original, must 
muse upon nature’s green, and feel het freshness. 

Reflection is more important than reading; as in the physical 
so inthe moral world, industry must be incorporated with our 
treasures to give them value. Reflection is the mint which se- 
lects, refines, classifies, appropriates, and stamps our knowledge, 
and fills the mouth with golden words—without it knowledge is 
rubbish, and study a weariness of the flesh. 

If the padlock is piaced upon the mind by a proper selection of 
books and company, the lips will be easily regulated. But wisdom 
must be developed in actton as well as words. The walking en- 
cyclopedia may be a vagabond, the orator a drunkard, and the 
poet who soars into heaven with his melody may be a curse to 
earth by his crimes. Wise conduct requires deliberation. This 
is opposed to three errors—inconsideration, contempt of advice, 
and partial views of our relations. Ist. Inconsideration. Some 
men act from inrypulse rather than reason. They think indeed, 
but their thoughts are limited to narrow bounds, and they seize 
without hesitancy, to enjoy without limit, the present pleasure, for- 
getful alike of the future and the past; they are worse off than the 
brutes, who to a certain extent are guided and restrained by in- 
stinct. ‘The swine when satiated lies down to rest, not so the glut- 
ton; the dog turns from that which is hurtful, not so the drunkard; 
the ant provideth her meat in the summer, but the idler folds his 
arms in slumber until want like an armed man overtakes him; the 
ox knoweth his master, and the ass his master’s crib, but the rake 
having no instinct and using no reason, knoweth neither; he eats 
to loathing, and drinks to dregs, enjoys to idiocy, and laughs to 
madness, he lulls kis desires but wake his remorse, and chars 
his body but to light up a furnace in his soul. He has godlike in- 
tellect, but he sells it for a fools laugh, perchance he has hiyh and 
generous impulses and would rise at midnight to divide his last 
loaf with the beggar, but because he will not consider, he follow- 
eth flattering lips as an ox goeth to the slaughter, and drinks wine 
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with the hostess who lays her guest in the depths of hell ; when ad- 
monished he confesses perchance, but sooths himself with the 
supposition that he injures no one but himself. Alas in the great 
day he will find that he had no right to sell his brains for a mess 
of pottage, or to turn his heart into a goblet, and no power to fall 
into the pit without dragging tormenters with him. 
2nd. Contempt of Counsel, There is a man who with a com- 
fortable state of consciousness says within himself, 
“I am sir Oracle, 
When | ope my lips let no dog bark.” 
He forgets that there is diversity among the gifts of God, and 
safety in the multitude of counsellors—that Newton could learn 
from a goat-herd, and Cesar from a raw recruit. Should one like 
‘Themistocles offer him counsel, he like Eurybiades would present 
aclub. Though wisdom build her house, and hew her pillars, 
and kill her beasts, and mingle her wine, and furnish her table, 
and send forth her maidens, he turns not to her temple. But 
though his ears are like those of adders, and his eyes like those of 
moles, his tongue is /oose, and thinking that wisdom will die with 
him, he is impatient to utter oracles—imagining that he is born 
like the queen bee, to be obeyed by drudges, and courted by 
drones, he is unwilling that men should either think or act until 
he gives the signal. His fault is not that he does not consider— 
(he generally considers, sometimes long and well,) but that he 
aims at what transcendent genius cannot reach, independence of 
counsel—he will find that the laws of nature, of Providence, of 
man, are not framed for unadvised action—that ‘‘pride goeth be- 
fore destruction, and a hiughty spirit before a fall.” 
3rd. Partial views. Before we enter upon important action we 
must consider the bearing it may have upon the interests of our 
fellow men. God having intimately interwoven our interests with 
those of society, no act can be deemed wise that is dictated by 
selfishness, Some men seek their own welfare in violation of the 
rights of others; these may be left to the law; the greater number 
seek their interest in disregard of the claims of others. There is 
one who determines to be rich; he considers the things of others 
only with a view to get them. He is a prudent man; he reflects, 
takes counsel; he is kind, wishing others no harm, merely desir- 
ing to profit by their necessities. The robber, like the lion, goes 
to destroy ; he, like the vulture, follows only to feed upon the car- 
casses. He may have so great cunning and sagacity that his name 
may suggest the passage of scripture, “‘gatell that fox,” and if he 
belonged to a community of brutes he might stand high. Yet 
such are the laws of human society, that although a miser succeed 
for a while, he will find that for a life-time, or any considerable 
portion thereof, he will miss his object by too hot a pursuit, and 
verify the declaration, that ‘‘there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, and it tendeth to poverty ;” or he will shipwreck character 
or happiness in his success, and prove that “they that wiil be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare,” The love of money for its own 
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sake, or our own sake, so far from being a fountain of all good, 
is the root of allevil. Voltare said, ““The English people are like 
their butts of beer, froth at the top, dregs at the bottom, and in 
the middle excellent,” a remark not limited in its application to 
Brittania—and though an infidel, yet a pertinent commentary on 
Agur’s prayer. 

The ambitious warrior seeks for fame; he is very cautious and 
circumspect, willing to hear, and ready to communicate. He as- 
sembles around him the most judicious advisers, submits his plans 
for their examination, listens to every suggestion, is willing to re- 
view the ground of all his opinions, and abandons every untenable 
position ; but his deliberations respect his own success only. In 
his march he desolates fields, burns villages, tears down temples, 
and fires through crowded streets; he sees without compunction 
the blood upon his garments, and hears without remorse the wild 
wail of widows, and loud cries of orphans, looking for their blood- 
stained dead. Yet may be he is kind, forgiving, tender-hearted, 
desiring to do no body harm; he only determines to do himself 
good with the cannon. He may receive his reward—the plaudits 
of fools, the contempt of wise men, the admiration of the noisy 
present, the scorn of the calm future, the honors and emoluments 
of office, the reproaches of reason and of conscience; but is he 
wise? 

Yonder is a statesman, thinking only on his own elevation— 
ready to praise a friend in the morning, or curse him in the even- 
ing; to shout for democracy in the street, or wheedle for federal- 
ism in the Cabinet, to huzza for universal emancipation at the 
north, and vote perpetual slavery at the south: allay local preju- 
dices by unconstitutional largesses, or inflame national! passions by 
the torch of war. He lays all his plans regardless of every bcdy 
but himself. What cares he, if he empty a land of peace, and 
purity, and blessedness, and fill it with confusion, and blasphemy, 
and woe—so he sway the sccptre. And yet he pretends to be a 
philanthropist ; he can deliver temperance speeches, and subscribe 
for clergymen, and preside at Sabbath conventions, and even “‘visit 
the fatherless and widows in their afflictions.” Out, you villian ; 
despite your cries of ‘‘Oh, the dear people,” the crowd you des- 
pise can see behind your night-cap. 

Would man be wise, he must be benevolent; in persecution, 
like the tree which when wounded pours out balm ; in prosperity, 
like the sea, which throws its arms around all lands; and in the 
hour of our country’s extremity, like the world’s Redeemer, ready 
to bleed. Thus only can you secure your own interests—’tis the 
law written in the heavens—inscribed upon the earth. 

True wisdom implies still more comprehensive views. We 
must deliberate upon all the interests of the soul. You subord+ 
nate the appetites to self-love—’tis well. You subject self-love to 
social feeling—’tis better ; weighing the claims of each impulse in 
the balanee of reason, you will subject all to conscience. We 
must weigh the concerns of the future world, as well as of the 
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present. If he is a fool who barters the interests of a life for the 
pleasures of a moment, infinitely more so he who jeopards the in- 
terests of eternity, for the enjoyments of time. We must deliber- 
ate upon the obligations arising from all our relations, giving to 
each its due importance. ’T is not enough to live continently, do 
justice, and love mercy. There is a being whose claims absorb 
those of every other, and that man has not learned the alphabet 
of wisdom who does not walk humbly with God. Nor is this duty 
in the least incompatible with others. You may be like the earth, 
which, though she turns upon her centre, and feeds her own fami- 
ly, moves steadily through the heavens, bearing all her children 
upon her breast. 

But your virtue will be tried as well as your wisdom,— 
Men may be wise in their own estimation, and in that of the 
world, and yet not virtuous. Virtue is of the intention, and is 
best secured by correct views of God, and a sense of his constant 
presence. Who would sin while looking in the eye of the whole 
heavenly hierarchy? But there is one in whose sight the heavens 
are not clean, and who chargeth his angels with folly, and he is 
not far from every one of us, Educate your mind up to the idea of 
the revealed God. his is the mountain thought in the universe 
of mind within whose shade all virtue dwells. ‘True, if viewed 
from the base of Sinai it is a mountain of fire smoking, shaking, 
thundering, consuming; yet, when surveyed from Calvary it is ar- 
rayed in attractive glories, awing, mellowing, subduing, sanctifying. 

‘It is time I relieved your patience. In conclusion. To you it 
is given to know. €njoy the privilege ; that you may, be humble, 
accompany truth whatever be her course—be firm, not fearful, 
when she bears you through the storm. It is a beautiful fiction of 
the ancients, that Hercules, when he went to unbind Prometheus, 
sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen pitcher. ‘Thus 
truth may ride the waves of the world in a frail bark; but that 
bark carries a divinity. 

To you it is given to think, Exercise the power patiently, 
strongly. And let us not suppose that because the world is full of 
books, we can attain no original thought. Every man has pecu- 
liar genius, and the universe is perpetually unfolding new lessons. 
As infinite power energizes in infinite space, its demonstrations 
will fill eternity with fresh and glorious wonders, so that the old- 
est, tallest son of light will ever find an unpierced nebula of thought 
before his strong-winged soul. But think with awe, as in the pre- 
sence of Him to whom the darkened alike with the illuminated 
universe is a mirror, catching and recording the faintest breathings 


of the soul, to be Daguerreotyped in the light of earth’s final fires. 


To you itis given to speak—stupendous power. You are 
amazed at the “force and flexibility of the Elephant’s trunk, 
which car pick up a pin, or rend an oak;” but what is this to 
the tongue which can talk to the passmg moments, or lift up a 
voice to eternity. You stand aghast at the roar of the Lion, 
which makes the beasts of the forest tremble like timorous men— 
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nothing to tke tongue, which summoning the mob, can turn tim- 
orous men into infuriated tigers. You shudder at the earthquake 
spreading its jaws for a nation—nothing to the tongue, which can 
open hell by its blasphemy, or cleave the heavens by its prayer. 
And this dreadful responsibility is committed to you, with the 
condition that its simplest as well as its sublimest movements shall 
be telegraphed by the electricity of God’s omnipotence on the 
docket of the last jadgment. To you it is given to act. Should 
a giant, able, like Hercules, to rid earth of its monsters, ascending 
a mountain, and raising his calm head above the forest, rest his 
elbows on the tops of some of its tall oaks, to spend his time in 
gazing upon the sun, when he should be crushing the Lions that 
roar and the Hydras that hiss at his feet, with what indignation 
should we regard him? More worthy of scorn the giant mind 
that spends life in musing, when a world invites and a God com- 
mands to action. But you wiél act, and that too under strong 
incentives. ‘The age is one of activity; pushing forward the arts 
and sciences, carrying knowledge down to lower levels, and scat- 
tering the seeds of civilization and religion beside all waters, 
sending out on voyages of discovery to remotest points in every 
direction, and at once rousing the mind of the world into ominous 
agitation and nerving its arm for deeds of daring. You will 
catch its spirit. 

The age is one of change. An all comprehensive moral whirl- 
wind is moving upon the earth, and shaking all her powers—its 
louder and louder bellowings will pierce your ears, and make you 
run to and fro. 

‘Tis a critical period. The foot marks of God are upon the 
sea, and the vowe of God is inthe storm. You may trace the one 
and hear the other, and cry “here am 1.” 

‘Tis an age of unprecedented facilities, of thunder and light- 
ning powers. Tis not absolutely necessary that you go to Africa, 
stretching her chained and bloody hands to you, or to Asia, groan- 
iag from beneath her hideous idols, or to the islands of the sea, 
consuming in their sinful shades. Providence hath planted maga- 
zines under every prison door, and under every Juggernant, and 
under every burning forest of iniquity, and hath brought the train 
almost to our very doors. We have only to light a match to move 
a mountain. Martyrs, and prophets, and patriarchs, and apostles, 
methinks, would gladly leave their mansions of rest to take your 
places upon these planks. 

You will act with fearful energies—which I would have you 
tax to the utmest. Let others sing the couplet. 


Let me be little and unknown, 
Loved and prized by God alone. 

The lines are incongruous. Did God ever love the soul that 
wished to be “little and unknown.” He is infinitely lovely, and 
must love his creatures in proportion as they resemble himself, the 
boundless ocean of love ever flowing in the channels of infinite 
power and wisdom over the universe. Think ye, does the angel 
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hide beneath Jehovah’s footstool? Rather does he flap an impa- 
tient wing of fire, as he cries in waiting before the throne, “I 
delight to do thy will, O God.” Is he ashamed of his message or 
his Maker? No. He blows his hallelujahs through a trumpet, 
and whether he fly through the earth with the everlasting gospel, 
or stand one foot on sea and ane on land, to swear that time shal} 
be no longer, he makes himself known and felt. 

But why exhort you to put forth your energies? They cannot 
slumber. As you go through the earth you will smite the friends 
or the foes of God and man, and every stroke will react upon 
yourselves, and urging you onto the world of spirits, make you 
fiercer devils or stronger angels, world without end. 

Look out—there is an enemy; sin, which has filled earth with 
groans, and hell with flames. He is abroad still, and in the forms 
of ignorance, intemperance, infidelity and slavery, is crushing 
human hearts by thousands at a footfall. On him turn your arms, 
Fain would I call you this day, to God’s altar, and make you swear, 
as the child Hanibal to Hamilcar, that you would be the cternal 
foe of this enemy of mine and yours. 

But who is sufficient for these things? On the borders of this 
world there is a place, which no eye seeth but that of God. Seek 
that place, and on the knee of faith, tecome “strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might.” ‘Then, though you have to adopt 
the language of Christ, and say, ‘the foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the son of man hath not where to 
lay his head,” you will live useful and happy, and though you die 
on a cross, you will wake to joy when the heavens be no more. 

I have spoken as though you were to live long. Alas, while I 
am addressing you, death may receive his commission to cut you 
down, ere the ink shall have become dry upon your diplomas. | 
have so often wiped the damp of death from the brow of youth, 
that Iloek even upon blooming manhood as little better than the 
corpse. 

Well may I say to you what the prophet said on Carmel— 
‘Choose you this day whom ye will serve,” or, if you have made 
your choice, what Jesus said to Judas—‘‘What thou doest, do 
quickly. 

We must part. Soon the wheels of the mail coach will sepa- 
rate us.- Soon the night of the grave will hide us from mortal 
sight till the last day. Living, I will cherish pleasing recollec- 
tions of you, and dying, hope to meet you at the right hand of the 


Judge. 
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LINES TO M¥ ABSENT WIFE. 





BY J. Q. a. WOOD. 





Tis eve—on earth the sunset skies 
Are painting theirown Eden dyes— 
The stats come down and trembling glow 
Like blossoms in the waves below: 
And like some unseen sprite, the breeze 
Seems lingefing ‘mid these Orange trees, 
Breathing its music round the spot— 
Lut Jam sad—I sex tuet not. ([Geo. D. Prentice. 
Tue hour is twilight, and the scene 
Is one of beauty. Near, some green 
Delicious hills with crowning copse, 
Press to a sleeping wave, their slopes. 
A raining cloud hath passed and made 
The green eatth greener by a shade 
Or two, and thirsty shrub and flower 
Are dripping with the thunder shower— 
Each leaflet wears a radiant gem, 
And every bud a diadem. 
‘© Oh, what a goodly scene is here!” 
Exclaimed a voice serenly clear: 
I mused, and ansWered with a sigh— 
‘Twere fairer if the loved were nigh 


There was a huntress known of old, 
Who gathered up her shafis of gold 

At twilight in the vales of Greece, 
When sport beguiled the hours of peace } 
But ete ti.e god ess homeward bent, 

One gleaming dart she sky-ward sent, 
To Warn the huntsmen, worn and pale, 
That night was gathering in the vale ; 
So, level, throngh the pendent leaves, 
The tarewell shaft of twilight cleaves, 
Filling the greve’s green heart with fire, 
And quivering on the sheeted spire, 
That flashes towards the arch of God 
Like some old prophet’s lifted rod. 

“ What more thy heart of heart’s could thrill?” 
Spake out the airy querist still: 

I answered with a quick disdain— 

To clasp that absent form again ! 


And now the broad, blue welkin far 
Discloses here and there a star, 

Just peering through Day’s golden wane, 

To woo the liily pale again. 

Through my raised window, the sweet breeze 
Flows softly from yon helt of trees, 

Whose foliage, full of light a nd balm, 

Yields it a fresh and healing charm — 
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My cheek with its low breathing glows, 
While to my heart its whisper goes, 
Swaying it with a silent power, 

Just as it waves yon leafy bower— 
Much like her own caress it proves, 
Whose step no more around me moves. 
“The Zephyr wooes,” the voice avers— 
Nv lip, f sighed, can woo like her’s. 


Still on the low horizon’s rim, 

The day-beam lingers, and the dim, 
Uncertain distance, sweet, and low, 
Sends to my ear the ceaseless flow 
Of dream-like voices, like the lull 
Offlowing waters, while the dull, 
Dim pinion of some twilglit bird, 
Beyond the failing ken, is heard. 

1 own the magic of the hour, 

ios I yeld me to its quelling power, 

[ feel, far more than I can tell, 

The rosy shackles of the spell 

That Nature bids her lovers wear— 
But, O, my Aeart is other where ! 


* Farewell!’ resumed the angry sprite, 
“T leave thee with the fading tight— 
The sky, the rich robed earth, and sea, 
Are but Saharas unto thee, 

Ifthou but lack the form of ker 

Whose life is but a gossamer! 

Farewell’ —noath Night’s uncertain gleains, 
Tread thou the gloomy vale « f dreams, 
Bound by a tyrants weighty chain, 

TiN Day lights yonder slopes again .” 

Tis well, I eried - the vale I dare. 

Sol but meet that loved one there! 


a - — ooo 


Che Wroken Weart. 








BY WASHINGTON IRVING, 








{ never heard 
Of any troe affection, but ‘twas nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the sprin g’3 sweetest book, the rose. 


M:ppietos. 
It is a common practice with those who have outlived the suscep- 
tibility of early feeling, or have been brought up in the gay heart- 
lessness of dissipated life, to laugh at ali love stories, and to treat 
the tales of romantic passion as mere fictions of novelists and poets. 
My observations on human nature have induced me to think oth- 
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erwise. They have Convinced me, that however the surface of 
the character may be chilled and frozen by the cares of the world, 
or cultivated into mere smiles by the arts of society, still there 
are dormant fires lurking in the depths of the coldest bosom, which, 
when once enkindled, become impetuous, and are sometimes 
desolating in their effects. Indeed, I am a true believer in the 
blind deity, and go to the full extent of his doctrines. Shall I 
confess it _—I believe in broken hearts, and the possibility of dy- 
ing of disappointed love. I do not, however, consider it a malady 
often fatal to my own sex; but I firmly believe that it withers down 
many a lovely wornan into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His nature leads 
him forth into the struggle and bustle of the world. Love is but 
the embellishment of his early life, or a song piped in the inter- 
vals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for space in the 
world’s thought, and dominion over his fellow-men. Buta wo- 
man’s whole life is a history of the affections. The heart is her 
world: it is there her ambition strives for empire ; it is there her 
avarice seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sympa- 
thies on adventure ; she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of 
affection; and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless—for it is a 
bankruptcy of the heart. 

To a man the disappointment of love may occasion some bitter 
pangs : it wounds some feelings of tenderness—it blasts some pros- 
pects of felicity ; but he is an active being—he may dissipate his 
thoughts in the whirl of varied occupation, or may plunge into the 
tide of pleasure; or, if the scene of disappointment be too full of 
painful associations, he can shift his abode at will, and taking as it 
were the wings of the morning, can “ fly to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and be at rest.” 

But woman’s is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, and medita- 
iive life. She is more the companion of her own thoughts and 
feelings ; and if they are turned to ministers of sorrow, where shall 
she look for consolation! Her lot is to be wooed and won; and 
if unhapy in her love, her heart is like some fortress that has been 
captured, and sacked, and abandoned, and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft cheeks grow 
pale—how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, and none 
can tell the cause that blighted their loveliness! As the dove 
will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and conceal the arrow 
that is preying ¢/: its vitafs, so it is the nature of woman to hide 
from the world the pangs of wounded affection. The love of a 
delicate female is alwa’s shy and silent. Even when fortunate, 
she scarcely breathes it to herself; but when otherwise, she buries 
it in the recesses of her bosom, and there lets it cower and brood 
among the ruins of her peace. With her the desire of the heart 
has failed. The great charm of existence is atanend. She neg- 
lects all the cheerful exercises which gladden the spir ts, quicken 
the pulses, and send the tide of life in healthful currents through 
the veins. Her rest is broken—the sweet refreshment of sleep is 
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poisoned by melancholy dreams—* dry sorrow drinks her blood,” 
until her enfeeble frame sinks under the slightest external injury, 
Look for her, after a little while, and you find friendship weeping 
over her untimely grave, and wondering that one, who but lately 
glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty, should so speed 
ily be brought down to “ darkness and the worm.’ You will be 
told of some wintry chill, some casual indisposition, that laid her 
low ;—but no one knows of the mental malady which previously 
sapped her strength, and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like sonte tender tree, the pride and beauty of the grove; 
graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but with the worm prey» 
ing at its heart. We find it suddenly withering, when it should 
be most fresh and luxurant. We see it drooping its branches to 
the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf, until, wasted and perished 
away, it falls even in the stillness of the forest; and as we muse 
over the beautiful rain, we stfive in vain to fecollect the blast of 
thunderbolt that could have smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instances of women running to waste and 
self-neglect, and disappearing gradually from the eafth, almost as 
if they had beer exhaled to heaven; and have repeatedly fancied 
that I could trace their death through the various declensions of 
consumption, cold, debility, languor, melancholy, until | reached 
the ‘first symptom of disappointed love, But an instance of the 
kind was lately told to me; the circumstances are well known in 
the country where they happened, and [ shall but give them in the 
raanner in which they were related. 

Every one must recollect the tragical story of young E—~, the 
Irish patriot; i was too touching to be soon forgotten. During the 
troubles in Ireland, he was tried, condemned, and executed, on a 
charge of treason. His fate made a deep impression on publie 
sympathy. He was so young—so intelligent—so generous—so 
brave—so everything that we are apt to like ina young man. His 
conduct under trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. The noble 
indignation with which he repelled the charge of treason against 
his country—the eloquent vindication of his name—and his pa 
thetic appeal to posterity, in the hopeless hour of condemnation— 
all these entered deeply into every generotts bosom, and even his 
enemies lamented the stern policy that dictated his execution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would be impossible 
to describe. In happier days and fairer fortunes, he had won the 
affections of a beautiful and interesting girl, the daughter of a late 
celebrated Ir sh barrister. She loved him with the disinterested 
fervor of a woman’s first and early love. When every worldly 
maxim arrayed itself against him; when blasted in fortune, and 
disgrace and danger darkened arcund his name, she loved him the 
more ardently for his very sufferings. If, then, his fate could 
awaken the sympathy even of his foes, what must have been the 
agony of her whose whole soul was occupied by his image! Let 
those tell who have had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed 
between them and the being they most loved on earth—who have 
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‘sat at its threshold, as one shut out in a cold and lonely world, 


whence all that was most lovely and loving had departed. 

But then the horrors of such a grave! so frightful, so dishon- 
ored! there was nothing for memory to dwell on that could sooth 
the pang of separation—none of those tender though melancholy 
circumstances, which endear the parting scene—nothing to melt 
sorrow into those blessed tears, sent like the dews of heay en, to 
revive the heart in the parting hour of anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more desolate, she had incurred 
her father’s displeasure by her unfortunate attachment, and was 
an exile from the paternal roof. But could the sympathy and 
kind offices of friends have reached a spirit so shocked and driven 
in by horror, she would have experienced no want of consolation, 
for the Irish are a people of quick and generous sensibilities ‘The 
most delicate and cherishing attentions were paid her by families 
of wealth and distinction. She was led into soc iety, and they tried 
by all kinds of occupation and amusement to dissipate her grief, 
and wean her from the tragical story of her loves. But it was all 
in vain. ‘There are some strokes of calamity which scathe and 
scorch the soul—which penetrate to the vital seat of hapiness— 
and blast it, never again to put forth bud or blossom. ‘She never 
abjected to frequent the haunts of pleasure, but was as much alone 
there as in the depths of solitude; walking about in a sad reverie, 
apparently unconscious of the world around her ‘She carried with 
her an inward woe that mocked at all the blandishments of friend- 
ship, and ‘“ heeded not the song of the charmer, charm he never 
so wisely.” 

The person who told me her story had seen her at a masquerade. 
There can be no exhibition of far-gone wretchedness more strike 
ing and painful than to meet it in such a scene. ‘To find it wan- 
dering like a spectre, lonly and joyless, where all around is gay 
to see it dressed out in the trappings of mirth, and looking so wan 
and wo-begone, as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart 
into a moment: ary forgetfulness of sorrow. After strolling through 

the splendid rooms and giddy crowd with an air of utter abstrac- 
tion, she sat herself down on the steps of an orchestra, and, look- 
ing sheill for some time with a vacant air, that showed her insew 
sibility tothe garish scene, she began, with the capriciousness of 
af asiekly heart, to warble a little plaintive‘ air. She had an ex- 
quisite voice ; but on this Occasion It was so simple, so touching, 
it breathed forth such a ‘soul of wretchedness, that she drew a 
crowd mute and silent around her and melted every one intotears 

The story of one so true and tender could not but excite great 
interest in a country remarkably for enthusiasm. It compiury 
won the heart of a brave officer, who paid his addresses to her, asu 
thought that one so true to the dead could not but prove glibenue 
ate to the living. She declined his attentions, for her thougues 
were irrevoc ably engrossed by the memory of her former ivve 
He, however, persisted in his suit. He solicited not her tendes 
ness, but her esteem. He wae assisted by her conviction of hus 
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worth, and her sense of her own destitute and dependent sitvation, 
for she was existing on the kindness of friends. In a word, he at 
length succeeded in gaining her hand, though with the solemn 
assurance, that her heart was unalterably another’s. 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a change of scene 
might wear out the rememberance of early woes. She was an 
amiable and exemplary wife, and made an effort to be a happy one ; 
but nothing could cure the silent and devouring melancholy that 
had entered into her very soul. She wasted away in a slow, but 
hopeless decline, and at length sunk into the grave, the victim of 
a broken heart. 

It was on her that Moore, the distinguished Irish poet, composed 
the following lines : 


She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing : 
But coldly she turns from the r gaze, and weeps. 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 


She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awakening— 

Ah! little they think, who deiight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking! 


He had lived for his love—for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him! 


Oh! make her a graye where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise:a glorious morrow ; 

They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the west, 
From her own loved island of sorrow ! 

i ii) 





Written for J. K. Wellman. . 
RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION CF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


BY SEEA SMITH. 


* Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 

Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind ; 

His soul proud science never taught to ssfay 

Far as the solar walk or milky-way: 

But simple nature to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-top’d hill a humble heaven.” 
Ir is interesting as well as painful to contemplate the religious 
notions and superstitions of the North American Indians. Like 
most barbarous and rude nations, who have not had the light of 
Christianity spread before them, they have a belief in superior be- 
ings or spirits who exercise a controlling influence over them; and 
like the ancient Athenians whom Paul addressed, they in some 
mode or othcr erect their altars ‘‘ to the unknown God.” And 
though their ideas with regard to the immortality of the soul are 
vague and undefined, they all have the basis of such a doetrine, 


and believe that the spirit within them will exist in seme conditicn 
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or other after the death of the body. Having none to declare un- 

to them the true character of the God “ whom they ignorately 
worship,” they bow down to “things seen and temporal,” as the 
nearest approach they know how to . make to those which are “ un- 
seen and internal.” Hence theirs adoration is paid to the sun, or 
the moon, or the ocean, or a high mountain, or a vast lake, or a 
great river, or a roaring cataract, or the devouring fire, or the 
mighty wind, or the earthquake beneath their feet, the thunder- 
tempest over ‘their heads, or anything that wears the impress of 
vastness, mystery, or power. 

Still more crude, among some nations and tribes, are their ideas 
of material creation, and of the origin of men and animals. The 
Piqua tribe, one of the four tribes of the Shawaneese, have a tra- 
dition that they originated as follows : 

‘‘In ancient times they had a large fire, which having burned 
down, a great puffing and blowing were heard among the ashes. 
They looked, and behold a man stood up from the ashes! Hence 
the name Piqua—a man coming out of the ashes, or made of ash- 
o;7 

A tribe west of the Rocky Mountais, called ‘‘Carriers,” have 
this tradition respecting the formation of the earth and the origin 
of the human race : 

‘* Water at first overspread the face of the world, which is a 
plain surface. At the top of the water a muskrat was swimming 
about in different directions. At length he concluded to dive to 
the bottom, to see what he could find, en which to subsist; but he 
found nothing but mud, a little of which he brought in his mouth, 
and ‘placed it on the surface of the water, where t remained. He 
then went for more mud, and placed it with that already brought 
up; and thus he cont inued his operations until he had formed a 
considerable hillock. This land increased by degrees, until it 
overspread a large portion of the world, which assumed at length 
its present form. ‘T‘he earth in process of time became peopled in 
everf part, and remained in this condition for m&ny years. Af 
terwards a fire ran over it all, and destroyed every human _ being, 
except one man and one woman. ‘They saved themselves by go- 
ing into a deep cave in a large mountain, where they remained for 
several days, until the fire was extinguished. ‘They then came 

forth from th@ir hiding-place; and from these two persons the 
whole earth has been peopled.” 

Among some of the tribes, however, their traditionsno-ns wd 
tome afiord strong arguments in favor of the opinion now held by 
many, that the North American Indians are descendants of the 
anéient tribes of Israel. For instance, what.a striking coinc> 
deuce between the following, and the account given by Moses of 
the ereation of man. Masco, one of the ehiefs of the Saes, or 
Sauke, stated to Major Marston, that his people ‘ believed that 
the Great Spirit, in the first place, ereated from the dirt of the 
earth two men ; but finding these alone would not answer his pur- 
pose, he took from each man a rib, and made two women. From 
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these four sprang all red men. That the place where they were 
created was Mo-ne-ac, Montreal. That they were all one nation 
until they behaved so badly, that the Great Spirit came among 
them and talked different languages to them, which caused them 
to separate and form different nations.” 

The points of coincidence here are so numerous and so direct, 
that it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that the traditions 
of these people must have been handed down from those who had 
received the Mosaic account. First, that the man was created 
from the dust of the earth. Second, that the man was created 
before the woman. Third, that the woman was made from a por- 
tion of the man. Fourth, that the particular portion of the man 
used for that purpose was the rib. T[ifih that they were one na 
tion till they ‘‘ behaved badly.” Sixth, that they were separated 
by the Great Spirit into different nations. And seventh, that the 
means used in both cases for their separation and dispersion was 
the confusion of their language. 

The Indians make great use of tobacco in their religious as 
weil as social ceremonies. ‘They not only smoke the ‘ calumet of 
peace” with their friends, but they on all occasions offer tobacco 
as an incense to their gods, and think it the most acceptable sae- 
rifice both to the Good and Evil Spirits. In passing in their canoes 
the sublime scenery of the “ pictured rocks,” on the shore of Lake 
Superior, they paddle m breathless silence, and cast tobacco in- 
to the lake to keep the spirit of the waters quiet till they are past 
the scene of danger. They throw tobacco into the air to still the 
tempest and the winds, and into the rivers, the lakes, and the 
ocean, to quiet the raging waves. And even when they snfoke 
for personal or social enjoyment, as a general custom, “ the first 
puff is upward, intended for the Great Spirit, as an act of homage 
to him; the next is to their mother earth, whence they derive 
their corn and other sustenance; the third is horizontal, expres 
sive of their good will to their fellow-man.” 

They are gerferally earnest and sincere in their devotions, and 
some of their ideas are highly refined and poetical. It is said of 
the Shawaneese, “‘ They fancy that the Divine Being, or the 
Great Spirit, comes and sings in their religicus meetings, and if 
they do not hear his still, small voice, they conclude their sacrt 
fice is not accepted.” ° 

Their reverence for the Great Spirit is of the higfest character. 
It is said of the Cherokees, “ They never profane the name of God 
in their own language; and that they have no words in their lan- 
guage to express such profanity.” 

A person who visited a tribe of the Osages upwards of twenty 
years ago, as an agent for the government, gives an interesting 
mcident of their worship. He says, “their village was built ae 
compactly as Boston, and in the centre of avast prairie. All the 
warriors, chiefs, and young men met us two miles from the town, 
mounted on good horses, and as fine as they had feathers or any- 
thing else to make them. ‘The Osage town consisted of one han- 
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dred and fifty dwellings, with from ten to fifteen in each house. 
Very few white people had ever been among them. They are m 

a state ofnature. ‘They know nothing of the use of money; nor 
do they use any ardent spirits. I pitched my tent about half a 
mile from the town, and remained five days. ‘They made dances 
and. plays every night to amuse me, These Indians have a native 
religion of their own, At day-break, every morning, I could hear 
them at prayer, for an hour. 'They appeared to be as devout in 
their way as any class of people.” 

But even among different tribes of the same nation, their habits, 
religious notions, and moral character, are very various. Mr. 
Bequa, in 1822. speakes of another tribe of the Osages, with whom 
he spent some time, as follows: ‘The moral darkness, in which 
this people are involved, is greater than has been communicated 
to the Christian world. It has been commonly reported, that they 
worship God, and acknowledge him. as the great first cause of all 
things. ‘This, however, will, I believe, be found to be a misrepre- 
sentation. From the best information I can obtain, it appears that 
they are an idolatrous race, and that they worship the sun, the 
earth, the moon, the thunder, and the stars. They worship these 
creatures of God, as creators. If asked who made the sun, moon, 
earth, &c., they cannot tell, Hence it is evident that they have 
no knowledge of Him who made the heavens, and the earth, and 
all things that are therein.” . The same writer represents this tribe 
as being low and filthy in their habits and degraded in their mor- 
als. 

We cannot close this brief article more appropriately than by 
quoting the following passage from a sermon delivered by a cler- 
gyman of Massachusetts, a quarter of acentury ago. ‘‘ I hear the 
voice of the savage, s sounding from the bosom of the trackless for- 
est. And there is in that cry a wild, native eloquence; it says, 
*“‘ you have stripped us of our hunting ground, all in life that we 
held dear; you have cérrupted our morals ; our tribes, already in- 
calculably diminished, have nothing before them but the dreary idea 
of being swallowed up, unless it be the more fearful apprehension 
of perishing for ever in our sins. Once we were the heirs of 
your soil; we now only ask to die the heirs of that salvation which 
is revealed to you in your Bibles.’ 

Some further illustration of the character and history of the 
Aborigines of the country will be given in future articles. 
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THE WOMEN OF ANCIENT GERMANY. 





. * 

The ancient Germans were a barbarous and savage people, ig- 
norant of many useful arts, and of the refinements of civilized 
society. ‘They led a wild and roving life, placing their habitations 
here or there, wherever necessity might call, or caprice direct. 
The mass of the people were entirely illiterate ; learning was con- 
fined to the nobles and the princes, and, indeed, it appears to have 
been very inconsiderable, and very unusual, even among them. 
Their knowledge of the past was limited to tradition; and beyond 
the scenes in which they were actually engaged, they knew little 
of what was passing in the world around. ‘The camp was their 
home, the field of battle their place of meeting. From earliest 
youth they were trained to arms, and the vigor of their manhood 
was established by the grateful labors of the chase; hence they 
were universally athletic, and, though they fought without art, the 
energy of their assault, and the irresistible impulse of their charge 
—a rushing torrent as it were—struck even Roman troops with 
dismay. ‘lo them we may look for the prototype of the manners 
and customs, the government and laws, wich obtained favor in 
the feudal ages. Such were the men; but this essay will be more 
particularly devoted to the consideration of the women of Germany. 

We can find but little in the treatment of the German females, 
in the years of their infancy, worthy of notice. Like the males, 
they were nourished solely by their mothers, and never intrusted to 
the care of nurses or slaves. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
climate, they were accustomed to remain for several years of their 
lives, almost, if not entirely in a state of nudity. ‘They were not 
confined to the house, but, on the contrary, were to be seen, almost 
as soon as they were able to walk, strolling promiscuously, whether 
they were the children of princes or of slaves, about the villages, 
and among the cattle. 'T’o these causes we’ may attribute the mas- 
culine vigor of their bodies, and that strength of the nervous sys- 
tem which enabled them to undergo the toilsome labor to which 
their lives were devoted. The education of a people must always 
be adapted to their prospects and probable condition in life; to 
their national custom and intended occupation. In accordance 
with this principle, an obvious course was pursued in the education 
of the German women; as the duties of life were simple, and evi- 
dently demanding more physical than mental exertion, so the les- 
sons required to inculcate them were few and insignificant. ‘Too 
feeble to labor, and having but little knowledge to acquire, the 
first years of their childhood were passed in slothful indolence, 
and passive obedience to the will of their parents. But at a com- 
parative early age, as soon as they were capable of even moderate 
endurance, they assisted their mothers in the prosecution of their 
domestic duties. By degrees they learned all the arts of house- 
wifery ; by degrees they fitted themselves to superintend and direct. 
They gradually acquired all the knowledge of agriculture which 
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their rude people possessed, and prepared themselves for the labors 
of husbandry. 

The treatment of the female race has differed much among dif- 
ferent nations, but almost all seem to have accorded them a very 
considerable degree of regard and respect. In many, and, indeed, 
most countries, this tribute has been yielded from’a sense of their 
physical weakness from a proper regard to their natural taste for 
the elegancies of life, and from a rational conviction that they 
ought, of natural right, to be the equal companions, and not the 
slaves of mankind. It is impossible, however, that all, or any of 
these motives could have influenced the inhabitants of Germany. 
The women-were as daring by education, hs hardy by practice, 
and almost as robust by nature, as the men of that nation; and 
there was nothing among them that wore even the appearance of 
luxury or elegance. . While the spirit of chivalry is often attributed 
to the feelings of love and devotion, to the soft and fascinating 
graces of female ch: wacter, it in fact had its origin among a bar- 
barous and unenlightened people, cemparativety unsusce ptible of 
the one, and careless and ignorant of the other. What conld have 
induced the Germans to pay that devotion to the female sex, which 
gave rise to the enthusiasm of the middle ages, would form an in- 
teresting subject of inquiry; but the limits ‘of ‘this essay will per- 
mit nothing more than a brief exposition of the most obvious causes. 
They considered fémales the interpreters of divine will, and there- 
fore treated them with all the scrupulous attention and deference 
which the supreme gods seemed to demand from their deputies. 
At home, and abroad, in peace and in war, their opinion was con- 
sulted and ever respected. If they directed the time and the order 
of the battle, if they foretold the issue of the combat and the fate 
of the combatants, they held a station no less important, and com- 
manded obedience no less ‘explicit, in their domestic concerns. The 
husband spending his hours of peace in sloth and drunkenness, 
yielded the whole management of his affairs to his wife; her will 
was supreme. It was natural, that a people having a vague and 
false conception of the real, should look with admiration upon the 
apparent authors of their existence; that they should esteem in 
manhood those who had inculcated the lessons of their youth, who 
had carefully supplied their wants, who had watched their welfare 
with anxious solicitude. We may therefore attribute the reverence 
shown the women of Germany to their influence as the prophets 
of gods, to the important part they bore in all the private and pub- 
lic affairs of their nation, and to their unlimited control over the 
other sex in the years of their infancy. 

Than the thought of a woman led into slavery, none could be 
more horrid or revolting to the Germans. This idea was im- 
pressed upon them in their infancy, and grew with their growth. 
It inspired them with veneration for the sex, and formed the 
strongest incentive to exertion in battle. Hence, when the Ro- 
mans demanded and received from them the wives and female re- 
lations of their princes as hostages, they secured the surest pledg- 
€s of obedience, the strongest bonds of alliance. 
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Marriage was consideréd incumbent as a duty, and celibacy 
was repudiated by either sex. The mode of courtship was simple, 
and its course never protracted. ‘ The bride brings no portion; 
she receives a dowry from her husband. In the presence of her 
parents and relations he makes a tender of part of his wealth ; if 
accepted the match is approved.” He presents her with no use- 
less trinkets, no gaudy toys; his gifts were such as it became a 
warrior to make and a warrior’s wife to rec>ive. The marriage 
ceremony consisted only in the exchange of property, and it was 
therefore easily consumated. Polygamy obtained no favor among 
them, and second marriage was seldom or never known. Hence | 
the wife, secure in the affections of her husband, and confident that 
they would never be enjoyed by another, even after herself had 
ceased to exist, had abundant reason for constancy and devotion. 
Upon entering the matrimonial state she was informed of the re- 
sponsibilities she incurred, and impressed with the duties of her 
situation. Her domestic cares were her greatest source of enjoy- 
ment, and she sought little pleasure beyond that which a conscious 
performance of duty imparted. Among some of the tribes, women 
were inconsolable at the death of their husbands ; they threw them- 
selves upon the funeral piles; the same fire consumed the living 
and the dead, and the same urn received their mingled ashes. 

However variously females may have been esteemed by modern 
nations, they seem always to have been considered the weaker 
sex. Hence, although they may have been doomed to lead a life 
of toil, the labor alloted them has seldom been of a very severe 
kind. If among many nations they are often found engaged in the 
tillage of the earth, and in the execution of those tasks which are 
generally deemed arduous with us, their condition is yet incom- 
parably easier than that ofthe males. ‘The Germans, however, do 
not appear to have looked upon woman as less capable of labor 
than man; and they appointed her a part equally difficult, and 
surely more comprehensive and more tedious. The wife often 
accompanied her husband in war; and she did not confine herself 
to the camp, nor did she remain inactive. In the heat of battle, 
when the darts of the enemy were flying in every direction, and 
the groans of the wounded and the dying were rising continually 
upon the ear, she was to be found in the thickest of the fight, ad- 
ministering refreshment and relief, and stimulating her friends and 
relations to deeds of glory. She staunched and bound up their 
wounds, supplied their wants while sick, and anxiously awaited 
their recovery. When a son or a brother fell upon the field of bat- 
tle, or died from injuries received in war, his death, if it was at- 
tended with circumstances of even ordinary bravery, was a matter 
rather of joy than grief. His female relatives pointed with delight 
to his scars, and awarded him an honorable place in the world of 
spirits. But if he evinced any fear of danger in the course of the 
action, if his death was accompained with any evidence of a das 
tardly spirit, the ties of consanguinity were forgotten or laid aside, 
the memory of the ignoble victim of timidity was repudiated, 
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and’ he sunk to the grave unhonored and unpitied. Not 
did the treatment of those who survived the battle materially 
differ from this; the brave received due honor for their exploits, 
while contempt, and often bodily punishment, awaited the pusi- 
lanimous. As the females confered rewards upon the brave, it 
was proper they should inflict punnishment upon the ignominious; 
they were the warrior’s judges, and to their decisions he bowed 
submissive. 

History presents many instances in which they have decided the 
fate of battle; their friends being put to flighi, they have rushed 
among them, and by shrieks and lamentations, by bewaling the 
cruel lot that must follow defeat, and portraying the horrors of 
slavery, have inflamed their minds with desperate courage, and 
urged them on to contest and victory. The Cimbri, when Caius 
Marius went in arms against them, resolved to conquer or die. 
With heroic determination, they bound themselves together as 
they stood in their ranks with cords, and used every otber pre- 
caution to prevent defeat or at least an-ignomious flight. Despite 
every exertion, they were overthrown, and pursued in confusion 
to theircamp: Wives sisters, and even mothers, who had in the 
meantime taken their station upon the wagons armed with such 
weapons as the occasion afforded, endeavored by every means to 
rally them to the conflict. ‘The common feelings of human 
ity pleaded in vain to palliate the offence of their kindred, and, 
with their own hands, they inflicted upon them the death which 
they had sought to evade. They maintained, too, the struggle 
against the enemy with desperate valor, and rendered the victory 
of Marius little better than defeat. When, at last, they were 
obliged to yield to the superior discipline of the Roman arms, they 
prefered self-destruction to miserable vassalage, and, suspending 
themselves and their children from the boughs of trees, and the 
tops of wagons, ended a life which had lost every charm and ev- 
ery attraction. 

Such were the German women in war ; if the part they bore in 
peace was less bold and heroic, it was because such a period did 
not call for the display of those traits. ‘They discharged, at all 
times, the duties of the houshold, and those other labors, to the 
performance of which the life of the female sex is at this day 
particularly devoted. Destitute, however, of the luxuries and ele- 
gances of life, and ignorant of the arts of tinsel decoration and 
splendid pomp, these employments, had their attention been con- 
fined to them, could have afforded but little occupation, and they 
would have led a life of comparative inertness. But agriculture 
offered another field, ample for the greatest exertions: it was for 
them to till the soil, to sow the seed, and to reap and husband the 
harvest ; or at least, in these several Jabors, to direct the industry, 
and watch the every movement of slaves, a race little inclined to 
fidelity. The care and education of their children likewise de- 
manded their attention. But as if even all this were unequal to 
their ability, they often engaged in the chase of wild beasts: nor 
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would it seem that in this last pursuit they were much less active 
or successful than the other sex ; indeed, they often excelled, and 
merited and demanded their share of the prey. 

They acted too in another capacity, most important and most 
honorable in the estimate of their nation. The agents of the gods, 
they announced their mandate and signified their will. Implicit 
confidence was placed in their prophecies, and the result was 
awaited with all the assurance and conviction of actual knowledge. 
Among acredulous and highly superstitious people, unwilling to en- 
ter upon the performance of the most insignificant national or even 
individual undertaking, without having first secured divine favor, 
the duties of this office were onerous in the extreme. Man could 
explain the attributes of the deities and the forms of the hierarch 
ical government; he could even venture to solicit the favor and 
propitiate the will of the gods; but woman was often believed to 
partake of divinity itself. Historians have sought the origin of 
their predominant power in matters of religion, but with apparently 
little success ; for after all, though it may have been more decided 
and obvious at one time than another, we are only certain that it 
existed. ‘The observation of a curious people has, however, ae- 
quainted us with many particulars, interesting if not important. 

It would seem, that their opinion was ever venerated in war, 
and ever respected in peace. A single word from them could stay 
the ardor of a ferocious people on the eve of battle, or create war 
in the midst of tranquillity ; could crush every feeling of humanity, 
or awaken the kindliest emotions. In the camp, they decided by 
lot, the moment of onset, and stimulated their friends by the hope 
of success, or dissuaded them by the fear of defeat. In battle they 
advanced unawed to the midst of the contending forces, and clothed 
in the garments indicative of religious purity, they announced the 
decree of Heaven. By their mad cries, whichrose above the clash 
of arms, and by their strange antics, which nothing but fanatie 
frenzy could have suggested, they wrought the minds of their peo- 
ple to the highest pitch of desperate fury. ‘The past, the future, 
life itself, was swallowed up in the excitement of the present mo- 
ment ; and it was almost impossible that men who had forgotten 
every minor consideration, and even every motive for existence, 
should be otherwise than invincible. It does not appear that the 
prophetess had recourse to any intermediate agents: the altars of 
Mercury, and of Mars, smoked at stated intervals with the blood 
of human beings, but she did not immolate the victim; the sacred 
chariot was driven upon emergency through the consecrated 
groves. but she did not guide its course. Such aid was unworthy 
of one inspired with divine truth, and oracular in herself. 

Although the German women were all esteemed of this sacred 
character, some were considered more gifted and godlike than 
others. The fame of VeLepa has descended tous after the lapse 
of eighteen hundred years, and, recorded by the pen of 'Tacyrus, 
it may exist to the most distant futurity. The influence of such 
was almost unlimited ; and their sway was more universal than that 
of the military chieftains, or even the king himself, 
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History, which describes thesoperations of governments, in the 
direction of which women seldom participate ; which records the 
origin, progress, and result of wars, in which they seldom engage ; 
and w hich treats of the whole human family, without the distine- 
tion of sex, casts but little light upon a subject like this Yet few 
and imperfect as are the facts we are able to collect, they present 
much that is worthy of emulation ; and while the enlightened un- 
derstanding of an accomplished sex will reject those customs which 
are inconsistent with our ideas of feminine propriety, they may 
still learn many useful and timely lessons from the females of a 
barbarous nation. E.R.G. 





THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ORATORS AND THEIR AGE. 





Tue first five centuries of the Christian era form, perhaps, the 
most memorable period im History. They comprise the great cri- 
sis of the progress of humanity. This appears to be true if we 
look merely at the magnitude and grandeur of the external events 
—the outward action of that marvellous time. ‘Then it was that 
the ownership of the continent of Europe changed hands—as the 
great migration of the nations brought at once into the light of 
history and the domain of civilization those new races of men, who 
have since had in their keeping the destiny and development of the 
race. 

Then, too, it was that the vast and spacious fabric of ancient cul- 
ture, which had stood for more than four thousand years, fell with 
a crash tothe earth; and the kingly form of antiquity, now dis- 
crowned, with his sceptre broken, emerged from the ruins of his 
palace to recede from the action of the world, and leave the pla- 
ces that once knew him to the usurpation of the mightier Future. 

Then, too, it was that the great Idea—divine in its origin and 
energy—which has ever since controlled the fate of civilization, 
and which now: dominates in the moral world—became imperson- 
ated, embodied and orgrnized in the men and the institutions of 
the Church, and so, in substantial manifestations, entered like a 
conqueror on the scenes of human effort to lay the foundatjon of a 
new and better social order. Such is the three-fold grandeur 
even of the first and merely outward action of that age, which 
found its intellectual expression and utterance in the ‘early elo- 
quence of the Christian Church. But as of all the forms of liter- 
ature eloquence stands in the closest and most intimate relation 
with the society which produces it, so to understand aright the 
spirit and influence of the great Christi: an orators, we must look 
more deeply and carefully into the times in which they lived. 

Force—Freedom—F aith—these are the three cardinal princi- 
ples or elements of social existence which constitute civilisation. 
Just in proportion as their union in any single age or nation is in- 
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timate and complete, just in that proportin is the civilisation which 
they produce, vital, vigorous, and consummate. Now it isthe men» 
orable peculiarity of the early age of Christian eloquence, that in 
its social organization, these three fundamental elements of civili- 
sation, so far from being united or harmonized at all, were arrayed 
against each other in fierce and unrelenting hostility. Each of 
the mindeed, then exhibited a most powerful existence, a most impo- 
sing aspect, and a most prodigious development; but each was 
confined and concentrated in a social world of their own. They 
were soon to be dashed against each other in the fiercest conflict. 
With which, at last, should the victory abide? 

The Roman empire, as it stood in the first centuries of the 
Christian .era, was the embodiment, the impersonation of Force. 
The Roman, from the day when he fixed his camp on the brow of 
the Capitoline Hill, and sailed forth on his first expedition of plu 
der, was man sent forth to subjugate or slay. His armed footsteps 
yet resound through the pages of history like the heavy tramp of 
some gigantic warrior pacing in iron harness through his ancestral 
halls. In the toil of near a thousand years, from the time of Rom 
ulus to the time of Trajan, the Roman had builded up without 
weariness, or pity, or fear, his vast dominion—the Tower of Dread 
to all the nations. Sixty millions of men, of every language and 
lineage, were crushed down together into one dark mass of per- 
sonal servitude, to form its massive foundations. The unhewn 
granite barbarism of Britain, and the finely chiselled nationality 
of classic Greece, severely beautiful as her own Parian marble, 
were compacted together in its mighty masonry. ‘The swords of 
thirty legions kept guard at its portals ; and from its towering bit- 
tlements, looking out at once on the Euphrates and the Atlantic, 
an the Scandinavian Forest and the Sahara Desert, went forth the 
stern voices of doom or destiny, now to stop the fleet career of the 
Bedouin as he swept over his sea of sand, and now to startle the 
unkempt savage of the North from his grim repose in the mountain 
caverns of his home. 

And how wondrously, within the walls of this gloomy fortress, 
were all the elements of human nature, and all the achievements 
af the human mind made to subserve, or arm, or embellish the 
domineering, giant Force, as he dwelt there among his passions! 
Art, turning away from those gentler labors which, at Athens and 
Corinth had peopled portico and temple with images of serene and 
ideal beauty, caught the sterness of her new abode, and now, with 
million-handed toil, she piled the colossal breast-works of the Cap- 
itol and the Palaitum, or stamped upon the rock, as if to live forev- 
er in the memories of men, the fixed and frowning look of that 

im Roman virtue, which, in the brave days of old, had quelled 
and subdued the world. Science left the path of peaceful inver 
tion to become the handmaid of war; to construct the impregna- 
ble camp and the invincible army—to gather, in one eagle glance, 
the capacities of the battle field—to forge the panoply which no 


foeman should pierce, or whet to bloodier issues the pilum or the 
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sword. Poetry, breathing no higher inspiration than patrotism, 
embodied, in forms of epic grandeur, the ancient triumphs, and 
chanted the proud battle-song of grander victories yet to come. 
Philosophy came down from the clear upper air of contemplation, 
at the bidding of despotism, to draw-up the code. Law, the in- 
stitutes of obedience, the Pandects of authority, the iron-leaved 
statute-book of power, this was the one great original result of 
Roman speculation. Shall its significance be described i ina word? 
It was philosophy going fe rth in the footsteps of force to police the 
world. Religion, which had appeared at first in the sombre and 
terrific shapes of the old Etruscan idolatry, and had thus tamed 
down the rebelling instincts of a fierce multitude into the unan- 
imity of an or; ganized state, now, when this task was ac complished, 
loosed her grasp on the cogecienc e, and, no longer aming at the 
restraint of power, arrayed herself in Greek of Syrian graces to 
become his plaything—the show of his holiday. 

Thus, in the social world of which Rome was the centre, the 
domineering force, like Prospero in his enchanted isle, obeyed at 
ance by Ariel and Caliban, had summoned up together the high- 
est and the lowest—the mildest and the most savage instincts of 
humanity, to obey his mandates and perform his work. 

Such was the antagonistic civilisation which the early crators of 
the Church were summoned to confront and condemn. It was by 
far the most grand and complete impersonation of despctising force 
which the world has seen. Under its iron influence their genius 
was to grow and to create. 

But the resources of humanity are boundless, Against the force 
of a ruthless civilisation, thus concentrated in the despotism, om 
ganized in the statute-book, and armed with the sword of Rome, 
ceme forth, in forms yet more strange and appalling—the might» 
ex and wilder element of Freedom. The avengres are in the field, 
From the east and the north—from the cold gorges cf the Ural 
and the Caucasus—from the wide and savage wastes lashed by the 
stormy waves of the Baltic and German seas—rushed forth at once 
the hosts of barbarism.. An impulse, simultanecus, universal, re- 
sistless, set them in motion, at the same moment, in the depths of 
Centra f Asia and on the western shcre of Europe. As they gath- 
e@r—the Hun and the Vandal, the Saxon and the Goth—and move 
om, each in his own mighty horde, unconscious of the other—thew 
glittering spear-heacs, as if by some preternatural attraction, some 
providential polarity, all traverse to the Capitol! On! on! to the 
ternal City ‘ And now death to the slayer—destruction to the 
destroyer—woe to the impious Babel, so long drunk with the life- 
blcod of the nations, Such was the savage cry of human free- 
dom, as it rushed forth from its native forest—untamed—barbarie 
—wrathful—tamultuous—to pluck down the great Bastile of civ> 
lisation. Such was the mode and aspect of freedom, which the 
Christian orator, in the God-given strenzth of his faith, was to en 
counter, and soften, and subdue. 

And now, between the tyrenneus force and the lawless freedom 
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of the times—thus embcdied in the Roman and the barbaric worlds 
—arose the mighty brotherhood of faith. It is to make itself heard 
amid all the uproar of their conflict. It is to create and consum 
mate its own organization in the midst of their confusion. Outof 
the scattered fragments of an ancient culture, and the jarring ele 
ments of savage life, it isto construct a mew civilisation; and thro’ 
a victory won at once over paganism, despotism, and barbarism, 
itis to travel up to the moral monarchy of the world. To an a 
of furious passions and gigantic crimes, it is to uplift the awful 
sancity of conscience ; and against the shocks of power, and the 
seductions of heresy, it is to guard, as the palladium of its safety, 
the.sacred unity of its creed. 

Such, then, described in meagre outline as alone our space pep- 
mits, was the scene of effort, and such the stupendous task at 
temped and achieved by the early Fathers, the great orators of the 
Christian Church. In their influence on the society which lay 
disrupted and weltering around them, they were, by far, the might- 
iest revolutionary leaders the world has known. Professedly the 
votaries of religion and letters, in fact, they were, in the highest 
and largest sense, great men of action. ‘The genius of the states 
inan is blended in their characters with the subtlety of the philoso- 
pher and the fervor of the apostle. Apart from all their theolog> 
cal and literary merit, a capital charm of their writings is found 
in the life-like potraiture which they present of the social life which 
is heaving around them. The works of the great prelates of the 
fourth century,—of Athanasius and Augustin, of Gregory and 
Chrysostom, of Jerome and Ambrose—unsightly and repulsive as 
they may a»pear,—the bulky folios, in this age of parlor literature, 
—they are yet luminous and electric within. They are the true 
memoirs of the age. On those ample pages yet stand forth, in 
bold relief and living reality, the actions, the characters, the asp> 
rations, and energies of the time. Ideas the most abstruse, and 
problems the most profounl, seem, in the combats of the great’ 
orators, to personify themselves in the heart of the discussion and 
the vivid truth of the language. <A great sincerity lends new 
interest to every movement of their minds. And amidst rapid 
narrative and piercing analysis, and profound metaphysical spee- 
ulation and invective, and sarcasm and pathos, the reader is born 
irresistibly along on the impulses of an eloquence which gathers 
boldness, variety, and.vigor, by concentrating within itself the ar- 
dent convictions, the impetuous passions, the wonder, and fear, and 
faith of an unsettled and tempest-tossed society. 
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ON THE DEATH OF OUR DEAR LITTLE TOMMY 
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And thou art gone, dezr boy—gone to thy rest, 

Assome sweet dove that seeks its Mother’s nest, 

And thow hast found a home beyond the clouds of Even, 
In that sweet land of flowers—a happy Heaven! 


Well I remember how in j hom glee, 

You sported laughing rouud thy mother’s knee, 
And told your love to her fond veating heart, 
Nor dreamed, alas! you were so soon te part. 


And how that Mother’s heart did round thee twine, 
Her pure gffections—offering divine, 

With heart high beating full of hope and joy, 

She prayed, “Oh Heaven, bless my darling Boy!” 


And when at night-time, thou didst sink to rest, 
As young bird on thy gentle Mother’s breast, 
How did she ask the guardian Angels bright, 

Yo keep thee safe, until the morning light. 


Since thou art gone, “dear Boy,” thy Mother weape, 
Aad holy vigil round thy ashes keeps, 

Say could she wish thee back again! Oh no, ° 

k or Earth is full of bitterness, and wo. 


Thou art an Angel now dear lovely Boy, 

And. st*i,’sta harp of gold in Heavenly jcy, 

Yet while the sweet notes tremble on the string, 
Hark thy voice echos, “Hosannah to the King!” 


Weep not, sweet Mother, for thy Boy shall rice 

At the last trump, to meet thee in the skies; 

And when thy boat shal] launch from off lite’s share 
Mother and Boy, shall meet to part no more!” 


Then be resigned—submit to Heaven’s will, 
Husband and children love thee dearly still, 
We will go with thee to that land of joy, 
When thou dost meet again thy darling Boy. 
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ComraDeEs! round our woodland quarters , 
Sad-voiced Autumn grieves; 
Thick ly down theseswelling waters 
Float his fa'len leaves. 
Through the tall and naked timber, 
Cvulumne-like and oid, 
Gleam the sunsets of Nuvember 
With their skies of goid. 


O’er us, toward the Sout! -land heading 
Streams the grey wilesgrese; 

On the night frost sounds the treading 
Of the stately moose, 

Fast the streams with ice are clos‘ng, 
Colder grows the sky, 

Se non lake and river frozen 
Shall our log-piles lie. 
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‘When with sounds of smothered thunder, 
‘On some night of rain, 

Lake and river break assunder 
Winter’s weakened chain, 

Down the wild March-flood shall bear them 
To the saw-mill’s wheel, 

Or where steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel. 





Be it starlight. be it moonlight, 

In these vales below, 
-'Whea the earliest beam of sunlight 

Streaks the mourtain’s snow, 

“- the hoar-frost keen and early 
To our hurrying feet, 

And the forest echoes clearly 
Ali our blows repeat. 





When the crystal Ambijeji’s 
Stretches broad and clear; 
And: Milnoket’s pine biack ridges. 
Hide the browsing deer; 
Where through lakes and wide morasses, 
Or through rocky walls, 
‘Swift and strong Penobscot passes, 
White with foamy fails; 


Where, through clouds, are glimpses given 
i Of Katahdin’s sides— 
‘Rock and forest piled to heaven, 


Torn and plowed by'slides! 
Far below the Indian trapping 
nthe sunshine warm, 
Far above the snow-cloud wrapping 
Half the peak in storm ! 


Where ure mossy carpets better 
‘Than the Persian weaves, 

And, than Eastern perfumes, sweeter 
Seem the fading leaves, 

And a music wild and solemn, 
From the pine tree's height, 

Rolls its vast and sea+like volume 
On'the winds of night. 


Make we here our camp of winter; 
: And‘through slect and snow, 
5 Pitchy knot and beechen splinter 
On our hearth shali glow; 
Here, with mirth to ligteu duty, 
We shall lack aijone, 
Woman with her smile of beauty, 
And her gentile tone. 


But, her distant hearth is burning 
For our Work today, 

And her welcome at rettrning 
Shall our loss repay. 

Strike, then, comrades! Trade is waiting 
On our rugged toil, 

Far ships waiting for the freighting 

Of our woodland spoil! 


Ships, whose traffic links there highlands 
Bleak and cold o* ours, 

With the citron planted islands, 
Of a clime of flowers, 
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To our frosts the tribute bringing 
Of eternal heats, 
In our lap of winter flinging, 
Tropic fruits and sweets. 


Cheerly on the axe of labor, 
Let the sunbeam dance, 
Better than the flash of sabre, 
Or the gleam of lance! 
Strike!—With every blow is given 
Freer sun and sky, 
And the long-hid earth to Heaven 
Looks with wondering eye. 


Loud behind us grow the murmurs 
Of the age to come, 

Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers 

earing harvest home!— 

Here her virgin-lap with treasures 
Shall the green earth fill, 

Waving wheat and golden maize ears 
Crown each beechen hiil. 


Keep who will, the city’s alleys, 
Take the smooth shorn plain, 

Give to us the cedarn valleys, 
Rocks and hills of Maine! 

In our North-land, wild and woody, 
Let us stil] have part— 

Rugged nurse and mother sturdy, 
Hold us to thy heart! 


Oh! our free hearts beat the warmer 
For thy breath of snow, 

And our tread is ail the firmer, 
For thy rocks below. 

Freedem, hand in hand with labor, 
Watiketh strong and brave; 

On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth Slave! 


Brother looks on equal brother, 
» anhood looks on men,— 
Be thy future, oh our Mother, 
As our past hath been— 
Heavezward, like thy mountain-guardians, 
With their star-crowns decked, 
And thy watchword, like Katahdin’s 
Cloud swept pine, “Erect!” 
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ACQUISITION OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 





The Greek language has been justly described as “the shrine of the genius of 
the old world.” From our boyhood we are taught to revere it as the dialect of 
poets, and orators, and herves now canonized in fame. We think of Greeee 
with wonder—with awe—as the land of classic story and song. Itis hallowed 
in our associations by a strange mystery; it is the dwelling place of a noble by- 
gone race—a mausoleum consecrated by their ashes—a land where “flowers now 
blossom from the dust of kings.” 

However we may account for it, it is certain that the Grecian mind was formed 
mamouldof surpassing beauty. The fact needs no illustration, The poetie 
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spirit which gave a voice to every object in nature—which animated every exis- 
tence with a soul—which held conyerse with spirits, not only in the grove and 
by the fountain, but among the terrors of the tempest—that high perception of 
sublimity, which found its element not alone in the nobler operations of exter- 
nal nature, but alsoin the high virtues and energies of the human soul—that 
delicate sense of the beautiful which imparted a grace to every thought—these 
have ever been the admiration of mankind. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose (which has a practical aim) to dis- 
cuss the merits of Grecian literature, or analyze its characteristics. We would 
however, advert in this connection to what we deem a prevailing error; we 
mean that of regarding the literature of ancient Greece as having arisen at once 
in its perfection—as having been born in maturity—as having burst with full orb, 
from chaotic darkness. Reason frowns on such a supposition, and history does 
not countenance it. To believe that the genius of Homer sprang into existence, 
like the goddess of Wisdom, full-armed ; that in the darkness of a barbarous and 
unlettered age, the birth of poetry was proclaimed in the Iliad ; that its harmo- 
nies first woke the slumbers of the mind, and that in all its polish, and beauty, and 
labored numbers, it surprised the world, is to believe against nature, and, if chroe- 
nology be anything, against revelation. 

Without dwelling, however, upon general topics, we proceed to consider the 
two points which we have particularly in view at the present time, viz; the ob- 
jects to be gained by the study of the Greek language at the prevent day, and.the 
best method of acquiring this language. 

The doubts and objections which have been raised respecting the study of the 
dead languages, have resulted,from an entire misapprehension of the object of 
such astudy. This object is not the acquisition of knowledge, as such, but the 
cultivation of the mind. We wish that this truth might be sounded again and 
again, wherever loose views of the subject of education are gaining influence.— 
The grand aim of all education, which is not strictly professional, is to cultivate 
the powers of the mind, and not tofurnish it with the materials of its operation. 
The primary object in the study of the Greek language, is the elevation of the 
mind itself—the refining of its taste—the quickening of its perception of beauty, 
the discipline of its powers of thought. These results are secured in a variety of 
ways. The study of the language itself furnishes an important discipline. The 
mind is brought to the investigation of a noble and highly cultivated tongue ; to 
perce've and appreciate a great and symmetrical structure ; to feel the. nicest 
discrimination ; to trace the subtle change of signification, and form the bodily 
ear to the music of a language “ which made euphony its primary law.”’ 

But we are disposed to regard these and other advantages as subordinate, and 
to view, as the main object, the perusal of Grecian literature. We have allu- 
ded to the riches which are treasured up in the m pnuments of Grecian mind, and 
we have no time to descant upon their value. Eulogy has been exhausted upon 
them, but they can be duly appreciated only in possession. We have now in 
view the effect which such a perusal is to have upon the mind itself; and we say 
comprehensively—it will cultivate sense of beauty. This is enough ; it is no light 
and dreamy refinement, it is. one of the glories of the human mind, one of the 
foundations of greatness, and one of the securities of virtue. 

We are not of those who can lavish upon the ancient classics unqualified, 
praise. Mind has made achievements in our time, to which, in that, age. of its. 
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history, it was entirely unequal. In taste, in that power of imagination “which 
moulds the objects of nature, and makes them all speak the language of man,’ 
and in the high percepticn of harmonies in language, we may safely accord to the 
ancient Greeks the praise of being unsurpassed. Butin the higher range of 
thought and sentiment, and in the poetry of mind, (if we may use such an expres- 
sion for that which is nameless,) they were children. The world is certainly 
advancing, the genius of Homer was wonderful in its time, but it conld not an- 
ticipate the whole progress of the human mind The “ tale of Troy diviue ” and 
the story of ‘‘ the man of many wanderings,” are immortal poems; but jour own 
Milton and Shakspeare, as they lived far on in the world’s advancement, could 

not but do more. Homer had no power tocompose the speeches of the fallen 

angels, or the soliloquies of Hamlet and his king. 

We repeat it, then, the Greek classics should be read mainly to cultivate the 
sense of beauty. And how is this end to be gained? We answer—by an easy 
and rapid perusal. Itis not until the painful labor of the school-boy is over— 
until the irksomeness of the college lesson has ceased to afflict—until the sense 
of difficulty and fatigue is no longer associated with every thought of a page 
of Greek—that the reading of it can become a pleasure. While the page is dark 
to the eye, and the questions of roots tand conjugations, rules and exceptions, 
perplex the mind, the student cannot view the study as anything else thana toil 
and adrudgery. But let this necessary introduction be past—let the language 
become so familiar that its words shall convey their meaning directly to the 
mind, without the thought of their being foreign—let the student begin to read 
page after page with something of the ease of a vernacular tongue—and the fruit 
ef his labors will appear. Let him-repeat a book of the Iliad, until all thoughts 
of Lexicon, Commentary, obsolete roots, “ hard places,” etc., is excluded—until 
all association of painis gone—and then is he prepared to enjoy the poem itself. 

We belicve we are far from encouraging any radical notions on the subject of 
education ; but we must believe that our views of the real end which we should 
aim atin the study of the anciert classics are yet somewhat monkish. We de- 
rived the whole system from the monastery, and we have not yet shaken from it 
the dust and damps of the cell. ‘lhe study of the Greek language, in itself, we 
have already allowed to be productive of important benefits ; but we are not to 
aim at making al] our educ:ted men philologists. We are to instruct them in 
the general system; and teach them to use it. But to make the minute details of 
mere grammatical lore—such as a Buttman or a Porson have made the business 
of their lives—an essential part of a general education, is entirely disproportion- 
ate; it sto drive the pupil into the utmost ramifications of one department, and 
leave eventhe grand elements of a thousand others unknown. Philology isa 
science and a profession ; the perusal of the Iliad a means of general cultiva- 
tion. 

We do not forget that a language must be well understood, before the spirit of 
its literature can be appreciated. But the distinctive force of words, the signi- 
feation of their various forms, and the full meaning of idiomatic expressions, are 
to be learned, first, from the general structure of the language, and then from 
careful and oft-repeated use. We learn but little of any existence from mere 
description, and of language (we might almost say) least of all. We have not be- 
gun, therefore, to derive the principal benefits from the rea‘ing offthe Greek 
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until considerable portions of the best authors are so familiar as to be read with 
rapidity and pleasure. 

To what extent it is posseble to appreciate beauties hidden underthe veil ofa 
foreign, and perhaps a dead language, would form an interestirg subject of in- 
quiry. We cannot now enter upon it; suffice it to say, that it will always be im- 
possible to decide precisely where the language of metaphor begins. In the 
following language of Othello, which we quote for want of time to find an in- 
stance more appropriate, how difficult would it be for a foreigner to feel the exact 


measure of the metaphoric use. 


“ Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction ; had He rained 
All kinds of sores and shameson my bare head ; 
Steeped me in poverty to the Very lips: 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience.” 


But we hasten to considerthe second of the topics above mentioned, name- 
ly—the best mode ef acquiring the ancient Greek. To examine this point, is 
the leading object of the present inquiry. In reply to the question, “ How is 
the encient Gree\ to be so acqnired as to be read with ease and pleasure as a 
familiar tongue?” We aaswer— by the acquisition of the Modern Greek To 
this position, which may suprise some, and meet the opposition of many, we 
beg leave to call attention. . 

The Greek has long been termed a dead language. If it beso, then the Eng- 
lish of Henry the VIII is a dead language also. But we would not insist upon 
a word; let it be pronounced dead—its descendant lives, bearing the features 
of the sire ; so loug as we find modern Greek what it is we shall not be injured, 
even if it be declared to be no Greek. So far fromregarding these as separate 
languages, we consider the modern tongue as presenting a wonderful inetance 
of the preservation of a language through the shoc|s of revolution and national 
downfall. It is astonishing toobserve the resemblance between tie language 
in which the wild mountain songs of Grecian patriotism are now chanted, and 
that in which Homer tuned his lyre three thousand years ago. The Englishman 
reads the ‘Faery Queen’ with pleasure, and the Greek of our day the Iliad. We 
need not dwell upon this resemblance, either for proof or illustration ; so far as 
the written form of the language is concerned, it is a matter, not of conjecture, 
but offact. The question of pronunciation furnishes reom for opinion. But we 
are almost willing to rest this point upon a single inquiry ; can any good reason 
be assigned for supposing that the pronunciation has changed more than the 
languageitself? If not, we certainly are contented to learn that pronunciation 
from those whom nature has taught, rather than from the inventions of Erasmus. 
This topic, although not essential to our present subject, is fuli of interest. If 
among the voices of living men we may hear those very accents which onee 
formed the magic of the lyre. roused the heroism of the battle field, and com- 
manded “ the applause of listening senates,” we may well be enthusiastic. With- 
out entering, however, upon the discussion of this fruitful theme, we refer the 
reader to Mr. Pickering’s able exhibition of it, and to a comparison of the corres- 
ponding words :n the Latin, and even in the Eaglish. 

Whether the present pronunciation is that of ancient Gree’: or not, it is a real 
pronunciation, and this alone gives it interest and value. ‘The intelligent scBrl- 
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‘ar can never feel any satisfaction in reading Greek under a fictitious pronuncia- 
tion. Tous it is painful and mortifying: But give us a living one—taught by na- 
ture, and heard in the mother tongue of the fellow being from whom we are to 
iearn it—and there is a satisfaction in the reality of our standard which fully re- 
pays the difficulty of its acquisition. We venture to say that the mere adoption 
of the modern pronunciation, if well taught would throw a charm over the study 
of the Greek in our schools, of which we do not now dream. 

But—what is more than all, the language of modern Greece may be learned as 
a spoken tongue. Thisis the great secret of the whole, a secret gradually work- 
ing its way to the light, although clouded and repressed by the power of inveter- 
ate prejudice—that languege, the child of Nature, is to be learned inthe way 
which she has pointed out, Our notions on the point will undoubtedly be antici- 
pated even on this suggestion, and denounced as Hamiltonian and empirical.— 
For ourselves, we learned what we know of Greek, in the old way ; but we be- 
lieve that the time is not far distant when the man will undertake to vie with the 
infant in the rapid acquisition of language, and try the order of Nature, instead 
of the order of Logic. The day, we believe, is nearly over, when the pupil 
must be sent to his grammar to learn a language as a philosopher, to march up 
through the grades of an artificial system before he begins to venture upon the 
reserved means of practice and familiar use ; in short, tolearn all the character- 
istics of the object, before he is allowed to have a sight of the object itself. We 
shall find that the nearer we can approach in our method of learning any lan- 
guage to thatin which we learned our mother tongue, the more speedy, as well 
as sure, will be our success. Whatever theory may dictate, the fact is, that the 
human mind is so formed as to acquire language in this way, and in this only, 
with success ; the logical mode may seem more expeditious ; but in the end it is 
not so. Modern languages are beginning tobe studied more and more in this 
way ; the living native teacher is emploved, and the pupil is to acquire the lan- 
guage by hearing, speaking, and writing it. ‘Ihe philosophy of alanguage is be- 
ginning to be studied after the language itself. But this method has not yet 
found favor, to any considerable extent, in the acquisition of Latin and Greek.— 
From the want of the living teacher, we are obliged to make an approximation 
to the natural method, but even this has rarely been attempted When it shall 
be discevered how rapid may be the advance of the learner, even in the ancient 
languages, whe is compelled to use them in writing and speaking, even with a 
very slight knowledge of general laws ; how such a pupil will outstrip the gram- 
matical construer,and become at home in the langauge, while the latter is yet 
unfamiliarized and mechanical ; the opposite course of instruction will be class- 
ed among the absurdities of those old philosophers, who, in philosophic conclave , 
enacted laws for Nature, and expected her to obey them. 

The application of these remarks to the subject in hand will be obvious. In 
acquiring the modern Greek, we may employ the living teacher—we may prae- 
tice conversation and writing to any,extent—we may refer continually to use—the 
norma loquendi; in a word,we may make it a familiar tongue. almost like our 
own. When this is done (and it is not a fearful task, compared with the labor 
of working out the process reserved,) with what preparation do we approach the 
ancieat Greek ?. The student is now prepared to understand the philosophy of 
the language ; he can notice and classify the changes which have been wrought, 
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and the very study of these changes is interesting He reverts to the Attic wri- + 
ters and even to the Iliad, as the reader of English literature reverts to Spenser 
and Chaucer. We believe we do not exaggerate when we say, that the modern 
Greek peruses the Illiad with less difficulty than we do the poetry of Chaucer. 
And who is ready to allow that the Frenchmen or the German can compete with 
the Englishman in interpreting the language of that poet, or that the foreigner 
can arrive at the understanding of it himself, in any way so surely as to learn 
first the English of the present day? 

There is a charm to most men in a living and spoken language, which does not 
belong to the ancient. The study of the modern language, 1s becoming more 
and more fashionable and popular. Native teachers are becoming more abund- 
ant, and above all, we are taught in the way which (call it lazy or superficial, if 
we will) is the oply way in which languages will long be learned. So pleasing 
is this way to the learner, and so unsuccessful is its opposite,even when yeare 
have been consumed in securing anything like a comfortable and gratifying read- 
iness, that unless it can be applied to the Latin and Greek, these languages will 

cease to be read, except under the compulsion of the master, and the field of 
their literature will be in effect forsaken. 

Greece is attracting to itself more and more the attention of civilized nations. 
its Janguage will become an object of interest, and the knowledge of it a means 
ofusefulness. As it rises to importance and influence, its literature will become 
valuable, and those who study the modern Greek will have at once an avenue to 
this interesting field, and a key to the treasures of antiquity. The emigration of 
native Greeks will, ere long, furnish teachers ; and their presence, as it will af- 
ford unlimited means of improvement, will give a powerful stimulus to the pros- 
ecution of their language. When our fellow citizens shall converse in the mod- 
ern Greek as readily and as frequently as they now do in French, may we not ex- 
pect the writers of ancient Greece to be readas well as praised, and to assist in 
forming the taste of our age ? 

If this be visionary, we have only to say that the reading of the classics in this 
noble language, to such an extent as to form the taste of our educated men, will 
be unknown. Ourenterprising community will never engage with the Germans 
in the cloistered study of monkish lore, or repay those who may do it. We have 
no motive todo so. In those countries where the avenues to distinction and 
wealth are closed against the common aspirant, men will torture almost any 
study for fame. But here it is not so; and the pursuit which does not meet the 
wants and disposition of the age, will be abandoned. 


We might allude to the power which the cultivation of the modern Greek 
would undoubtedly give in the critical interpretation of the ancient writers. It 
cannot be that the long labors, even of a Heyne or Wolf, will rival in all respects 
the quick perception of a nativein his owntongue. We should certainly expect 
an ordinary reader to be a safer interpreter of Spenser, than the acutest French- 
man who should comment upon it in his closet, with his English Dictionary aud 
Grammar. 

The modern Greek, as spoken by the natives, is a mellifluous tongue. But 
how would an ojd Athenian wonder to hear our scholars utter the language 
of Euripides or Demosthenes! He probably would not recognize the lan- 
guage as his own, ‘I'he charms of a musical and authorized pronunciation 
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would add so much to our interest in the Greek, that we catinot but feel 
that the adoption of the present pronunciation of that language would amply re- 
ward the additional labor of acquiring it. Aside from our desire to converse in 
French, who would feel content to read the French literature in an English pro- 
gunciation ? 

But although we believe that the ancient Greek is to be learned through the 
medium of the modern, if it is to be extensively understood, and that this will 
yet be seen to be the speediest and surest, and even the only truly successful 
course, the time has net arrived in which it is to be generally adopted. We 
would therefore conclude our remarks upon this subject, by suggesting a few 
thoughts respecting such improvements in the teaching of the ancient Greek, 
as fhay admit of immediaye application. As we have already intimated, a con- 
siderable change has taken place within a few years in some of our schools, in 
the mode of teaching the ancient languages. Books have been prepared upon 
the principle of use ; and the pupil has been introduced to the language itself, as 
wellas tothe grammarian. Correct views upon this subject are evidently fore- 
ing their way to the public attention and to the school-room. Fer a very pleas- 
ant exhibition of such views, we would refer the reader toa little volume entitled 
“Classical Education of Boys.” 

Perhaps no exercise is more valuable in the study of a language, particularly 
in the commencement of such study, than that of appl ying to visible objects the 
corresponding words of the language. Let the learner of Greek make it his 
practice to recall the Greek name of every thing which he sees ; the furniture 
of his room—the objects seen from his window—the most trifling things which 
his eye meets ; let him add epithets to these, and then join a verb. Let this 
practice be continued until he can readily recall short phrases relating to such 
objects, and ask questions concerning them. How obvious is it, that such an ex- 
ercise will strongly engage the interest, even of the mature mind? Now this ie 
no new plan. We adopted it when we sat on our mother’s knee, and we found 
it unfailing in the acquisition of the English tongye. During the first three years 
of infancy—the weakest portion of our existence—without any purpose, or 
determined application, we all acquire a knowledge of language which is vastly 
more valuable than that which the grey-headed philologist has acquiied from his 
books, in the long study of manhood. We mea more valuable, se far as mere 
acquaintance with language is concerned; we mean, that almost any Greek 
scholar might well exchange his knowledge of Greek for such a knowledge of it 
as he possessed of his mother tongue, at the age of three years. May we not, 
then, imitate the teachings of nature ? or has the infant capacities for learning in 
this way, which are unknown afterward? Ifthe latter be true to some extent, 
itis far from being true altogether, 

Another very important means of introducing the pupil to a familianty with a 
language, is the committing to memory portions of interesting books. This has 
been practiced, and with great success. The pupil should repeat extracts from 
the Greek writers, as he repeated his nursery stories in childhood. Large por- 
tions of Homer and of the pastoral, lyric, and even dramatic poets, should be 
committed to memory, and the bolder passages ef Demosthenes declaimed upon 
the stage. We might dwell on theywriting of exercises, etc., but we forbear. 
We have doubtless already said enough to expose ourselves te the charge of 


‘quackery,’ 
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There is a deep and beautiful philosophy in language, which forms one of the 
highest and most interesting studies of manhood. The language itself must first 
be learned, and this study nature has allotted to childhood. The study of its class- 
ificatiens and general laws is reserved for maturity. We certainly need not fear 
to follow the instructions and example of nature. The mind is not the product 
of human artifice, nor are its laws subject to human regulation. We must disci- 
pline and exercise its powers, in conformity with the nature and: condition of our 
being. 

Much as we have boasted ofthe triumph ofthe Baconian philosophy, that tri- 
umph is not complete ; it must yet sweep away the vestiges of thuse errors which 
preceded it—errors which still linger among us; it must yet gain more and more 
the implicit confidence of mankind, and while it abjures the society of the Addi. 
eal innovator, establish the empire of truth. 


For Wellman’s Miscellany. 


THE STATE OF MAINE. 
HER COMMERCIAL NOTORIETY—HER MEN—WHERE FOUND. 


BY WM. B. HAMBLIN, ILLINOIS. 


Although the state of Maine is at one extreme point of our nation and her 
sons are hailed as “ down-easters ;” yet in a commercial point, she is the chief 
cause of our nation’s notoriety. It is owing to Maine more than to any other 
state, that our nation’s ships are seen in most every port on the globe ; and nature 
has so arranged it, by giving the state so extended a seacoast, such fine har- 
bors, and so great a privilege for ship building, that in commerce no other state 
will ever be likely to rival her. 

By the last year’s report, is appears that of the 428 vessels built for coasting 
and foreign navigation 248 about three fifths, were built in Maine. The county 
of Lincoln alone, not embracing one entire Congressional District, owns 190,000 
tons of shipping, which with the exception of Boston is more than is owned by 
any other Congressional District in the Union, New Bedford, Philadelphia, New 
York, (4th district) and Baltimore not excepted. (See National Intelligencer) 
Maine built Jast year about 90,000 tons of shipping, Mass. 40,000, not one halfas 
mach ;and New York furnished, beside her inland navigation, about the same 
as Mass. 

Maine furnishes more sea captains and sailors in proportion to her population. 
than any other state. But few are aware that a large proportion of American 
seaman, who traverse most all parts of the globe, claim Maine as their home. 
Not only are the seamen of Maine scattered in various parts of the world, but 
others attending to various occupations, have gone to different parts of the Union, 
so much so thatin many places in the southern and western states persons have 
remarked that more peope are among them from Maine than any other eastern 
state. A number of the members of Wiscondin Legislature claim Maine as their 
gative state. 
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It has often been asserted that more mechanics and laborers from Maine are 
found in the manufacturing establishments in Mass. than from any other eastern 
state. In one shoe manufacturing town in Mass., containing a population of 
5000, about one third of said population are from Maine, and one half of the la- 
borers. The quick and cheap transportation from the central parts of Maine as 
well as the demand for laborers being great, is One great reason why so many 
go to Mass. It is well worthy of notice that many of the young persons of both 
sexes, coming from Maine as laborers, are persons of intelligence, and many of 
them spend yearly part of their earnings to add to their intellectual knowledge: 
Many spend six months in the factories and ‘the rest of the year in attending 
some Jnstitutionof learning. Many whoyank high as teachers, are not ashamed 
to assert that they have spent part of their days in the factory. 

There are many things that tend to give the sons of Maine 2 hardiness and dis- 
position toroam. Says a writer, “The population of the seacoast of Maine is 
competentto fill the highest demands of the most ambitious nation the sun ever 
saw. Their,natural home is the ocean, and they court its invigorating gales and 
face its tempest blasts on every sea, They are brave, hardy, intelligent and in” 
domitable; they need but scope to achieve the highest reputation, They are des- 
tined to be the ship builders, the navigators, and mariners of the world.” 

1. The coast ot Maine being rocky and sterile, fishing, coasting, and ship- 
building is the chief business of the inhabitants near the coast. ‘Thus a great part 
of the people spend most of their days away from home and find ready employ in 
carrying the great amount of lumber from the heart of the state to the West In- 
dies and the Southern States. 

2. North of the central part of Maine, thousands of young men are engaged 
during the winter in cutting t mber, and in running logs in tke sprirgin which 
business many hard and perilous scenes are encountered ; and like the seamen 
are much of their time from their homes. 

3. A large propertion of the young men in the central part of Maine fit them- 
selves for school teaching, and thus supply many places in the southern and west- 
ern states, and even in old Mass. with teachers. 

In connection with the preceding, we wish to give a historical sketch of Maine, 
with a brief history of him who made the first survey of the coast of said state, 

The first settlement in Maine was made by the English at the mouth of the 
Kennebec in 1670, 13 years before the pilgrims landed. hese became diskear- 
tened and returned to England the following year. The first permanent settle - 
ment was made at York in 1680. Capt. John Smith in 1614 first surveyed our 
coast from the Penobscot to Cape Cod in an open boat, and gave names to the 
most important places on the coast ; and having drawn achart of the same, he re- 
turned to England, and by the fancied resemblance of our coast to that of England 
he called it New England, which name it has ever since borne with that of Cape 
Ann. 

[fa survey of ovr coast in an open boat now, when so many crafts are gen- 
erally in sight, is dangerous, it must have been more so when not a settler was 
here. Smith’s chart was so accurate that it was used many years after. No oth- 
er part of the coast of the United States presents so many islands and inden- 
tations as does the coast of New England. Consequently it must have been very 
diffieult to survey it. As a history of this adventurous man ought to be borne in 
mind, we here offer a sketch of it. 
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1. When a youth he was put out as a merchant apprentice ; but left at the age 
of fifteen, and travelled into Germany, France, the Netherlands, Egypt and Aus- 
tria, and there joined the army of the Emperor of Austria, who was at war with 
the Turks. While the two armies were near together, the Otteman proposed 
that there should be a single combat by persons selected on both sides, Smith 
was selected from the Austrian army and came off victorious in three personal 
combats. 

2. Subsequently, he was captured and sent a slave to the sea of Azoph, where 
he killed his master and fled to Russia ; and after visiting France, Spain and Mo- 
rocco, he returned to England and joined the adventurers who first settled Vir- 
ginia. 

Before the terminatien of the voyage, many of the crew feared that Smith would 
raise a mutiny and take the command himself, and he was seized, notwithstand- 
ing he firmly asserted his innocence, and put in irons, till the termination of the 
voyage; nor was he permitted to assume the command assigned him by the 
eompany in England, till by mismanagement the colony came near being anni- 
hilated, and then they were glad to let Smith take the command. 

While Smith remained with the young colony, he came near loosing his life 
on a number of occasions, and at one noted time his life was spared by the in- 
terference of the chief’s daugnter, Pocahontas. 

While we take a view of Smith’s adventures in the old and new countries, his 
long journies when but a youth, and when modes of conveyance were not as 
great as at present, we are led to say that he possessed a great mind; but like 
too. many that are called great, his career was stained with blood. 





For Wellman’s Miscellany. 


TO CERELIA, 


BY Ss. Cc. COFFINBERRY, ESQ. 


a 


Thou hast mingled with dust, spring flowers bend o’er thee, 

Which were plac’d there by friends, and have twin’d there for years, 
Oh yes, thou art gone, but those friends still deplore thee, 

And oft do they moisten those flowers with tears. 


How oft have I lingered, when others were sleeping, 
Round the scene where our souls often mingled in one, 
And thought of thy doom, till I found myself weeping, 
To think [ must linger behind thee alone. 


Tiy voice I still hear in the forest tree groaning, 

As though with my own plaintive song it would join ; 
Thy sigh I still hearin the hollow wind moaning, 

As if thine own spirit would mingle with mine. 


Thy glance I still see in the ev’ning thus blending, 
Its pure sparkling light with the azure of even, 
As if from the portal, of bliss thou wert bending, 
And beck’ ning down, to invite me to heaven. 


Bell Mont, 1850. 
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Rosert Hat was the son of a distinguished clergyman, born at Arnsby, Eng- 
jand, May 2, 1764, was the youngest of fourteen children, and, in infancy, the 
feeblest, though afterwards his frame and constitution bordered on the athletic. 
He was once given up for dead in the arms of his nurse ; and it was long after 
the average time of children before he could walk or talk. In the former facili- 
ty he was never a proficient—in the latter he soon became remarkable, 

Even at a very early period, as we have been informed by those who had the 
means of knowing, he would frequently entertain the haymakers in the hours of 
wil, and during their meals, by a conversation rich in sensible observations and 
sportive sallies, which secured their admiration and love. Happily the prececity 
of his talent was exempt from the usual fatality of premature extinction. Even 
at nine years of age he could not be restricted to the narrow limits of village 
school instruction, but had read and reflected on Butler’s Analogy, and Jonathan 
Edward’s Treatises on the Affections and the Will. This metaphysical bias he 
himself attributed to an intimate acquaintance with a humble tailor at Arnsby, 
whom he represented as a very well informed acute man. From our knowledge 
of him in after life, we should rather be inclined to say that the dialectical skill 
and tendencies were in the child, for whom it was sufficient to find a willing list- 
ner in the tailor; for it is often characteristic of great and generous minds, to at- 
tribute to others as native excellence what in fact is only seen as reflections of 





their own. 
His first tutor informed his father, when his son was only eleven years of age. 


that he was unable farther to instruct his pupil; and accordingly after a short 
interval, he was taken to the boarding-school of the Rev. John Ryland of North- 
ampton, with whom he remained only a year and a half. The genius of Ryland 
(the father of the late Dr. Ryland) was of a kind well calculated to stimulate his 
son; nor was it unallied to it in bold conception and eccentricity. In the latter 
respect, however, his tutor was a meteor of wilder range and fiercer blaze. 

In September, 1778, he became a member of his father’s church; and having 
given satisfactory proofs of piety and predilection for the Christian ministry, he 
was soon after sent to the Bristol Academy, whence, after three years, he was 
transferred to King’s College, Aberdeen. While at Bristol he was highly appre- 
ciated both asa student and a speaker. What he did and wrote uniformly bore 
the stamp of originality ; and his occasional efforts at Arnsby, Clipstone, and 
Kittering, during the vacations, excited great interest and won him much admi- 
ration. 

During his college pursuits at Aberdeen, the professors of that period, gave 
the strongest testimonies to his proficiency in the various branches of classical, 
mathematical, and philosohical study. At the close of his fourth year, he deliver- 
ed a Greek oration, which obtained for him much local celebrity, and this was 
followed with the honorary degree of Master of Arts. At Aberdeen, he became 
associated, as well in intellectual pursuits as in close frinedship, with Sir James 
Macintosh. These eminent men ever after retained for each other sentiments 
of the highest consideration and attachment. They were so marked at college 
for their unanimity and attainments, that their class-fellows would often point 
to them, and say, “ There go Plato and Herodotus.” 

We have not, in the present instance, to contemplate genius struggling amids 
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counter-working agencies, and making its way notwithstanding the difficulties ; 
but rather the happy results of a combination of favorable circumstances eliciting 
and perfecting its powers. That Hall would have surmounted obstacles of no 
ordinary kind cannot be questioned; but he was not called to the trial. Under 
the parental roof he had the advantage of talent and experienced wisdom to guide 
his early way ; at the boarding school, he was powerfully impelled forward by a 
kindred genius and an exalted moral influence ; in the Bristol Institution, he en- 
joyed the tutorship of Hugh and Caleb Evans, both of them distinguished in their 
day; at Aberdeen, his mental habits were strengthened by the companionship of 
Mackintosh. Having imbibed a taste for literature and a turn for metaphysical 
inquiries in these several schools of instruction, not to forget tle books he first 
read, and the intercourse he held with the celebrated tailor at Arnsby, he was 
providentally p:eparing for that literary and public career to which he was des- 
tined, and which he was by nature adapted tooccupy. The bracing effect of that 
rivalship, and of those friendly discussions in which he and Sir James were 
wont daily to engage, in their wanderings by the shore or in the fields, was, to one 
of his order, like the tightening of the strings of a musical instrument, which, 
when wound up to the right pitch, w as hereafter to pour forth strains of power- 
ful and enchanting melody. Sir James declared of himself, in a letter to Hall, ata 
distant period, that “on the most impartial survey of his early life. he could see 
nothing which so much tended to excite and invigorate the understanding, to di- 
rect it towards high, and perhaps scarcely accessible objects, as his intimacy with 
his honored friend.” Examples of this description have a strong relation to the 
question, whether it be only the calling forth, by means of proper cultivation, the 
rudiments of thought, or the seminal principles of mental superiority, which may 
be%supposed inherent in all rational natures. It is hard to concieve, however, 
amidst innumerable failures, that mere diligence, attended by whatever advanta- 
ges, would work out such stupendous results. 

At the clese of 1783, Mr. Hall received an invitation to become assistant pas- 
tor with Dr. Caleb Evans, at Broadmead, Bristol. It was agreed, however, that 
he should return to his studies in Scotland during the college session of 17845. 
On settling at Bristol, his preaching elevated him to the height of popularity, be- 
ing the evi'ent product of a mind of extraordinary vigor and cultivation ; yet, it 
was deficient in evangelical richness—a circumstance which none afterwards 80 
deeply deplored as himself. 

In August, 1785, he was appointed classical tutor in the Bristol Academy,’ 
situation which he held with great reputation for more than five vears. A pain- 
ful misunderstanding with Dr. Evans, and some differences of sentiment with the 
Church, at length facilitated his removal to another sphere of labor. He was 
invited to succeed Robert Robinson at Cambridge, and went thither in July, 1791. 
From that period, we are informed by one of his hearers, the congregation grad- 
ually increased, till in a few years the enlargement of the place of worship be- 
came necessary. Members of the University frequentlv, and in considerable 
numbers, attended in the afternoons of his preaching, “Several senators, 38 
well as clergymen of the Established Church, received their first lessons in elo- 
quence from his lips.” 

The progress of the French Revolution, which sheok the very foundations of 
society in England, by splitting it into political divisions of opinion, did not more 
violently agitate any place in the kingdom than Cambridge, which was polific ia 
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controversial pamphlets and social conflicts. Hall’s ardent mind became in- 
flamed, and, urged on by acircle of intelligent and active friends, he was induced 
to resist his natural disinclination to writing, and produced a large pamphlet, un- 
der the title of “‘ An Apology for the Freedom of the Press,” which, though com- 
posed witn rapidity, was full of power, and secured for him much distinction as 
an author. This early essay is characterized by a manly avowal of liberal princi- 
ples, communicated in language at once forcible and beautiful, thundering with 
energy, and lightenin g with flashes of brilliant eloquence. 


The next publication laid the basis of his lasting celebrity as an author,—his 
discourse on “ Modern Infidelity.” Independently of its{intrinsic excellence,there 
were several circumstances which contributed to its popularity. It was remark- 
ably well timed, and answered a pressing necessity. Between the years 1795 and 
1799, many debating societies were formed in London, to which the lower classes 
were allured on Sunday evenings, under various pretences, and which became 
in a short time the nurseries of infidelity. The leaven of impiety spread, and he 
had reason to fear that not oniy was the country becoming infected. but that the 
young among his own people were tending to skepticism. ‘This grieved his pi- 
ous sp'rit, and roused into exertion his utmost talent. He first delivered this ser- 
mon at Bristol, in 1800, and then at Cambridge. His own view of the case is 
thus expressed in a preface :— 

“To obliterate the sense of the Deity, of moral sanctions, and a future world ; 
and by these means to prepare a way for the total subversion of every institution, 
both social and religious, which men have been hitherto accustomed to revere, 
is evidently the principle ebject of modern skeptics, —ihe first sophists who have 
avowed an attempt to govern the world without inculcating the persuasion of a 
superior power.” 

He intimates that it is the immaculate holiness of t!.e Christian Revelation 
which is precisely what renders it disgusting to men who are determined, at ull 
evens, to retain their vices. 

“The dominion of Christianity being, in the very essence of it, the dominion 
of virtue, we need look no further for the sources of hostility in any who oppose 
it, than their attachment to vice and disorder. This view of the controversy, if 
it be just, demonstrates its supreme importance, aiid ‘urnishes the strongest plea 
with every one with whom it is not a matter of indifference whether vice or vir- 
tue, delusion or truth, govern the world, to exert his talents, in whatever propor- 
tion they are possessed, in contending earnesily for the faith once delivered to the 
saint.” 

Another circumstance which contributed to the popularity of this discourse, 
was the extreme virulence of an attack in the “Cambridge Intelligencer,” in 
several ietters by Mr. Flower, its editor, which were written, as was generally 
be ieved, in resentment for the friendly advice of Mr. Hall to alter the tone of 
his political disquisitions, About the same time another attack of equal virulence 
was made by Mr. Anthony Robinson,in a separate pamphlet. On the other hand 
it was Jauded by the most distinguished members of the University, celebrated 
by Dr. Parr in his ‘¢ Spital Sermon,” extolled by individuals of literary eminence, 
andespecially praised by Sir James Mackintosh, in the Monthly Review, and 
privately circulated by him, to some extent, among his parliamentary friends.— 


All this, however, would have been unavailing to give it permanent influence, 
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and its author superior fame, had it not possessed extraordinary merits. In trath 
it can never be read without profit, and can never perish while language lasts, 

Within a comparatively short period, Mr. Hall published'two se mons, remor\. 
able also for their display of talent, and their critical adaptation to the times ; 
namely, “ Reflections on War,” and “ The Sentiments proper te the present (yj. 
sis.’ These will be lasting records of his genius, though the exciting occasions 
of them have passed away. The few other sermons from his pen, excepting that 
on the death of Princess Charlotte, hid relation to more private events, though 
of the deepest interest and importance —as “ The Discouragements and Supports 
of the Chritian Minister,” a “ Funeral Sermon for Dr. Ryland,” with some others, 
Besides these, he published many miscellaneous pieces, and some controversial 
writings ; but it 1s not our design either to enumerate or analyze his works. There 
is not one of them, even the very earliest, that has not his peculiar stamp—the 
impress of his original mind, and in general they exhibit a remarkable uniformity 
of excellence, arising, as we believe, from the nice balance of his intellectual 
powers, the discriminating accuracy of his taste, and the abundant labor lima et 
mora which he invariably bestowed uponall his productions. 

—_—Eeerneeeeeeeeeeeeereo eee ees se ee elle 
For Wellman’s Miscellany. 
THE CHIMES. 
BY FRANCES A. FULLER, OF OHIO. 


Oh I walked beside the river, which with sound that ceaseth never, 
Runneth on and on forever, with alangh and with a moan,— 
With a ripple that like childhood laughs and chirrups in the wildwood, 
And a sound that cometh after, of a deeper undertone ;— 
Loving, listning to this murmur, walked [ dreaming all alone, 

By the river with its moan. 


On a sudden, as if faintly, spirits in.the air sang quaintly,. 
Some sweet music whose wild chorus was a-symplony of shells, 
All so suddenly and sweetly, filling my soul’s dome completely ;. 
Came the harmony and discord, and the melody of bells. 
Rippling to me, rippling by me, as a wave of water swells, 
Came the melody of bells. 


Rapidly my sense uprising, fromthe breathless first surprising, . 

Gatherethits intensest powers, for the ravishing to come ; 

And within, my soul sat stilly, bowed and drooping like a lily, 

While new sounds kept pealing, swelling, rising, sinking to a hu m, 

Filling arch and aisle with music, making vocal what was du mb, 
Blending thunderspealand hum. 


From the loudest and the boldest, to the faintest and the coldest, 
All the tones and all the echoes, gathered undulating there ; 
Undulating like the ocean, with a rolling wavelike motion, . 
Making waves and making billows, in the azure morning air,— 
With a most harmonious discord making music grand and rare; 
Stirring all the summer air. 


Soon into my soul a feeling, white-robed like an angel, stealing, 

Seemed to fill it with a presence, as if veiled, the mighty God, 

In the temple dim and earthy, cold and dark and all unworthy, 

Of my tranced soul had entered, and majestically trod : 

Called there by the bells whoze voices full of solema meaning flowed, 
Where the heavenly presence trode. 


And my soul filled with devotion, every separate emotion 
Blending in the one of worship, low before the presence bent ; 
In its lonely reverence kneeling, when the bells had ceased their pealing, 
And I heard the rivers ripple, with its mou:ntul murmur blent,— 
hike life’s undertone of pleasure, which is ever discontent— 
Carol half, and half lament, 
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EASTERNANDWESTERN TALENT, 


It is very natural for people in an old settled country, to imagine themselves mere intel- 
ligent and refined, than those who happen to flive in a new. Foreigners, in coming to 
this country, we presume, think they are visiting an unlearned people. We presume this 
is the case with tne Irish, and we know it to be so with Englishmen. Many of them find, 
on becoming acquainted, that so far from being behind their own country in general learn - 
ing, we are far in advance. This is the case, to some extent, in regard to the East and the 
West. Eastern people generally think the West far behind them in learning and refine- 
ment. This is true, no doubt. in referenee to a very small part and portion of the West. 
There are many towns which are made up of foreigners. A great part of Boston is made 
up of degraded Irishmen, but who thinks of making them the standard by which we shall 
judge of its literary character. The West, so faras it is under the management of Eastern 
men, (and it is generally), is inno sense behind the East. There is at this day, more 
geal in Michigan, a part of Ohio, and Wisconsin, on the subject of Education, than in 

New England. Those who have left the East—and are now the leading spirits of the 
West—so far from being the most illiterate and stupid, have generally been the most ae - 
tive and commanding minds, from the fact that there is a greater chance in the 
West for the aspiring. The man of an intelligent cast of mind, is likely to be more fully 
developed. Yonng men who come West to teach, Ministers to preach and others, are 
greatly disappointed. When they become a little acquainted, they find a great many smart 
Yankee’s came out here before they did. We have sOmetimes, in travelling for the Miscel - 
lany, introduced it to people from the Eastern States ; after glancing at it a moment and 
finding it published at Detroit, they would start back and exclaim, Oh! I live in the East! 
Wonderful! ! The idea that an individual from the East could get any light from the 
West, was absurd. Sometimes, after telling them that we had spent several years in pub- 
lishing in Boston and. New York, we have induced them to look at it and even subscribe. 
The idea that a man who has spent 30 or 40 years in the East, with all its advantages, 
should become stupid the moment he takes up his abode in the West, is laughable in the 
extreme. 

The “ Hilisdale Gazette,’’'in a late notice of the “ Miscellany.’”tells a story on this sub- 
ject worth reading. 

Weuimas’s Miscetrany.--This Magazine commences its thirdjvolume on the first of July. 
A day or two since we extorted involuntary praise of this Magazine, from the agent of 
an eastern. publication, the Ladies Wreath and we will mention it for the benefit of the 
publisher, The agent for the Wreath, (a valuable publication by the way) on a western 
tour to obtain subscribers, by some means or other, had got the strange idea—cherished by 
many self-cenceited and simple-hearted eastern people —that the citizens of the west are 
but a grade higher in the scale of humanity than half-clad savages, supposing that none of 
them ever. saw a literary magazine or heard of such a thing as a printing office, alighted 
ia our Village for the express purpose of astonishing the natives with a view of an eastern 
magazine. While canvassing from Louse to house he came where we stop. Not being at 
home when he called, he left a number of the Wreath, with a request that we should sub- 
scribe on our return, When we met him he urged us earnestly for a dollar, and take his 
Magazine. It was sucha magnificent work, he said, we should not forego the pleasure of 
reading it. After exhausting al) his superlatives in praise of his magazine, we told him 
that we took several now, Which we could not gettime to read, such as Graham, Godey, 
&c. He thought these were not to be compared with his, in point of refined literature and 
cheapness ; and as furthaving any thing of the kind at the west, it was out of the ques- 
tion, 

We remarked that there was one published in this state, thatwould bear.a comparison. 
with most any thing of the kind, in point of substantial literature. 

“Indeed ! what is it?” 
**Wellman’s Miscellany.” 
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* Where is it published 2” 

“ At Detroit.” 

*¢ But it isnot so sheap ?” 

s¢ At half the price.” 

“ But my magazine has the most illustrious writers and the purest literature of any ip 


the world.” 
*¢ As to that, we will submit it to your decision, You select a poem from the Wreath 


and we will do the same from ihe Miscellany. And if you do not acknowledge the Mis 
cellany. And if you do not acknowledge the Miscellany to be the victor, we will sub- 
scribe for your Magazine.” 

It was soon put to the test. He selected a poem by Mrs. Sigourney, and we selected one 
from the Miscellany by, 8. C. Ceffinbury, Esq. It is almost neediess to add, that he re. 
leased us from our offer, before he had read the poem through; and, remarking that he 
had never seen the publication before, soon left, probably with the same opinion that the 
mouse entertained, after being brought up ina chest. One day, climbing to the key-hol, 
and peeping through, he exclaimed—“I didn’t know that the world was so large !” 





THE MISCELLANY. 


We shall probably put butone more plate into the Miscellany, for this volume. We ate 
happy to know, after conversing witli great number of our subscribers, that they care but 
little for pretty pictures. By not publishing any plates, we can furnish about one third 
more reading. We can do this by printing a good part of each number in small type. By 
this means we can give ourreaders what would be equal to 150 more pages by the small 
type, we are satisfied that 49 out of 50 of our readers would rather have this extra amount 
ef reading than the four plates. It will do for the story books to publish plates, but 
we are satisfied that people take the Miscellany on account of its high literary character. 
The Miscellany will hereafter contain at least one, and generaly two well written biog 
raphies of eminent men, and women. These articles will be worth more than the cost 
ofthe work. We shall soon continue the afticle onthe early settlement of the woaat. 


rrA DELICATE BUT IMPORTANT CALL: 


We sent out a circular to some who owed for the Misceliany, and by mistake, a very few 
went to those who did not owe. Probahly a great many of our subscribers forgot that oof 
terms are in advance. We cannot afford the Miscellany, so large as it is, on the credit sye- 
tem. Itis only by a very large circulation, and prompt pay, that it can be done, We 
ahall be obliged to send acollecting agent immediately. As so few have paid in advance, 
we shall have to charge extra to those that we call on, and would much rather they would 
send in a dollar by mail, and save this trouble to us and extra expense to them. The post 
masters will generally send your money free, if called on properly. Probably we have 
$2000 owing to us, by subscribers. It would give us great relief if we could receive it,—it 
is a small matter for any one to raise a dollar. We dislike very much to introduce this 
subject but if our friends, who have not yet paid f. r the present vol., only knew what se- 
lief it would give us, and how much good we should do with it, we are sure they would 
gend it. The kLarvest has come so liberal, all should feel liberal in a good cause, 

ee a i 


Rev. Wm. B Hamblin is now travelling in Illinois and Wisconsin. Loren Heath, 
@ St. Charles, [imois, 1s our agentin Eastern and Western Illinois. Rev J.J. Perry 
and J.C. Fulton are about totravel #s a general agent. John Bevens and A. ’. Bevens 
The a bove are all agents who enjoy a high reputation, and can be relied on. 
We hope the triends of a pure literature, will give them the right hand. We have oth- 
er faithful agents who devote a part of their time. We shall acknowledge the names 
several others in our next, Whom We expect to devote all their energies to the Miscellany. 
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Ghe Brgrtohle Kingdom. 


BY JOHN B. NEWMAN, M. D., 


(Popular Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine.) 


Ir was remarked by a philosopher, some years ago, that it was 
scarcely possible to tell the difference between a dog and a rose. 
This statement, to the greater number of my readers who have 
not reflected on the subject, will appear hardly probable. Anec- 
dotes of the sagacity and faithfulness of dogs are known to all; 
and I doubt not many of them in our city are possessed of more 
knowledge and particular information, and are better members of 
society, than the swarms of idle and vicious youth who crowd our 
streets. How then, with such facts before him, could Boret make 
such an assertion! [ will tell you. Our ideas of the intelligence 
of animals are derived from the proofs of design we see them ex- 
hibit. Having a certain end in view, they will choose, with the 
most astonishing discrimination, out of a number of means, the 
ones best adapted to their purposes, and contrive to use these in 
such a way as to be almost uniformly successful. Natural history 
is made up of facts in support of this position. Our next inquiry 
will be to find out whether plants ever show such instances of 
choice and foresight ; and a little examination will prove that most 
unquestionably they do. 

Strawberries planted on moist grounds give out no runners; but, 
on placing them in a dry s@l with water at somé distance, we find 
runners traveling around until they discover it, and then remain- 
ing a living aqueduct to supply the plant. If these runners are 
moved round to the other side, they will soou regain their original 
position with unerring certainty. if you turn the under surface 
of a rose leaf upwards, it will in a little while commence a return 
movement, gently twisting with a kind of effort on its peduncle, as 
on a sort of pivot. The Abba Marten transplanted a rose tree 
from one part of his garden to another for the purpose of experi- 
ment. ‘To the right of the new position, the soil was hard, dry, 
and sterrile ; to the left, moist, rich, and tender. The roots at first 
radiated alike to the right and left. But he soon discovered that 
the roots which had advanced to the right, bent backward toward 
the fertile and mellow earth, as if divining that their companions 
at the left hand found better pasture. To prevent their intercep- 
ting nourishment intended for other plants, I dug a ditch to stop 
the further advancement of the roots. Arrived at the ditch, they 
plunged perpendicularly below its bottom, ran around, and ad- 
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vanced anew toward the point whence they had discovered the 
rich soil. Instances of their foresight in guarding against excess- 
ive heat, wind, and rain, are equally numerous, In France, the 
peasants train the carbine by their doors to serve as a barometer, 
its open flowers show clear weather, but closed, an abundance of 
rain. The shepherd’s weather glass has the same property, if it 
does not show its face to greet the sun on his ascension, ‘the sheep 
remain in the fold on that day. The four-o’clock opens its flow- 
ers regularly every afternoon at that hour, to show the laborer 
that if he cannot afford a watch, Nature will provide him the 
means of knowing the hour without expense. Such examples cer- 
tainly prove a faculty of judging according to the sense in plants, 
And now the inquirer asks, what is the nature of this principle, 
and in what does it differ from chemical affinity or attraction !— 
A perfect exemplification of this difference is given in the h‘story of 
its creation. And God made every plant of the field before it was 
in the earth, and every herb of the field before it grew. Dry land 
and seas by this time were divided, and the forces of the inorgan- 
ic world in full operation. These forces are called the pullers- 
down of Nature. Exposed to their influence, mountain and hill 
crumble into dust; and it is owing to their agency that volcanoes 
and earthquakes destroy cities and swallow up nations. This is 
due probably to the shape of the ultimate atoms, which fitting into 
each other in different ways, occasion perpetual change. But on 
the third day, a controlling influence, a new set of powers, the 
builders ,of Nature, appears. Created in kind and degree differ- 
ent from matter, yet only manifesting their presence to us in con- 
nection with it. So far from allowing these atoms to unite accor- 
ding to their affinities, which would destroy nature, they exercise 
the most despotic sway, controlling them to the last. The chem- 
ical forces are in perfect subjection while life remains; but the mo- 
ment it departs, and dust returns to dust, the destruction begins 
and the body vanfshes into air. A begutiful example of this oppo- 
sition is shown by seeds, which are the simplest independent forms 
of the union of the life-power with matter. ‘Take two of these, 
and having destroyed the vitality of one of them, by passing an e- 
lectric spark through it, place both in warm and moist earth.— 
The dead seed surrounded by all the conditions favorable to its de- 
composition, 1s speedily resolved into its native elements, while the 
living one makes slaves of its enemies, rapidly sprouts up amid the 
surrounding desolations, and hangs out its flowery banners, as 
tokens of victory. Seeds retain life, almost any length of time. 
I noticed this week an account of an abundant harvest reaped 
from the growth of seeds found in an Egyptian mummy, over two 
thousand years old. A seed finding itself in a warm moist place, 
suddenly becomes aware that it has work to do, and sets about it 
without delay. ‘The seed case bursts, a stock and leaves, appear 
above, while the root, sending off filaments, remains below; at the 
end of each of these little filaments is a spongiole, or bundle of 
leech-like mouths, ‘These suck from the soil whatever they re- 
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quire, and then act the part of a stomach in instantly digesting it. 
A series of ascending vessels or veins are ready to carry .t to the 
leaves to be further elaborated; when it arrives there, its oxygen 
is given off, and a supply of carbonic acid obtained from the air, 
is combined with it; and the pure blood or sap is carried by the 
arteries to every part to supply its necessities and form compounds. 

Plants are manufacturing establishments; some make the essen- 
tial oils, as the cinnamon, sassafras, and rose; other salts, as the 
sorrel, oxalic acid ; the bark-tree, quinine; and the willow, salaxy; 
many a despised shrub has properties more deadly and dangerous 
than a powder magazine; the laurel and peach yield prussic acid, 
one drop of which will destroy life; and travelers tell us that the 
atmosphere of the upas is fatal for miles around it. 

The vital principle of each plant is separate and independent 
in itself, which explains the reason why two of them, the one a vir- 
ulent poison, the other a table vegetable, will grow side by side, 
and draw their nourishment from the same source. It also 
shows the error of our modern agriculturists, who treat these liv- 
ing existences endowed with a power of choice ang foresight as 
if they were tubes imbibing whatever was placed near them by 
capillary attraction. 

Man resembles a torch, in requiring oxygen to keep him burn- 
ing or alive; in return for this he throws out carbonic acid, which 
is to him a virulent poison. Now what prevents this gas accumu- 
lating in the air and destroying the animal kingdom; and from 
what scource shall the supply of oxygen be derived to answer our 
contihual demand? Only from the respiration of plants; which 
we may now see not only supply us with food but are absolutely 
necessary for our daily existence. 

When the new Custom House and Merchant’s Exchange were 
erecting, they were the daily resort of thousands who flocked to 
witness their gradual progress; Yet how much more wonderful is 
the building of a vegetable palace! unseen workmen are urging 
it forward with untiring industry; column after column forms ; 
story after story rises; staircase and hall and gallery are soon fixed 
in their positions. We think it a great thing to have the Croton 
water brought into our houses; yet in every one of these little 
chambers, there are pipes to carry food and water and take away 
the residue. It is made of the finest wood, elastic, capable of 
bending to the breeze, and to defend it from the rain, covered ei- 
ther with water-proof varnish, or stuccoed over with the rarest 
porcelain, And all this time the spectator is not disturbed by 
noise or dust, the greater part of the work being carried on under 
ground. When all is completed, no monarch on earth could ob- 
tain such a residence. ‘The very paint of its walls, though expo- 
sed to all kinds of impurity, is of such quality that the king’s state- 
liest robes cannot match it. ‘Consider the lilies of the field : they 
toil net, neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was net 
arrayed like unto one of these.” Nay, they are even glad to obtain 
its essences at second hand, to perfume themselves. 
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The name of the inhabitant who owns the house, is written on 
a broad door-plate of surpassing beauty, so that we can tell one 
from another. Books have been written on the language of these 
door-plates, or flowers, and it issaid angels by their means write 
mysterious truths on hill and field. The poet from the earliest ages 
has held the most sweet and loving converse with them. But to 
the physician, the priest of Nature, they speak in a higher and 
more exalted strain. In them he reads the successof his mission. 
By their means he can conquer the most obstinate diseases.— 
‘That nothing has ever been formed for show alone, the truly useful 
will always be the truly beautiful. ‘That when their uses are per- 
fectly understood, the fond dream of the Rosicrucian shall not want 
verification. ‘The bone shall continue firm and the muscle strong; 
the eye of youth retain its lustre: and as century after century 
passes away, the lapse of time shall but witness our triumph over 
the pullers down of Nature, and our increase in wisdom and love. 
The happy children of Flora, that have retained undimmed the in- 
fluence of their Creator’s smile when first he pronounced his work 
good in Eden, shall receive added radiance and more dazzling 
glory, as they again behold His face in the dawning morn of the 
Millennium. 
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THE RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


Tere are many things in the religious opinions and supersti- 
tions of the North American Indians to induce the belief that they 
are descended from a people, who h2d received the Mosaic account, 
of the creation, and the theology of the Old Testament. Some 
striking evidence in favor of such a belief we gave in a former 
Number. 

Most of the tribes believe in the existence of one great and good 
being, or spirit, who created all things, and rules over all. They 
consider him the author of all good, and disposed to be good to his 
creatures. ‘They be ieve alsoin a bad spirit, of great power, whom 
they regard as the author of all their troubles and _afflictions.— 
Their fear of the bad spirit is a much more active principle with 
them than their love and veneration for the good spirit. They 
sometimes offer important sacrifices to the good spirit, but much 
more frequently and constantly to the bad. In some of their dic) 
jects the good spirit is called Kitch-c-mon-e-too, and the bad spirit, 
Much-iemon-e-too, They think the bad spirit is always plotting te 
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work them evil ; hence their numerous and sometimes expensive 
offerings and sacrifices to him to avert his anger and obtain his 
good will. 

Besides these two great spirits, they also believe there are both 
good and bad spirits of an inferior order, but yet greatly above 
men. These they imagine to preside over the most striking and 
wonderful works of nature, the great lakes, mountains, rivers, cat- 
aracts, caverns, &c., and likewise over the most fearful and pow- 
erful of the animal creation. Whenever they pass scenes of gran- 
deur, sublimity, or danger, they offer their sacrifices and adora- 
tions to the particular spirit of the place. 

They believe the Great Spirit has given them their proper posi- 
tion, character, and pursuits in life, and hence they are exceedingly 
averse to change them for the condition and arts of civilization. 
When the celebrated Red Jacket was appealed to, on this subject, 
he replied, ‘‘ The Great Spirit made us of copper color, and gave 
us a different language from that ofthe white people. All animals, 
as well as men differ from each other in their forms and natural 
dispositions.” When a chief of the Chippeways was asked if they 
would wish to change their condition and live as the white people 
live, he replied, “'The Master of life made us Indians ; seeing that 
it was his will that we should be born Indians, why should we wish 
to altér our condition ?” 

Some of the tribes are a migratory people, though most of them 
have*continued to occupy particular sections of the country from 
time immemorial, till they were crowded out by the whites. The 
Shawaneese, who have resided in Ohio something like ninety years, 
came from Florida, where they resided on the Suwanne river. 
Black Hoof, who was a noted chief of the tribe some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, was born in Florida, and remembered bath- 
ing in the salt water when a boy. 

The Shawnees had a tradition that their ancestors came over the 
sea; and until long after their settlement in Ohio, they kept up a 
yearly sacrifice to the Great Spirit for their preservation and their 
safe arrival in this country. Where they came from, or at what 
period they crossed the great water, they do not know; and 
whether their ancestors really did cross the ocean, or only some 
great river or arm of the sea, or whether their belief is a shadowy 
tradition of the Israelites crossing the Red Sea, are matters of un- 
certain speculation. The Indians generally believe, however, that 
they were created on this continent. ) 

Before attending great and solemn councils, for forming treaties, 
or transacting important national business, they offer sacrifices to 
obtain the good will of the Great Spirit. Some thirty years ago, 
a party were on their way to visit the President of the United 
States, and having arrived near Wheeling, ‘ they retired into the 
forest, encamped, killed game, and prepared the sacrifice. While 
singing, they heard, as they believed, the voice of the Great Spirit, 
distinctly. They set forward on their journey with alacrity, anti- 
cipating the best success in their business,”’ 
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Some of the tribes have two general sacrifices or thanksgivings 
in each year. The principal festival is in August, earlier or later 
in the month according to the forwardness of the corn. It is called 
‘the green corn dance,” or the “ceremony of thanksgiving for 
the first fruits of theearth.” It lasts from four to twelve days, 
resembling sometimes a large camp-meeting. ‘‘The Indians at- 
tend from all quarters,with their families, their tents, and provi- 
sions, encamping round the council house, or house of worship. 
The animals killed for the sacrifice, are cleaned, the heads, horns, 
and entrails are suspended on a large white pole with a forked top, 
which extends over the roofof the house. The women having 
pfepared the new corn and provisions for the feast, the men take 
first some of the new corn and rub it between their hands, then on 
their faces and breasts, and then they feast, the great chief having 
first addressed the crowd, thanking the Great Spirit for the return 
of the season, and given such moral instruction to the people as he 
thinks proper for the time. On these occasions the Indians are 
dressed in their best manner, and the whole nation attend, from 
the greatest to the smallest. ‘The quantity of provisions collected 
is immense, every one bringing, in proportion to his ability. The 
whole is cast into one pile and distributed during the continuance 
of the feast among the multitude, by leaders appointed for that 
purpose. In former times, the festival was held in the, Inghest 
veneration and was a general amnesty, which not only absolved the 
Indians from all punishment of crimes, murder only excepted, but 
served to bury guilt itself in oblivion.” 

“What is the name of your nation?” said Major Marston to 
Masco, a chief of the Sauks. 

Answer.— Since we can remember, we have never had any 
other name than Saukie.” 

Quesrion.—* What was its original name?” 

Answer.— Since the great Spirit made us we have had that 
name and no other.” 

The same questions were put to a chief of the Fox tribe. 

Quvestion.—‘ What is the name of your nation ?” 

. Answer.—‘* Mus-quak-kie.” 

Question.—‘* What its original name ?” 

Answer.—* Since the Great Spirit made us we have had that 
name and no other.” 

Quvestion.— What are the names by which it has been known 
among Europeans ?” 

Answer.—‘ The French called us Renards, and since that the 
white people have called us Foxes.” 

Tothe same chief of the Foxes, Major Marston put this ques- 
tion, “ Do you believe that the soul lives after the body is dead?” 
To which he replied, ““ How should we know? None of our peo- 
ple, who have died, have ever returned to inform us.” 

_ At the interview when this conversation took place, it is said 
the chiefs appeared to be suspicious and unwilling to answer the 
ques ions. It is well ascertained, however, that they all have a 
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general belief in the existence of the soul or spifit after the death 
of the body ; and many of them have an idea, in some shape or 
other, of rewards and punishment after death, according to the 
good or bad deeds done in the body. The following curious pas- 
sages, on this subject, are given by the same Major Marston. 

‘They appear to entertain a variety of opinions with regard to 
a future state. A Fox Indian told me their people generally be- 
lieved that as soon as an Indian lefi this world, he commenced his 
journey for the habitation provided for him by the Great Spirit in 
the other world ; that those who had conducted themselves well 
in this life, met with but little difficulty, in finding the road which 
leads to their appointed habitation ; but that those who had be- 
haved badly, always got into the wrong road, which was very crooked, 
and in which it was very difficult to travel. That they frequently 
met with broad rivers, through which they had to swim ; and in 
this manner they were punished until the Great Spirit thought 
proper to put them into a good road, and then they soon reached 
their friends. and the country of their future residence, where all 
kinds of game were plenty, and where they had but little to do, 
but todance by night and sleep by day. 

‘‘ He further observed, that when young children died they did 
not at first fare so well. That originally there were two Great 
Spirits who were brothers, and equally good; that one of them 
died and went to another world, and has ever since been called 
Wach-i-man-i-to, the evil Spirit. ‘Tinat this Spirit has a son whe 
makes prisoners of all the children who die too young to find the 
good path, and takes them to his own town, where they were for- 
merly deprived by him of their brains, in order that when they 
grew up they might not have sense enough to leave him. ‘That 
the Good Spirit seeing this, sent an eagle to pick a hole in 
the head of every young child, as soon as it dies, and makes its ap- 
pearance in the other world, and to deprive it of its brains and 
conceal the same in the ground. ‘That the child is always imme- 
diately after taken prisoner by the evil Spirit, and kept until a 
suitable age to travel, when the eagle returns its brains, and then, 
having sense enough, it immediately leaves the bad Spirit, and 
finds the good road. 

‘* Some of these Indians say, that their deceased friends appear 
occasionally tothem in the shape of birds and different kinds of 
beasts. A Fox Indian observed one morning, that the spirit of a 
certain Indian who was buried the day before, appeared last night 
near his grave in the shape of a turkey, and that he heard the 
noise he made almost all night. I inquired of another Indian, 
quite an old man, if any of their people had ever returned from 
the dead. He replied that he had heard of only one or two instan- 
ces of the kind ; but that he believed they knew what we were about 
in this world.’’ 
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“The Devoted. 


BY THE REV. A. A. LIPSCOMB. 


Who, that possesses the least acquaintance with the philosophy 
of the female heart, is ignorant of the fact, that it is peculiarly 
calculated to struggle with the reverses of fortune? Who does 
not know that there belongs to woman’s nature a fortitude which 
trials serve only to draw forth—a fortitude, which neither disap 
pointment nor distress can destroy? Unnoticed this quality may 
be, amid the glare of earthly prosperity, but in the time of tribu- 
lation, when thick darkness settles upon the pathway—when the 
present and the future are alike destitute of consolation, then, like 
some solitary star, that flings its radiance upon the surrounding 
gloom, it shows to an admiring world, that a self-supporting princi- 
ple enters into the constitution of the softer sex. Adversity may 
wither the heart of man—it may dim his lustrous eye and pale 
his roseate cheek ; but in woman, it meets with a disposition that 
resists in the proportion that it is oppressed—a disposition that 
counteracts every impression of sorrow, and, like a shield, blunts 
every arrow of grief. Let female virtue and imnocence be cast 
into the furnace of misfortune, and they will come out the bright- 
er—the eye of their hope unobscured, and the strength of their 
victorious spirits, unbroken. What is their motto? ‘Cast down, 
but not destroyed.” What istheiremblem? The bush of Horeb 
surrounded by the flames, but not consumed. 

Meeting sometime since with a sketch, which may illustrate the 
above remarks, we have concluded, dear reader, to furnish it for 
your pleasure and profit. 

Where the frowning battlements of Fort Washington look down 
upon the Potomac, there lived, many years ago, a tamily of wealth 
and influence. Compelled to leave their own land, on account of 
its unsettled state, they had crossed the wide Atlantic to find a 
peaceful sanctuary in the newly settled wilds of America Their 
situation here fully equalled the expectations they had formed, 
and though they often yearned for their sea-girded isle—though 
removal from it had produced in their bosoms a vacancy that no 
other place could entirely fill, yet, the tranquility of this, the 
country of their adoption, compensated them for the sacrifice 
which had been made. Delivered from all the troubles which had 
agitated the land of their nativity—happy in themselves and in their 
acquaintance, this interesting and exiled family lived in the most 
pleasant manner. But how uncertain are all human calculations! 
How easily may the foundations of our joy be swept away from 
us! When the war of the revolution had commenced—when the 
united force of the lovers of Freedom flocked to the embattled 
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plain, Mr. W. attached himself to our army. His patriotic feel- 
ings had accompanied him in his emigration. Liberty was the 
idol of his heart’s warmest devotion, and hence it is not strange 
that he espoused the cause of the injured colonists, and pledged 
his word, his honor and his all. tosupport a rebe!lios C mmending 
his dear family to the care of Providence, Mr. W. lett his charm- 
ing home and joiged the Southern division of the army. He ev- 
er manifested uncommon bravery and discernment. 

Deeply imbued with the spirit of freedom, he exerted all his 
talents and contributed his undivided energy to the deliverance of 
America, until he fell, covered with glory, upon the field of con- 
test. Could courage —magnanimity and patriotism have averted 
the blow, he would have been saved, but alas! for himself and 
relatives, he fell—fell with the banner of our nation waving over 
his head, and the enemies of right in his front. Though his re- 
mains have not mingled with his mother-land—though the sham- 
rock grows not over his lowly bed, he shall not be forgotten. His- 
torians shall record his love of freedom and poets sing of his vir- 
tues while his name ghall be handed down to posterity, with glory 
and courage for its bright associates. 

Shall we undertake to describe the distress of the family who 
lost in Mr. W. an invaluable blessing? It would be useless, for 
whose conceptions are so vivid—whose pen is so ready, as to por- 
tray the feeling which such an event occasions ! 

Who, but those that have experienced it, can form adequate 
views of that sorrow which is produced when the parent tree, a- 
round whose trunk the ivy twined, and upon whose boughs the 
tendrils leaned, is cut down! An husband’s death! A father’s 
dissolution! What is it but the destruction of the fondest hopes 
—the crushing of the most ardent wishes—the overthrow of one 
of life’s firmest and most certain supports! The peculiar charac- 
ter of Mr. W.’s death, augmented the misery which it would have 
excited under the most mitigating circumstances, and consequent- 
ly it is not supprising that the deepest gloom enshrouded his fam- 
ily. ‘The bad health of Mrs. W. was made still worse, and in a few 
months, consumption, which had already commenced the execu- 
tion of its commission, speedily terminated his work of ruin. Ere 
the anniversary of her husband’s death had returned, she had dis- 
appeared from the earth and added one more to the inhabitants of 
the tomb. 

There was one survivor of that partial wreck. And who was 
that? The only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W., a young and inter- 
esting lady who had just completed her education. Virginia was 
just such a femalegs a sculptor would select for a model, or the 
imitator for example. Whatever graces we love to see, were 
found in her. If the sad catastrophe of the fall left any remnant 
of heavenly pnrity and meekness, that relic assuredly was in her 
character. If there be anything in humanity attractive to the eye 
of angels, that charm dwelt in her. I have known others, distin- 
faguished for the fair proportions of their forms, or some partie- 
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ular quality of intellect. I have seen many different persons that 
were justly praised for some one transcendent disposition ; but in 
no other than Virginia, did | ever know all graces to blend, and, 
like gems in a crown, or stars in a constellation, mingle their light 
and beauty together. Lovely girl! How did she so associate 
within herself and present at one view all that wins regard and se- 
cures admiration! Anorphan! Destitute ofkindred, in a cold 
world—a fragile flower, with no hand to defend it from the blast— 
a lovely bark upon the swelling sea of life, with no compass 
to guide its wanderings, or polar star to direct its course. No 
situation makes so powerful an appeal to my sympathies—no 
condition brings the tear into my eye so quick, or the sigh from 
my heart so readily us an orphan’s. An orphan! the very word 
is full of meaning. ’Tis a name that, like the inscriptions on the 
gravestones, tells of departed love,—blighted hopes and ruined 
prospects. An orphan! Ah, solitary one, who now will be thy 
counsellor—-thy guide and guard? When sickness prostrates thy 
frame and weakens thy mind, who will smooth thy pillow—who 
anticipate thy wants—who cool thy feverish brow and solace thy 
fainting mind! And when the horror of death is passed, who will 
close thy eyes and deck the turf that lies on thy still bosom !|— 
Who will cherish thy meiory and think of thee when thou hast 
gone! Ah! who? 

But Virginia was not left entirely comfortless. The anguish 
which the loss of her parents had caused, was softened by the 
fact that there was one who cared for her. ‘There was yet one 
arm, which she could lean, and one ear, into which she could 
whisp¢r her troubles. She had a friend ‘and lover. When hap- 
pier fortunes smiled Thomas Maybrook had addressed her, and 
gained the promise of her hand and heart. And now that misfor- 
tune had overtaken his beloved, he clung closer to her, doing all 
in his power to soothe her grief. So soon as circumstances would 
permit, they were married, and a more devoted pair never came 
together. 

The war still progressed. ‘The same motives which prompted 
its commencement continued to operate. Englahd was putting 
forth her mighty energies, in order to subdue her wayward off- 
spring, and commit the rising glory and dignity of the colonies to 
a grave, over which the patriot might weep and despotism triumph. 

Soon after his marriage, Maybrook, accompanied by Virginia, 
left his home and repaired to the scene of conflict. ‘Through his 
diligent attention and brave efforts, he had been promoted to an 
honorable station, and consequently, his immediate presence was 
necessary. » 

Throughout the continuance of the campaign, Mrs. Maybrook 
endured the trials, and underwent the various hardships, conse- 
quent upon her exposed condition. But neither the horrors of 
war, nor the safety of retirement, could induce her to be separated 
from him to whom she had given her affections and her all. Did — 
she not reason correctly, when she said, that a life of toil and pri- 
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yation, with those we love, is preferable to an existence of plenty 
and ease in their absence. 

When preparations were making for the battle of Camden, Mrs. 
Maybrook was induced, by the urgent solicitations of her husband, 
toremain at a distance from the scene of conflict. 'The night be- 
fore the engagement was a time of uneasiness to her. When the 
East was giving to the world the first indications of returning day, 
the battle begun. The place on which it was fought was narrow 
and unpleasant, chosen, not by design, but accident. ‘The result 
of that engagement is known to all who are conversant with A- 
merican history. High hopes had been formed, that a decisive 
blow would then be struck, and the South be freed from the rava- 
ges of insolent, overbearing enemies. But, alas, the time for 
the emancipation had not yet arrived; and to all her other losses 
was now added the defeat of her army. ‘The skirmishes of the 
preceding night had been unfavorable; but when daylight came 
and both parties fully engaged, the consequences were disastrous. 
Ileavy was the loss on the side of the Americans. Long will that 
spot be remembered with sadness, for it has been. invested with 
gloom by the fall of the brave Baron de Kalb and others, who 
had exhibited the greatest personal gallantry. Many were taken 
prisoners—some of whom were banished from the State and oth- 
ers imprisoned. 

Among the large number who were taken captive was the no- 
ble Maybrook. Information of this fact having been conveyed to 
his wife, ske immediately determined to adopt some measures to 
gain his presence ; choosing captivity with him rather than separa- 
tion. 

But what expedient could she resort to, to accomplish her end? 
Worn down by constant exertion—losing rest by night and travel- 
ig by day, in an unhealthy climate she was not at all fit to exe- 
cute sucha scheme. Unknown, however, to any one but her at- 
tendant, she started in pursuit of her lost husband. She thought 
not of the danger—she reflected not of the probability of failure 
—but with a soul nerved to its utmost strength, she sought the 
British camp. 

What a spring of powerful action is love! What but. this, im- 
pels the blooming bride to relinquish the society of friends—to 
give up her father and mother—to sacrifice all the pleasures of 
home, and become the companion of man? What else enables 
her to bend night after night, and to watch hour afier hour, over 
the couch of disease—to excite expectations which she fears can- 
not be realized, and impart consolation, in which she has no share? 
The love of woman! Qh! it is not an inoperative, cold principle, 
but an enlivening, acting quality, that prompts her to give up her 
own enjoyment, her own tranquility, for the happiness of another. 
If she have wealth, influence, beauty and health, she will without 
reluctance, lay them all upon the altar of devotion, and sacrifice 
them to him, whom she has chosen as the object of her fervent af- 
fection. How do obstacles vanish—difficulties lessen, and mount- 
ains become hills, before that all-subduing power of love! 
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Under the influence of this stimulus, Mrs. Maybrook continued 
her journey, until she came in sight of the encamped army.— 
Overcome by weakness, she sank upon the ground and rested her 
exhausted frame. She cared not for her suffering. Her eye had 
seen the oft desired view, and she gave vent to her emotions in an 
earnest address to the Throne of Grace. Sweeter far than offer- 
ings of the richest incense, her prayer arose to Heaven, and ere 
her voice had pronounced the closing words, she felt invigorated 
from above. ‘Then did she feel the support of grace—then did 
she rejoice that the time would come when her moistened eyes 
would no more be filled with tears, and her aching bosom would 
cease to be burdened with wo—when she and her husband—be- 
lievers in the same savior—trusting im the same hope, and follow- 
ers of the same example, should kneel around the same altar, and, 
with voices attuned to the same harmony, sing the same song of 

raise for ever. 

Refreshed by communion with God, she rose and proceeded to- 
wards the tented field. No enmity towards her husband’s captor 
—no feeling of revenge pervaded her breast; but with calm and 
subdued emotions, she drew near to the outskirts of the camp.— 
She delivered herself into the hands of the sentinels, and not long 
after stood before the commander of the forces—Lord Cornwallis. 

‘“‘Isthere an officer by the name of Maybrook in your possession 
noble Lord ?”’ 7 

As she uttered this expression, she knelt at the feet of the com- 
mander, and raising her distressed countenance, looked directly at 
him. Recovering from the suprise which so unusual a visitant 
had produced, he replied to her question in the affirmative. 

Her eye brightened for a moment. A gleam of satisfaction 
overspread her beautiful features as she continued—‘Sir—he is 
my husband, and through dangers and trials, I have come hither 
to entreat you to let me be with him. Bondage will be pleasant, 
if it be passed with him.” 

The consent was given—and with a lighter step, and a more 
Heroyant heart, she walked away with the guard towards the place 
of cynfinement. A moment more and the severed pair, whom 
“God* had joined together,’’ were in each other’s arms. That 
embrace!—that sight—Oh! how dear it was. Past adversities— 
past troulvles were forgotten in the bliss of that meeting. They 
had often met before, but never had they so affecting an interview 
since their Acquaintance. 

The succ?eding year terminated the protracted struggle. Con- 
cieved in thet profoundest wisdom, the war was carried on with no- 
bleness of spirit, and closed in triumph and joy. Harmony was 
restored, and the long and loud rejoicings of the American people, 
told the world that the Colonies were, as Zod designed they should 
be, free and chatinless as air. 

Upon the restévration of peace after the battle of Yorktown, the 
worthy Maybrook and his devoted lady were permitted to return to 
their homes. Amid the vicissitudes of the campaign, they had ev- 
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er manifested the warmest affection for each other. Their love 
had been tried,and it came forth from its ordeal, like refined gold. 

The evening of their days was unclouded, for they spent it in 
communion with God. What was the world to them? Loved 
they its amusements! Pursued they its vanities? Worshipped 
they at its shrine? No, no. For glory they were living—for 
Heaven they were looking. ‘Their only business was to prepare 
for Eternity—their only trust, the merits of Jesus—their only re- 
ward, a garland of unfading honor. 

As the stream flows with more smoothness as it draws near to 
the ocean, so did their lives run more pleasantly as their end ap- 
proached. ‘Their career concluded at the same time. ‘Lovely 
and pleasant in their lives, in death they were not divided.” They 
were interred in the same grave. After sharing the same anxieties 
and participating in the same enjoyments, they reposed on the 
same earthly pillow. Are not their loves perpetuated in another 
world? Can we think that attachments so hallowed—so pure—- 
so unearthly, are made to last for a time, and then be destroyed ? 

If the goul retains her consciousness in the other world—If her 
feelings and desires remain, then we cannot doubt that those who 
are friends here will be friends there—that the chain of affection 
broken by death, will there be reunited, no more to be rent assur 
der. , 


Modern Literary Men. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


— 


BY GEO. GILFILLAN. 


Some seven or eight years ago, the inhabitants of a large city in 
the north of Scotland were apprised, by handbills, that James 
Montgomery, Esq., of Sheffield, the poet, was to address a meeting 
on the subject of Moravian missions. This announcement, in the 
language of Dr. Daius, “ did bring the water into our mouth.” 
The thought of seeing a live poet, of European reputation, arriving 
at our very door, in a remote corner, was absolutely electrifying. 
We went early to the chapel where he was announced to speak, 
and ere the lion of the evening appeared, amused ourselves with 
watching and analyzing the audience which his celebrity had col- 
lected. It was not very numerous, and not very select. Few of 
the grandees of the city had condescended to honor him by their 
presence. Stranger still, there was but a sparse supply of clergy, 
or of the prominent religionists of the town. ‘The church was 
ehiefly filled with females of a certain age, one or two stray “‘ here 
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worshippers” like ourselves, a few young ladies who had read 
some of his minor poems, and whose eyes seemed lighted up with 
a gentle fire of pleasure in the prospect of seeing the author of 
those ‘ beautiful verses on the Grave, and Prayer,’’ and two or 
three who had come from ten miles off to see and hear the cele- 
brated poet. When he at length appeared, we continued to mar- 
vel at the aspect of the platform. Instead of being supported by 
the élite of the city, instead of forming a rallying centre of attrac- 
tion and unity to all who had sympathy with piety or witlr genius 
for leagues round it, a few obscure. individuals presented them- 
selves, who seemed rather anxious to catch a little eclat from him, 
than to delight todo him honor. ‘The evening was rather advanced 
ere he rose to speak. His appearance, as far as we could catch it, 
was quite in keeping with the spiritual cast of his poetry. He was 
tall, thin, bald, with face of sharp outline, but mild expression ; 
and we looked with no little reverence on the eye which had shot 
fire into the Pelican Island, and onthe hand, (skinny enough we 
weeh,) which had written ‘‘ TheGrave.” He spoke in a low voice, 
sinking occasionally into an inaudible whisper: but his getion was 
fiery and his pantomime striking. In the course of his speech he 
alluded, with considerable effect, to the early heroic struggles of 
Moravianism, when she was yet alone in the death-grapple with 
the powers of Heathtn darkness, and clo-ed (when did he ever 
close a speech otherwise?) by quoting a few vigorous verses from 
himself. 

We left the meeting, we remember, with two wondering ques- 
tions in our ears: first,Is this fame? of what value is reputation, 
which, in a city of seventy thousand. inhabitants, is so freezingly 
acknowledged? Would not any empty, mouthing charlatan, any 
‘‘twopenny tear-mouth,” any painted, stupid savage, any clever 
juggler, any dexterous player upon the fiery harpstrings of the 
popular passions, have enjoyed a better reception than this true, 
tender and holy poet? Bat*econdly, Is not this true, tender and 
holy poet partly himself to blame? Has he not put himself ina 
false position ? Has he not too readily lent himself as an instru- 
ment of popular excitement? Is this progress of his altogether a 
proper, a poet’s progress?’ Would Milton, or Cowper, or Words- 
worth, have submitted to it? And is it in good taste for him to 
eke out his extracts from his own poems? Homer, it is true, sang 
his own verses ; but he did it for food. Montgomery recites them, 
but it is for fame. 

We pass now gladly—as we did in thought then—from the pro- 
gress to the poet-pilgrim himself. We have long admired and 
loved James Montgomery, and we wept under his spell ere we did 
either the one or the other. We will not soon forget the Sabbath 
evening—it was in golden summer tide—when we first heard his 
‘Grave’ repeated, and wept as we heard it. It seemed to come, 
as it professed to come, from the grave itself—a still small voice of 
comfort and of hope, even from that stern abyss. It was a fine and 
bold idea to turn the great enemy into a comfort, and elicit such a 
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reply, so tender and submissive, to the challenge, ‘“‘O Grave, where 
is thy victory ?” Triumphing in prospect over the sun himself, 
the grave proclaims the superiority and immunity of the soul— 
“ The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 


But thou! immortal] asthe Sire, ; 
ShaJt never die.”’ 


Surely no well in the wilderness ever sparkled out to the thirsty 
traveler a volce more musical, more tender, and more cheering, 
than this which Montgomery educes from the jaws of the narrow 
house. Soon afterwards we became acquainted with some of his 
other small pieces, which then seized and which still occupy the 
principal place in our regards Indeed, it is on his little poems 
that the permanency of his fame is likely to rest, as itis into them 
that he has chiefly shed the peculiarity and the beauty of his 
genius. James Montgomery has little inventive or dramatic power; 
he cannot write an epic; none of his large poems, while some are 
bulky, can be called great; but he is the best writer of hymns (un- 
derstanding a hymn simply to mean a short religious effusion) in 
the language. He catches the transient emotions of the pious 
heart, which arise in the calm evening walk, where the saint, like 
Isaac, goes out into the fields to meditate; or under the still and star- 
fretted midnight; or on-his ‘ own delightful bed ;” or in pensive 
contemplation of the ‘‘Common Lot ;” or under the Swiss heaven, 
where evening hardly closes the eye of Mont Blanc, and stirs 
lake Leman’s waters with a murmur like a sleeper’s prayer ; wher- 
ever, in short, piety kindies into the poetic feeling, such emotions 
he catches, refines, and embalms in his snatches of lyric song. As 
Wordsworth has expressed sentiments which the “ solitary lover of 
nature was unable to utter, save with glistening eye and faltering 
tongue,” so Montgomery has given poetic form and words to 
breathings and pantings of the Christian’s spirit, which himself 
gever suspected to be poetical at all, till he saw them reflected in 
verse. He has caught and crystalized the tear dropping from 
the penitent’s eye ; he has echoed the burden of the heart, sighing 
with gratitude to Heaven ; he has arrested and fixed in melody the 
“upward glancing of an eye, when none but God is near.” In his 
verse, and in Cowper’s, the poetry of ages of devotion has broken 
silence, and spoken out. Religion, the most poetical of all things, 
had, for a dong season, been divorced from song, or had mistaken 
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pert jimgle, impudent familiarity, and doggerel, for its genuine 
voice. it was reserved for the bards of Olney and Sheffield to re- 
hew and to strengthen the lawful and holy wedlock. 

Montgomery, then, is a religious lyrist, and as such, is distin- 
guished by many peculiar merits. His first quality is a certain 
quiet simplicity of language, and of purpose. His is not the os- 
teniatious, elaborate, and systematic simplicity of Wordsworth; it 
is unobtrusive, and essential to the action of his mind. It isa 
simp icity, which the diligent student of Scripture seldom fails 
toderive from its pages, particularly from its histories and its 
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psalms. It is the simplicity of a spirit which religion has subdued 
as well as elevated, and which consciously spreads abroad the 
wings of its imagination, under the eye of God. As if each 

were a prayer, so is he sedulous that its words be few and well 

ordered. In short, his is not so much the simplicity of faith. It 

is the virgin dress of one of the white-robed priests in the ancient 

temple. It isa simplicity which, by easy and rapid transition, 
mounts into bold and manly enthusiasm. One is reminded of the 

artless sinkings and soarings, lingerings and hurryings of David’s 
matchless minstrelsies. Profound insight is not peculiarly Mont- 
gomery’s forte. He is rather a seraph than a cherub; rather a 

burning than a knowing one. He kneels; he looks upward with 

rapt eye ; he covers at times his face with his wing; but he does 

not ask awful questions, or cast strong though baffled glances into 

the solid and intelerable glory. You can never apply to him the 

words of Gray. He never has “ passed the bounds of flaming 

space, where angels tremble as they gaze.’’ He has never inva- 

ded those lofty but dangerous regions of speculative thought, where 

some have dwelt till they have lost all of piety, save its grandeur 

and gloom. He does not reason, far less doubt, on the subject of 
religion at all;, it is his only to wonder, to love, to weep, and to 

adore. Somtimes, but seldom, can he be called a sublime writer. 

In his ** Wanderer of Switzerland,” he blows a bold horn, but the 

echoes and the avalanches of the highest Alps will not answer or 
fall to his reveille. In his ‘*‘ Greenland,” he expresses but faintly 

the poetry of Frost ; and his line is often cold as a glacier., His 

“ World before the flood” is a misnomer. Itis not the young vis- 

gin undrowned world it professes to be. In_ his ** West Indies,” 

there is more of the ardent emancipator than of the poet; you 

catch but dimly, through its correct and measured verse, a glimpse 
of Ethiopia—a dreadful appellant, standing with one shackled foot 

on the reck of Gibralter, and the other on the Cape of Good Hope, 

and ‘‘ stretching forth her hands” to an avenging God. And alg 
though, in the horrors of the middle passage, there were elements 

of poetry, yet it was a poetry which our author’s geniusis tco gen- 

tle and timid fully to extract. As soon could he have added a 

story to Ugolino’s tower, or another circle to the Inferno, as have 
painted that pit of heat, hunger, and howling despair, the hold of 
a slave vessel. Let him have his praise, however, as the” constant 
and eloquent friend of the negro, and as the laureate @ his free- 
dom. The high note struck at first by Cowper in his lines, “I 
would not have a slave,” &c., it was reserved for Montgemery to 
echo and swell up, in reply to the full diapason of the liberty of 
Ham’s children, proclaimed in all the isles which Britain claims as 
hers. And let us hope that he will be rewarded, before the close 
of his existence, by hearing, though it were with an ear half-shut im 
death, a louder, deeper, more victorious shout springing from 
emancipated America, and of saying, like Simon of old, “ Lord, 
now let thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 

salvation.” 
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The plan of “ The Pelican Island” was an unfortunate one, pre- 
eluding as it did almost entirely human intérest, and rapid vicissi« 
tude of events; and resting its power principally upon the descrip- 
tion of foreign objects, and of slow though majestic processes of 
nature. Once, and oncé only, in this and perhaps any of his pos 
ems, does he rise into the rare region of the sublime. It is in the 
description of the sky of the south, a subject which indeed is itself 
inspiration. And yet, in that solemn aky, the great constellations, 
hung up in the wondering evening ar, the Dove, the Raven, the 
Ship of Heaven, “‘ sailing from eternity ;” the Wolf, ‘‘ with eyes of 
lightning watching the Centaur’s spear; the Altar blazing, “‘ even 
at the footsteps of Jehovah's throne ;” the Cross, “‘ meek emblem of 
Redeeming love,” which bends at midnight as when they were ta- 
king down the Saviour of the world, and which greeted the eye of 
Humboldt as he sailed over the still Pacific, had so hung and so 
burned for ages, and no poet had sung their praises. Patience, 
ye glorious tremblers. In a page of this “ Pelican Island,” a page 
bright as your own beams, and like them immortal, shall your splen- 
dors be yet inscribed. This passage, which floats the poem, and 
will long memotize Montgemery’s nme, is the more remarkable, 
as the poet never saw but in imagination that unspeakable south- 
ern midnight. And yet we are not sure but, of objects so trans- 
cendent, the “ vision of our own” is the true vision, and the vision 
that ought to be perpetuated in song. For our parts, we, longing 
2s we have ever done to see the Cross of the South, would almost 
fear to have our longings gratifiedt and to find thereality, splendid 
as it must be, substituted for that vast image of bright, quivering 
stars, which has so long loomed before our imaginations, and so 
often visited our dreams. Indeed, it is a question, in reference to ® 
objects which must, even when seen, derive their interest from im- 
agination, whether they be not best seen by its eye alone. 

Among Montgomery’s smaller poems, the finest is the “ Stgnzas 
at Midnight,” composed in Switzerland, and which we see inser 
ted in Longfellow’s romance of Hyperion, with no notice or ap- 
parent knowledge of their authorship. They describe a mood of 
his own mind while passing a night among the Alps, and contain 
a faithful transcript of the emotions which, thick and sombre as 
the shadows of the mountains, crosséd his soul in its solitude. 
There are no words of Foster’s which to us possess more meaning 
than that simple expression in his first essay, ‘‘ solemn meditations 
of the night’ Nothing in spiritual history is more interesting. 
What vast tracts of thought does the mind sometimes traverse when 
tt cannot sleep! What ideas, that had bashfully presented them 
selves in the light of day, now stand out in bold relief and authorita+ 
tive dignity! How vividly appear before us the memories of the 
past How do, alas! past struggles and sius return to recollection, 
rekindling on our cheeks their first fierce blushes unseen in the 
darkness! How new a light is cast upon the great subjects of 
spiritual contemplation! What a ‘ browner horror’ falls upon 
the throne of death, and the pale kingdoms of the grave! What 
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projects are then formed, what darings of purpose conceived, and 
how fully can we then understand the meaning of the poet, 

“In lonely glen, amid the roar of rivers, 

When the stiil nights were moonless, have I known 


Joys that no tongue can tell ;my pale lip quivers 
When thought revisits them be . 


And when, through the window, looks in on us one full glance of 
a clear large star, how startingly it seems, like a conscious, mild, 
yet piercing eye; how strongly it points, how soothingly it mingles 
with our meditations, and, as with a penicle of fire, points them 
away into still remoter and more mysterious regions of thought! 
Such a _ meditation Montgomery has embodied in these beautiful 
verses : but then ne is up amid the midnight and all its stars; he is 
out amid the Alps, and is catching on his brow the living breath of 
that rarest inspiration which moves amid them, then and then 
alone. 

We mentioned Cowper in conjunction with Montgomery in a 
former sentence. ‘They resemble each other in the pious purpose 
and general simplicity of their writings, but otherwise are entirely 
distinct. Cowper’s is a didactic, Montgomery’s a romantic piety. 
Cowper’s is a gloomy, Montgomery’s a cheerful religion. Cowper 
has in him a fierce and bitter vein of satire, often irritating into 
invective ; we find no traces of any such thing in all Montgomery’s 
writings. Cowper’s withering denunciations seem shreds of Elijah’s 
mantle, torn off in the fiery whirlwind. Montgomery’s clothed in 
the softer garments, and breathes the gent’er genius of the new 
economy. And as poets, Montgomery, with more imagination 
and elegance, is entirely destitute of the rugged strength of sen- 
timent, the exquisite keenness of observation, the rich humor and 
the awful personal pathos of Cowper. 

Montgomery’s hymns (properly so called), we do not much ad- 
mire. ‘They are adapted, and seem written, for such an assem- 
blage*ef greasy worshippers, such lank-haired young men, such, 
virgins wise and foolish, such children, small and great, as meet to 
lift up their ‘‘ most sweet voices” within certain well-known sane- 
tuaries. ‘They have in them often a false gallop of religious sen- 
timentalism. Their unction has been kept to long, and has a 
savor not of the sweetest: they abound less indeed than many of 
their class, in such endearing epithets as “ dear Lord,” ‘“ dear 
Christ,” ‘‘ sweet Jesus,” &c.; but are not entirely free from these 
childish doctrines. That one song, sung by the solitary Jewish 
maiden in “ Ivanhoe” (surely the sweetest strain ever uttered 
since the spoilers of Judah did by Babel’s streams require of its 
captives a song, and were answered in that melting melody which 
has drawn the tears and praises of all time), is worth all the hymn- 
books that ever were composed. Montgomery’s true hymns are 
those which bear not the name, but which sing, and for ever will 
sing, their own quiet tune to simple and pious spirits. 

Of Montgomery’s prose we might say much that was favorable. 
It is truly “‘ Prose by a Poet,” to borrow the title of one of his 
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works. You see the poet every now and then droping his mask, 
and showing himself in his true character. It is enough of itself 
to confute the vulgar prejudice against the prose of poets. Who 
indeed but a poet has ever written, or can ever write good prose, 
prose that will live? What prose, to take but one example, ‘is 
comparable to the prose of Shakspeare, many of whose very best 
passages—as Hamlet’s description of man, Falstaff’s death, the 
speech of Brutus, or that dreadful grace before meat of Timon, 
which is of misanthropy the quaintest and most appealing quintes- 
sence, and seems fit to have preceded a supper in Eblis—are not 
in verse? Montgomery’s prose criticism we value less for its ex- 
position of principles, or for its originality, in which respects it is 
deficient, than for its genius and eloquent enthusiasm. It is de- 
lightful to find in an author, who had so to struggle up his way te 
distinction, such a fresh and constant sympathy with the success 
aud the merits of others. In this point he reminds us of Shelley, 
who, hurled down at one time, by universal acclamation, into 
the lowest abyss of contempt, both as an author and a man, could 
look up from it, to breathe sincere admiration toward those who 
hand usurped the place in public favor to which he was, and 
knew he was, entitled. We arenot reminded of the Lakers, whose 
tarn-like narrowness of critical spirit is the worst and weakest 
feature in their characters. ‘Truly a great mind never looks so 
contemptible as wnen, stooping from its pride of place, it exchan- ‘ 
ges its own high aspiration after fame for poor mouse-like nib- 
Llings at the reputation of others. 

Many tributes have been paid of late years to the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” ‘The lips of Coleridge have waxed eloquent in its 
praise; Southey and Macaulay have here embraced each other ; 
Cheever, from America, has uttered a powerful sound in procla- 
mation of its unmatched merits: but we are mistaken if its finest 
panegyric be not that contained in Montgomery’s preface, prefixed 
to the Glasgow edition. In it all the thankfulness cherished from 
childhood, in a poet’s and a Christian’s heart, toward this benign 
and beautiful book, comes gushing fortli; and. he closes the tribute 
with the air of one who has relieved himself from a deep burden 
of gratitude. Indeed, this is the proper feeling to be entertained 
toward all works of genius; and an envious or malign criticism 
upon such is not so much a defect in the intellect as it is a sin of 
the heart. It is a blow struck in the face of a benefactor. A 
great author is one who presents us with a priceless treasure ; and 
if we at once reject the boon and spurn the giver, ours is not an er- 
ror simply, it is a deadly crime. 

The mention of Bunyan and Montgomery in conjunction, 
irresistibly reminds us of a writer who much resembles the one, 
and into whom the spirit of the ether seems absolutely to have 
transmigrated : we mean Mary Howitt. She resembles Montgom- 
ery principally in the amiable light in which she presents the spirit 
of Christianity. Here the Moravian and the Friend are finely at 
one. Their religion is no dire fatalism, like Foster’s; it is no 
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gloomy reservoir of all morbid and unhappy feelings, disappointed 
hopes, baffled purposes, despairing prospects, turning toward 
heaven, in their extremity, for comfort, as it is with a very nu- 
merous class of authors. It isa glad sunbeam from the womb of 
the morning, kindling all nature and life into smiles. It is ameek, 
womanlike presence in the chamber of earth, which meanwhile 
beautifies, and shall yet redeem and restore it—by its very gentle 
ness righting all its wrongs, curing all its evils, and wiping away all 
its tears. Had but this faith been shown more fully to the sick 
soul of Cowper! were it but shown more widely to the sick soul 
of earth. 
“Soon 
Every spirit beneath the moon 


Would repent its very vain, 
And the earth grow young again.” 


And how like is Mary Howitt to Bunyan! Like him, she is the 
most sublime of the simple, and the most simple of the sublime; 
the most literal ‘and the most imaginative of writers. Hers and 
his are but a few quiet words : but they have the effect of “ Open 
Sesame ;” they conduct into deep caverns of feeling and of thought, 
to open which ten thousand mediocrists behind are bawling in 
vain. In ‘ Marien’s Pilgrimage” (thanks to the kind and gifted 
young friend who lately introduced us to this beautiful poem), we 
have a minor “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” where Christianity is repre- 
sented as a child going forth on a mission to earth, mingling with 
and rnitizating all its evils; and is left, at the close, still wander- 
ing on in this her high calling. The allegory is not, any more 
than in Bunyan, strictly preserved; for Marien is at once Chris- 
tianity personified and a Christian person, who alludes to 
Scripture events, and talks in Scripture language; but the sim+ 
plicity, the child-likeness, and the sweetness, are those of the gen- 
tle dreamer of Elstowe. 

We return to James Montgomery only to bid him farewell. He 
is one of the few lingering stars in a very rich constellation of 

oets. Byron, Coleridge, Southey, Crabbe, Campbell, Shelley, 
Keats, are gone; some burst to shivers by their own impetuous 
motion ; others, in the course of nature, have simply ceased to 
shine. Three of that cluster yet remain, in Wordsworth, Moote, 
and Montgomery. Let us, without absurdly and malignanily de- 
nying merit to our rising luminaries, with peculiar tenderness 
cherish these both for their own sakes, and as stil] linking us toa 
period in our literary history so splendid. 
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MRS. STEWART, OR DISCIPLINE AND EFFORT. 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 





Conrcict is the principle of all greatness, whether muscular, 
mental, or moral. No physical strength is acquired without exer- 
tion ; and the most powerful limb would soon be shorn of its vigor, 
if itremained unemployed. Uniform effort accomplishes wonders 
by means of the corporeal faculties. The popular pedestrants by 
achievements illustrate this maxim, which is their only use. By 
daily exercise in jumping, a child may eventually reach the ceiling 
of a lofty apartment. 

The mind, no less than the body, becomes stenous and alert 
by combatting its inert tendencies. Although no convert to Joco- 
tot’s theory of the ‘ equality of human intelligences,” yet, that 
continued effort, and regular cultivation were prominent means of 
the remarkable superiority of many, if not all, who have been and 
are intellectual luminaries, cannot probably be doubted for a mo- 
ment. The mental veteran may be also great in proportion to his 
scars. Defeat only stimulates exertion in persevering minds; and 
perhaps no grand object has ever been accomplished, without many 
previous and single failures. ‘These excite to more strenuous ef- 
fort. They are epochs in the intellectual history, and elicit latent 
energies, and give renewed courage, and also furnish a glimmering 
light to other and more auspicious means. ‘The eminent Christian 
philosopher, Doctor Dick, has remarked, that it may be laid down 
as a kind of axiom, to which few exceptions will occur, that great 
discoveries in science and improvements in arts are never to be 
expected, but as the result of knowledge, combined with un- 
wearied investigation. ‘Those useful inventions even, which have 
been imputed to chance, would have been unavailable and forget- 
ten, had not the accidental discoveries been made known to minds, 
that viewed them in a!l their bearings, and traced them to all their 
legitimate consequences. When men of science propose some 
object of utility, or discovery, how long must that object be kept 
in view ; how various must be the conjectures and means to secure 
it; how hopeless, often, yet how untiring will be the pursuit, until 
the vision has become so keen, and the grasp so strong, that com- 
plete success is achieved. What profound meditation, what re- 
search, what power of decision, what subjection of weariness, im- 
patience, distrust, despondence, and what years of perseverance, 
did the discovery of the principle of gravitation cost! A_princi- 
ple no less wonderful for its simplicity, than for the extent and 
magnificence of its efforts. And how gloriously was the discov- 
erer rewarded! And not alone in the security of the object of 
pursuit ; but also in the vastly increased powers of his intellectu- 
al capacity. 

Moral greatness, although of immensely higher order than the 
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others, is attained in like manner. Only moral greatness is truly 
sublime. The gladiator may discipline his sinews, and almost 
compete in strength even, with his maddened adversary. And 
there are modern as well as ancient names, whichgwaken pity, if 
not contempt, for their owners, on account of th@#tearful perver- 
sion of their splendid talents. But when we read orhear of How 
ard, the illustrious philanthropist, the soul—debased as it may be 
bends with instinctive homage, and feels as if a ray from his beauti- 
fied spirit illumed and purified its purposes. While Napoleon, 
like the fabled genii, traversed the affrighted earth, marked his 
footsteps with human blood—our own Washington rose like an- 
other luminary upon the dark and troubled scene of American 
politics, and with no marvellous intellectual ability—but in the 
tranquil might of moral majesty—he pursued the narrow path of 
duty, and blenched neither to the power of enemies, nor to the in- 
fluence of affection. He had no noonday brightness, no declining 
splendor. His whole course was light and glory ; and he left a 
heavenly and perennial brilliancy on the national horizon. 
Ambition and necessity are the ordinary stimulants to exertion. 
Ignorance and indolence often degrade the objects of the former ; 
and their sphere and means are alike contemptible. A desire for 
precedence in fashion, in expensive entertainments, in furuiture, 
equipage, dress, wealth, &c., are certain indications of mental and 
moral meanness. It is impossible that rational beings, if intellec- 
tually superior to every-day mortals, can have other feelings than 
sel f-contempt and self-abasement for their voluntary degradation, 
when they enter upon the career of competition for these objects 
with those who are incapable of higher attainments, This prosti- 
tution of nobler faculties mingles indignation with our piety for 
such subjects of vulgar ambition. Rarely indeed do the subluna- 
ry objects of man comport with his mental elevation and moral re- 
sponsibility. Genuine patriotism, and disinterested benevolence, 
at long intervals, as the light-house to the nocturnal mariner, guide 
and cheer, and show how safe and how pleasant to the troubled 
wanderer, if the whole dark wilderness were thus illuminated. 
Necessity is the great lever of mental improvement ; and a 
mighty power to move, it is found in the domestic affections. The 
stupid have become intelligent; the indolent, active; the timid, 
daring ; and those whom only the softest winds of heaven had 
been permitted to visit, under these influences, have unshrinkingly 
breasted adversity in all its fearful bearings—not only in its physi- 
cal sufferings, but in “ the proud man’s contumely,” and _ in the 
scorn of those ‘‘ whose fathers they would have disdained to set 
with the dogs of their flock.” Perhaps many instances are known 
to all ; for in the great and frequent fluctuations of property in our 
country, if some remain unscathed, they will find others far less 
fortunate in their own circle of relatives, or acquaintances. One, 
whom I well knew, both in prosperity and adversity, was a re 
markable instance of the unpromising materials, which are some- 
times called into the service of affliction ; and also, of the untir- 
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ing determination of maternal love. The whole of the following 
sketch, except the names, is literally true. 

Mrs. Stewart’s father was a highly respectable lawyer. His 
practice was large and lucrative. His moral standard was eleva- 
ted ; and his character was not only that of strict integrity, but 
highly honorable. This epithet I use in opposition to modern 
chivalry, which was synonymous with honor ; but now appears to 
designate a class of men, who have no control over their passions, 
and whose absorbing principle is revenge. Mr. Lyman was man- 
ly, generous, liberal in all his dealiugs, pecuniary and moral, and 
incapable of meanness in any of its departments. He had strong 
sympathies and deep affections, which were concealed from ordin- 
ary observation by a reserved manner, that sometimes appeared 
like sternness, He had, what probably was thought by many, a 
fastidious idea of female delicacy ; and his views of female educa- 
tion and intellectual culture were far in advance of his time. 

All these paternal qualities had a constant, powerful, but imper- 
ceptible influence upon the formation of his daughter’s charac- 
ter. Her mother, an intelligent woman, who lived but for her 
family, both from a principle of duty and esteem for her husband, 
conformed to his wishes regarding their child, and without differ- 
ing from him in opinion in any respect, save one, on which her 
judgment, had it prevailed, would have much diminished her 
daughter’s subsequent trials. Mrs. Lyman knew the subject on 
which she dissented from her husband, to have a momentous in- 
fluence on domestic respectability, as well as on domestic happi- 
ness. But when she perceived her arguments to be ineffectual, 
she quietly acquiesced in his decision. She was an admirable 
household manager : and as Mr. Lyman believed that an ample 
property and a suitable number of domestics should exonerate the 
mistress from personal aid and anxious care, she so ordered her 
family arrangements, that he was altogether unconscious how much 
attention, and service also, were given by her to his well-governed 
establishment. As property was not then so insecure and floating 
as it afterwards became, he did not apprehend that his daughter 
might ever need the means to furnish herself with every constitu- 
ent of domestic comfort and independence, and objected to her 
employment in household concerns. 

Miss Wyman was a warm-hearted, credulous, high-minded, girl ; 
if utter scorn and abhorrence of every thing mean, in thought and 
action, merit the latter appellation. Her conduct and character 
were under the controlling influence of her feelings; and as they 
were ardent, liberal, and romantic, she was encompassed by a 
false lustre, no less delusive to herself than to others—for only 
moral and religious principles can produce what is truly excellent, 
permanent, and noble. She was called, and considered herself 
to be independent, because she unequivocally exhibited her regard 
and repugnance on all occasions, even when she later found its 
objects in the highest social position, and the former, its attraction 
in every subordinate rank. She had occasional opportunities, and 
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others, is attained in like manner. Only moral greatness is truly 
sublime. The gladiator may discipline his sinews, and almost 
compete in strength even, with his maddened adversary. And 
there are modern as well as ancient names, whichgwaken pity, if 
not contempt, for their owners, on account.of the#fearful perver- 
sion of their splendid talents. But when we read or hear of How 
ard, the illustrious philanthropist, the soul—debased as it may be 
bends with instinctive homage, and feels as if a ray from his beauti- 
fied spirit illumed and purified its purposes. While Napoleon, 
like the fabled genii, traversed the affrighted earth, marked his 
footsteps with human blood—our own Washington rose like an- 
other luminary upon the dark and troubled scene of American 
politics, and with no marvellous intellectual ability—but in the 
tranquil might of moral majesty—he pursued the narrow path of 
duty, and blenched neither to the power of enemies, nor to the in- 
fluence of affection. He had no noonday brightness, no declining 
splendor. His whole course was light and glory ; and he left a 
heavenly and perennial brilliancy on the national horizon. 
Ambition and necessity are the ordinary stimulants to exertion. 
Ignorance and indolence often degrade the objects of the former ; 
and their sphere and means are alike contemptible. A desire for 
precedence in fashion, in expensive entertainments, in furuiture, 
equipage, dress, weaith, &c., are certain indications of mental and 
moral meanness. It is impossible that rational beings, if intellec- 
tually superior to every-day mortals, can have other feelings than 
self-contempt and self-abasement for their voluntary degradation, 
when they enter upon the career of competition for these objects 
with those who are incapable of higher attainments. ‘This prosti- 
tution of nobler faculties mingles indignation with our piety for 
such subjects of vulgar ambition. Rarely indeed do the subluna- 
ry objects of man comport with his mental elevation and moral re- 
sponsibility. Genuine patriotism, and disinterested benevolence, 
at long intervals, as the light-house to the nocturnal mariner, guide 
and cheer, and show how safe and how pleasant to the troubled 
wanderer, if the whole dark wilderness were thus illuminated. 
Necessity is the great lever of mental improvement ; and a 
mighty power to move, it is found in the domestic affections. The 
stupid have become intelligent; the indolent, active; the timid, 
daring ; and those whom only the softest winds of heaven had 
been permitted to visit, under these influences, have unshrinkingly 
breasted adversity in all its fearful bearings—not only in its physi- 
cal sufferings, but in “ the proud man’s contumely,” and in the 
scorn of those ‘‘ whose fathers they would have disdained to set 
with the dogs of their flock.” Perhaps many instances are known 
to all ; for in the great and frequent fluctuations of property in our 
country, if some remain unscathed, they will find others far less 
fortunate in their own circle of relatives, or acquaintances. One, 
whom I well knew, both in prosperity and adversity, was a re 
markable instance of the unpromising materials, which are some- 
times called into the service of aifliction ; and also, of the untir- 
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ing determination of maternal love. The whole of the following 
sketch, except the names, is literally true. 

Mrs. Stewart’s father was a highly respectable lawyer. His 
practice was large and lucrative. His moral standard was eleva- 
ted ; and his character was not only that of strict integrity, but 
highly honorable. This epithet I use in opposition to modern 
chivalry, which was synonymous with honor ; but now appears to 
designate a class of men, who have no control over their passions, 
and whose absorbing principle is revenge. Mr. Lyman was man- 
ly, generous, liberal in all his dealiugs, pecuniary and moral, and 
incapable of meanness in any of its departments. He had strong 
sympathies and deep affections, which were concealed from ordin- 
ary observation by a reserved manner, that sometimes appeared 
like sternness, He had, what probably was thought by many, a 
fastidious idea of female delicacy ; and his views of female educa- 
tion and intellectual culture were far in advance of his time. 

All these paternal qualities had a constant, powerful, but imper- 
ceptible influence upon the formation of his daughter’s charac- 
ter. Her mother, an intelligent woman, who lived but for her 
family, both from a principle of duty and esteem for her husband, 
conformed to his wishes regarding their child, and without differ- 
ing from him in opinion in any respect, save one, on which her 
judgment, had it prevailed, would have much diminished her 
daughter’s subsequent trials. Mrs. Lyman knew the subject on 
which she dissented from her husband, to have a momentous in- 
fluence on domestic respectability, as well as on domestic happi- 
ness. But when she perceived her arguments to be ineffectual, 
she quietly acquiesced in his decision. She was an admirable 
household manager : and as Mr. Lyman believed that an ample 
property and a suitable number of domestics should exonerate the 
mistress from personal aid and anxious care, she so ordered her 
family arrangements, that he was altogether unconscious how much 
attention, and service also, were given by her to his well-governed 
establishment. As property was notthen so insecure and floating 
as it afterwards became, he did not apprehend that his daughter 
might ever need the means to furnish herself with every constitu- 
ent of domestic comfort and independence, and objected to her 
employment in household concerns. 

Miss Wyman was a warm-hearted, credulous, high-minded, girl ; 
if utter scorn and abhorrence of every thing mean, in thought and 
action, merit the latter appellation. Her conduct and character 
were under the controlling influence of her feelings; and as they 
were ardent, liberal, and romantic, she was encompassed by a 
false lustre, no less delusive to herself than to others—for only 
moral and religious principles can produce what is truly excellent, 
permanent, and noble. She was called, and considered herself 
to be independent, because she unequivocally exhibited her regard 
and repugnance on all occasions, even when she later found its 
objects in the highest social position, and the former, its attraction 
in every subordinate rank. She had occasional opportunities, and 
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delightedly availed herself of them, to draw forth to observation, 
both mental intelligence, and moral and oppressed merit from ob- 
scurity, and secure to them that favor which her disinterested pa- 
tronage might claim. ‘To those individuals, and to them whom 
she loved and honored, she was truly unpretending and humble, 
although haughtiness was no indefinite feature of her character. 
But that haughtiness had not its source in any physical superiority. 
She loved and respected moral worth, wherever she found it; but 
she was a worshiper of mind, and the brilliance of extraordinary 
talents was too dazzling to her imagination, to permit her percep. 
tion of any moral blemish that might accompany them. She was 
concious of greater intellectual endowments than the generality 
of her associates; and on this supposed excellence was founded a 
pride, which she in yain sought wholly to extinguish in subsequent 
life, when she was governed by a purer and nobler principle. 

Having never felt the privation of luxuries, she was ignorant of 
their value, as well as that of comforts and necessaries ; and-the 
self-complacency induced by wealth or any merely outward dis- 
tinction, was an object of her deep contempt. Her pride was 
stimulated also by the undoubted friendship and confidence of 
many gifted beings, whose vast superiority to herself, instead 
of creating envy, increased her sense of self-consequence-—for she 
considered their regard as an evidence, that however, unequal was 
her mind, they found in her a congeniality of taste and pursuit. 
She felt it to be an honor and a privilege to revolve as a satellite 
round those luminous intelligences, and to reflect their light. She 
was withal, animated, enthuisastic, and sincere ; and although she 
had no pretensions to personal beauty, she was followed, flattered, 
and courted. Much of which was, however, owing to her station 
in society, and the wide but discriminating hospitality of her pa- 
rents. She was frequently loved, and inveterately hated. As there 
wis neither prudence, nor moderation in her own feelings, she 
could scarcely be an object of mere indifference to any who knew 
her. 

There needs little sagacity, or worldly knowledge, to perceive 
that such a female as Miss Lyman, would not pass quietly through 
life, nor meet with only common calamities. Indeed, her whole 
character challenged vicissitude, disappointment, and anguish of 
spirit. But ofthe uses of adversity,” that was not the least val- 
uable, which “separated the chaff from the wheat” on the long 
catalogue of her friends—neither were tried and true hearts the 
least “ precious jewels,” which she found in “ its ugly and ven- 
omous head.” 

She married in her own sphere of life, and the surrounding m- 
fluences promised permanent happiness and prosperity. But in 
the prime of existence, when human feeling is perhaps more vital 
and yivid than at any other period, Mrs. Stewart became a desti- 
tute widow with a large family of young children. For some time 
her mind seemed paralyzed. There was no living being from 
whom she might claim relief, or guidance. The Christian faith, 
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that she had recently experienced, alone, saved her from despair ; 
and that faith was too incipient and too faint to sustain and to di- 
rect her, as in late years. All persone! considerations became 
permanently extinct. She had no’conciousness of suffering, nor 
of desire, except for her children. But she had lived in an ideal 
world; and was as ignorant of human:nature and of the pecuniary 
concerns of life, as were the object of her care. She felt as if 
mother and children had been suddenly transported to an interm> 
nable desert, whence there was no hope of escape, and where 
were no means of existence. 

Mrs. Srewart’s first resource was an impressive comment upon 
her entire unacquaintedness with practical business. She had 
great self-confidence ; shetrusted not only in the strength of her 
maternal affection, her power of endurance, and her mental ener- 
gy, but also in her competency to choose her own way, and to ae- 
complish her purposes. Therefore, without communicating her 
scheme to those who might have convinced her of its fallacy, or 
instruct her regarding suitable means, she resolved to edit a liter- 
ary paper! ‘There were then very few inthe States, and none in 
that section of the country. For the commencement, she relied 
on herself, and on a literary treasure in her possession composed 
of the manuscripts of friends, and choice selections from «other 
writers. Her necessities admitted no delay : and she hoped that 
her missile when sent to those who love and were gratified to aid 
her, would secure their efficient and ample support. But she dis- 
persed gratuitously her introductory sheet only to her mer@ ae- 
quaintances and neighbors ; for in her pride of independence, she 
endeavored to acquire patronage, before she sought literary assis- 
tance. She made no previous engagement with the printer, and 
his charge absorbed all her available means ; and she obtained not 
a single subscriber! This failure corroborated her increasing con- 
victions of the heartlessness and selfishness of the world. — It is 
true, that her paper evinced entire ignorance of whatever apper- 
tained to the undertaking, except the materials; and her terms 
were so low, that only a very extensive circulation could have 
made it the source of emolument. She had been too proud to so- 
licit favor, otherwise than by the specimen of her proposed work ; 
and that pride br@ked still less to remonstrate, or to inquire into 
the cause of the disappointment. There might have been kind- 
ness in forbearing to give ensouragement ; for she was surrounded 
by business people ; and they must have perceived that failure was 
inevitable. From the beginning of her pecuniary misfortunes she 
had entirely secluded herself from general society ; and this defeat 
was not calculated to throw her upon the sympathies of those 
around her. 

Mrs. Stewart had many and kind friends. Her pride had re- 
volted from receiving gifts in money ; but she now accepted a 
loan and opened a small trimming shop. Her stock was so lim- 
ited and her profits so trivial, that she soon perceived her pecu- 
nlaly responsibility would be increased, rather than diminished by 
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continuing this employment. She could devise no unexpensive 
resource, except in her needle ;_ and this was a forlorn hope ; for 
although her taste, as well as her education, had made her neat 
and thorough in whatever she performed, yet as she was entirely 
unskilled in the more lucrative departments of millinery and dress- 
making, she could expect but limited relief from her greatest ef- 
forts, that must be superadded to the labor of domestic avocations 
and the care of her children, which no other claim ever induced 
her to remit, or to slight. She had a vigorous constitution, uniform 
health, unflinching purpose, and a perennial fountain of maternal 
love. ‘These materials enable her uniformly to pursue her em- 
ployment through one, and often, through two nights, each week. 
But there are bounds, upon which neither mind nor matter can 
trespass with impurity; and these bonds are narrow in proportion 
to previous self-indulgence. All the physical occupations of Mrs. 
Stewart were unremitting, unaccustomed, and arduous. — Her af- 
fections and intellect were ardent and elastic—yet the pressure 
upon both was so incessent and powerful ; the struggle so earnest 
and continual ; the future so encompassed by “ clouds and dark- 
ness ;’’ the present so forlorn and seemingly hopeless—that the 
corporeal citadel gave symptoms of weakness, and thereby awaken- 
ed aa apprehension, more agonizing than any she had experienced. 
The barb of eaery grief, pierced the mother, rather than the indi- 
vidual. Therefore, to die—to leave her children orphaned, depen- 
dent upon worldly sympathy and compassion—was the consnma- 
tion of all endurable anguish to her soul. ‘This pungent and over- 
whelming fear could not be tranquilized by reason; and for years 
was unsubdued even by religion. From the first period of her 
destitution, Mrs. Stewart’s friends had urged her to become a 
teacher. But the employment was as repugnantto her judgment, 
as it wasto her inclination. It was hostile tothe habits of her 
whole life. She doubted, moreover, if she had patience that would 
be at all equivalent to the demand. But, if she would exist for 
her children, and supply their necessities, there was then no other 
alternative. 

Mrs. Stewart had long withdrawn from the world. She had 
relinquished all literary and nearly all social intercourse. Except 
that her affections survived—and their in:en#ty was increased— 
she and all around her were so changed, she might have fancied, 
that not only her nature had been transformed to what was entirely 
unlike her former self, but that she had become an inhabitant of 
another planet than the earth. But this diversity affected her 
chiefly as it regarded her children; and all reminiscences of de- 
parted privileges and enjoyments were bitter on their, and not on 
her ow# account. Her new avocation brought harassing cares m 
addition to maternal anxieties. There was now also a _ necessity 
for almost indiscriminate association with the people who sur- 
rounded her, and which required great self-denials, not only be- 
cause she had so long secluded herself from social communion, 
but because the sphere of her intercourse had so widened, as to 
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make her acquainted with much, both of manners and of morals, 
which she had never previously witnessed. Polished life conceals 
many things, that would revolt pure taste, and strict principle. 
It is doubtless a conservator also from some evils as well as a 
covering to others. As mere annoyances and vexations, perhaps 
there are none greater, to those whose sentiments, and habits, and 
moral code have been of a higher order, than the vulgarities of 
persons who have a low moral statdard. Unless we are con- 
scious of the ennobling and purifying influence of genuine religion, 
we shall be at a loss to account for the ev idently superior dignity 
and refinement, which will always be found in real Christians, 
however humble their station, and however limited their under- 
standing and advantages. 

Mrs. Stewart was a successful teacher, for she was faithful and 
unwearied in the discharge of her new duties. But she was not a 
women who could ever become popular. She found either warm 
friends or bitter enemies, as jn former years. She had always a 
mortifying consciousness of many defects ; but she had learned 
that much, which she had valued in herself, as sterling excellence, 
and as evidence of superior endowments, was radically wrong ; 
and although both her natural character and superinduced princi- 
ple alike impelled her to unremitting efforts to control and subdue 
her failings, enough remained to avert the regard, and to excite 
the resentment, of ‘those whom she neither loved nor respected. 
She did not, as formerly, treat such persons with contempt, or 
neglect; but through all the courtesy, that she knew it her duty to 
manifest towards them, her feelings were exhibited, notwithstand- 
ing all her efforts. She was denounced as proud ; and every 
heart, in which the suspicion of such a sin existed against her, was 
desolated of kindly motion. “‘ What has she to be proud of ?” 
was the scornful inquiry of all, who understood no claim which 
was not counted by pecuniary possessions. 

But a different, and far deeper affliction shadowed Mrs. Stewart’s 
subsequent life. She never desired popular favor. Her charac- 
ter was always superior to such an object. She was entirely dis- 
qualified for the condecension to cater for a taste so vulgar, so 
indiscriminating, so capricious, as that of the people. The love 
and approbation of her friends were, perhaps, too dear to her.— 
But, if assured that she was in the path of strict and holy duty, 
she was neither dismayed, nor much disturbed, by menace, nor 
obloquy, nor ridicule. Yet unwittingly and foolishly, she had in- 
curred her own keen self-reproach, and contumelious treatment 
from others. As the character and incidents, now portrayed, are 
those of real life, the most impressive mori 1 to be derived from 
them, may be found in the circumstances connected with the wast- 
ing regret, to which I have alluded. 

At least in this country, no amount of wealth can exonerate 
parents from the duty to instruct their daughters, not only in the 
management, but also in the details of domestic affairs. A defect 
in regard to this duty may be, and probably ofter is, fatal both to 
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property and to happiness. No self-denial, no toil, snbsequently, 
can altogether supply this deficiency in the female head of a fam- 
ily, especially, if she is a mother ; for filial claims are even more 
imperative and engrossing. Mrs. Stewart was eminently active 
and diligent, by temperament and habit. She had also sold the 
wardrobe and every ornament of better days ;” and her dress 
was always singular for its plainness. But although self-denying 
in an unusual degree, she knew not how to economise—or, more 
correctly, she had no degree of the art tu make something out of 
nothing ; nor to ‘make an appearance” without adequate means, 
She could not cover poverty by the semblance of plenty. She 
learned that almost everything, which the habits of her whole life 
had made seemingly necessary, might be relinquished. _ But this 
knowledge was slowly acquired, through many years. She was 
injudicious in her plans, calculating neither upon contingencies, 
nor disappointments. She was also subject to numerous frauds in 
her pecuniary concerns. All these difficulties—the consequences 
af defective instruction—added to the claims of her large family, 
involved her in pecuniary obligations, which she was unable to 
meet, although she received liberal professional patronage. 

And here, I feel it incumbent upon me to remark, that the 
emoluments of female teachers are discreditable to the justict, to 
the humanity, to the invelligence, and tothe liberality of this na- 
tion. Those teachers often are ladies ofeducation and refinement, 
and who have been accustomed to all the indulgences of wealth, 
and yet, cheerfully submit to a wasting, ardous empluoyment‘ for 
a remuneration that requires strict economy in a single woman, if 
she would secure the most limited resource in age, or in sickness 
—and for a mother, it intirely excludes all such ability ; and, in- 
dependently of personal considerations, is the deep and incessant 
solicitude of maternal love. Parents, in boasted New England 
even, with a moderate income, purchase ornameuts for their chil- 
dren, at a cost which would excite indignation, if demanded by a 
faithful female teacher for three months’ toil. ‘Those parents who 
sanction this ungenerous and unjust procedure, by their example 
and influence, should consider the possibility, that their own 
daughters, nursed in the lap of luxury and indulgence, may yet be 
dependent on these parsimonious payments. 

Debt is an evil of great magnitude to every person of moral in- 
tegrity. And this evil is often greatly enhanced by circumstances 
and character. Where there is a consciousness that it might have 
been avoided at whatever cost, the regret, the affliction, the sense 
of degrodation in the same minds, become keen, and almost over- 
whelming. This combination of feelings seemed Jess endurable 
to Mrs. Stewart than all the sorrows of her past life. To the lat- 
ter, as Divine dispensations, it was her duty to submit ; but it was 
no less incumbent upon her to cherish a piercing and constant 
sense of her pecuniary obligations, that her invention, as her efforts, 
might be thereby stimulatéd. The possibility to remove this fear 
ful incubus, joined suspense to its other inflictions, Additionally 
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to instruction, she adopted several expedients, some of which par- 
tia!ly succeeded ; and others were not only entire failures, but in- 
creased the embarrassments they were designed to remove. One 
of the latter, was'a volume, which she published, upon a special 
emergency. It wasa single supremacy of principle over pride. 

Mrs. Stewart would not voluntarily have assumed a literary en 
terprise, in which she might not hope to excel. She knew her in- 
capacity to become the author of an admirable, or permanent work. 
But she imagined herself competent to accomplish an ephemeral 
production for harmless amusement, if it might not aspire to a 
more elevated object. Had circumstances allowod her sufficient 
time, her humble aim might have been successful. And even the 
brief period which she could command, might have made a just 
claim for the pecuniary recompense required, had not the typo- 
graphy been so wretched, as to crowd the volume with errors, some 
of which were no less ridiculous than prominent. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances did not permit correction ; and errata would have oe« 
cupied as much space as an index, 

It is probable none will doubt, that the afflictions which have 
been related, and others and perhaps greater, that may be im- 
agined, made Mrs. Stewart a wiser and a better woman. But that 
she would have been less happy, had she continued in the bosom 
of prosperity few may be inclined to believe. The atmosphere of 
fashion, wealth, and grandeur is so luminous, that to the unprac- 
tised eye, the evils which they involve are imperceptible. Yet 
those evils are numerous and great, and more keenly felt, because 
selfishness and a morbid sensitivenessto suffering are the legitimate 
effects of power and corporeal indulgence. Although Mrs. Stew- 
art’s adversity was greatly aggravated by her former experience 
and habits ; yet many of the temptations, and trials, and follies, 
to which she was then obnoxious, and which she was less qual» 
fied to resist, disappeared with her social station. Her adversity, 
moreover, was the means of her moral renovation. She previous» 
lp knew nothing but the poetry of religion, whichis but a gos- 
gamer defence in the present, as well as in the final conflict—both 
require the whole gospel panoply. And, though altogether differ- 
ent, the enjoyments of*true piety are deeper as they are more dur- 
able than worldly pleasures. Mrs. Stewart’s secured to her an- 
other constituent of genuine happiness which she found in her in 
creased disposition, and moral ability, to be serviceable to others 
in various ways—of some of which, she was onc entirely thought 
less. She was also the respected and beloved teacher and friend 
of many youthful females. Could continued prosperity have se- 
cured to her immunity from the calamities that throng every con- 
dition of mortal existence, she might probably have supposed, that 
usefulness to her fellow-beings, her own mental and moral improve- 
ment, and a wellfounded hope of future felicity, would be far more 
than equivalent to the entire privation of temporal happiness, and 
the uninterrupted experience of numerous and heavy afflictions. 
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Love: 


OR THE FORCE OF GRAVITY IN THE MORAL WORLD. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


Se, 


In the material universe, there is one grand royal law, upor 
which hang all the laws that govern matter or motion. That law, 
the union and source ofall the laws known to the physical world, 
is the law of Gravitation. In its object, operation and effect, it is 
to the material world just what the royal Jaw of love is to the moral. 
To every atom of matter in the universe, it is the command, and 
the command is obeyed: ‘ ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy soul, mind and strength, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self;’’ thou shalt attach thyself to his etern:] throne with all thy 
capacity of adhesion, and draw with thee thy fellow atom towards 
the same centre. Since the world was made, not a grain of sand, 
not a drop of rain or dew, nor a vesicle of air, has ever broken 
that law; and there has been peace , perfect peace, through all the 
peopled amplitudes of space. Pervading the whole universe with 
its socializing influences, it attracts particle to particle, plant to 
primary, sun to sun, system to system; mooring all the creations 
of God around his throne, the common centre of matter and of 
mind. And there, firm and peaceful, that royal law holds them, 
while they make music with the harmony of their motions, singing 

as they revolve in the orbits which it prescribed them when eter- 
nity was young, and which shall remain unaltered by a hair, when 
eternity shall be old. Upon the almighty and omnipresent force 
of that law, depends the destiny of worlds which geometry never 
measured, the congition of beings outreaching the arithmetic of 
angels. Should it release its hold upon a single atom of matter 
floating along the sunless disk of non-existence, trembling would 
run through ‘all those innumerable creations, ‘ and signs of woe 
unutterable that all was lost.” —Suppose, now, that some human 
government should undertake to suspend thé operation or existence 
of this royal law of the physical world. And suppose that its pu- 
ny arm could palsy that all pervading, concentrating force ; what 
mind could not conceive the wild catastrophe that would ensue 
through the material universe 7——Millions of millions of suns would 
be quenched simultaneously in everlasting night. All the worlds 
they lighted and led, would crumble in their orbits into the min- 
utest divisions of matter, fillmg the whole immensity of space with 
hastile atoms, each at war with its fellow, repelling its society, and 
dashing on in its centrifugal madness, to ‘“‘ make confusion worse 
confounded.” All the beings that peopled those decomposed 
worlds, would float promiscuous and dismembered over the black 
surges of the boundies chaos ; and not a throb of life nor a ray of 
light would beat or shine amid the ruins of the Desouniverse. 
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any one doubt for a moment, that ali this, and more than we ean 
conceive of ruin, would be the instantaneous consequence of 
destroying the great law of gravitation? But what is all this; what 

to God and his moral universe is all this dire disaster, this wreck 

of matter and crush of worlds; what this disruption of every vein 

of life and form of beayty ; what is all this to that other and more 

dreadful catastrophe which War would produce, when it reachese 
up and essays to paralyze, with its iron hand, the great law of 
Love, the law of Gravitation in the moral world, which attracts 

and centres around the heart of God, all the hearts that beat with 

spiritual existence! Amid the decompositions of the material 

universe, every undying spirit would be safe from the general ruin, 

nor verge a hair from its moral orbit, nor be jostled from its centri- 
petal tendency towards its great Source and Centre. But in that 

other act of immeasurable iniquity, man would consign the moral 

world to a chaos infinitely more appalling than that which weuld 

involve the material universe, should he strike from existence the 
law of gravity. He would sever every ligament of attraction that 

attached heart to heart, spirit to spirit, and angel to angel, and all 

created beings to God. He would set the universe on fire with 
malignant passions, on whose red billows contending spirits, once 

blessed, now damned, would thrust at each other’s existence, and 

curse themselves and God. That act would put a sword in every 

angel’s hand, and every harp in heaven, with horid discords, would 

summon the frenzied and battling seraphs to mutual and deathless 
slaughter. It would blast the foliage of life’s fair tree, turn the 
crystal river into burning pitch, and line its banks with fighting 

fiends. Hate, malignant and quenchless, would burn in every 

heart, and no two spirits in the universe would unite, even in com- 
mon malevolence. 


et a Ae at i a a 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


Tuovanrs of Heaven! they come when low 

The summer-eve’s breeze doth faintly blow : 

When the mighty sea shines clear, unstirred 

By the wavering tide, or the dipping bird : 

They come in the rush of the surging storm, 

When the blackening waves rear their giant form— 
When o’er the dark rocks curl the breakers while, 
And the terrible lig tnings rend the night— 

When the noble ship hath vainly striven 

With the tempest's might, come thoughts of Heaven. 


They come where man doth not intrude, 

In the untracked forest’s selitude ; 

In the stillness of the grey rocks’ height, 
Whence the lonely eagle takes his flight; 

On peaks, where lie the eternal snows ; 

In the sun-bright isle, mid its rich repose ; 

I the heathy glen, by the dark, clear lake, 
Where the fair swan sails from her silent brake ; 
Where nature reigns in her deepest rest, 

Pure thoughts of Heaven come unrepress’d. 
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REPUBLICAN DISTINCTIONS IN SOCIETY. 


*‘ Know.ence and goodness —these make degrees in heaven, and they must be the grad? 
naiing scales ofa true democracy. 1 believe that the Christian law, seconding, of course 
the laws of nature ordains equality—democracy if you please ; and therefere, that its pro 
gress and final stability are certain. The ladder is knocked down, my friend, and we stand 
on nature’s level.’ 

Miss Sepewicx’s ‘Home.’ 


ote 
* 


Our political axiom, that “all men are born free and equal,” is held up before 
the eyes of tne world as our natural motto. We are proud of seeing it ivscribed 
in characters cf light, upon the banner under which we are marching to the 
highest places of power and of glory ; for we know that the gaze of other nations 
is fixed upon us,in envy and admiration: It is our boast that, under our govern- 
ment, the accidents of birth and station give ne one man supremacy over another 
in his claims to distinction, and that its highest office is as freely opened to tha 
son of a laborer, as to the son of a president. In contrasting ovr Republic with 
other countries, we become elevated by the thought of our greatness in the rank 
of ndtions ; we designate our people as a nation of sovereigns; and viewing our- 
seives as parts of this mighty whole, wé glory in the name of America, and wisit 
for no other title. Thus dignified are the fee!ings, and thus noble are the senti- 
ments, that we cherish as patriots; but what becomes of our self-respect, and 
our respect for the rights of others, when we look at ourselves as individuals, 
and strive to ascertain our own place among our fellows? Apply oiir boasted 
motto to society, and we hoot it with scorn. So far from acknowledging that 
we stand upon the same level with those who surround us, our whole lives aré 
spent in endeavoring to reach those whotn we imagine to be above us, and t¢ 
thrust back those whom we think are beneat us. 

What a beggar’s garb of rags and patches is our attempted code of distinctions 
in society! In Europe, there is at Jeast ofder and symmetry in the arrangement» 
however unjust or unreasonable they may appear, There, they are considered of 
so much importance, as to be laid down with all due solemnity in the pages ¢ 
the learned commentator of English law ; and although by these regulations, the 
trippipg damsel in her teens is allowed to take precedence of a venerable and 
silver-haired grand-sire, if her title should* chance to be higher than his, yet such 
things are in accordance with their government, and with the eustoms handed 
down from the feudal ages. But with us it is different. The spirit and letter ot 
our institutions promulg?te the glorious doctrine of liberty and equaiity. The 
law of primogeniture has no place among us; we are 4 brotherhood of freemen, 
and the right and title of one is as full and as high as that of another. And it is 
evident that this doctrine also eventually organizes our society, in despite of the 
puny and contemptible efforts made to counteract it, and the cowardly denial 
which refuses to acknowledge it. ‘he mechanic’s apprentice throws down hw 
tools, enters in the race for wealth of political preferment, and takes his place 
beside the son of the judge, or of the wealthy merchant. The most aristocrati€ 
and maneurving mother is brought to bestow her jéalously-guarded daughter's 
hand upon the man whose former occupation she blushes to own, but whose pres¢ 

ent station renders his alliance an object of her pride and highest ambition. 
The wealthy vulgar, concious of their possessing no inherent claims of supe 
riority to the mass around them, entrench themselves behind the gorgeous out- 
works of display ; but they cannot exclude those whom they eflect to despise 
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for ravidly accumulated fortunes soon enable those whom they contemn to oecu- 
py the same height, and throw up contiguous breast-works. We see these 
things taking place around us, and yet we talk of our distinctions in society, our 
separate circles, which we would fain make others believe are as far apart as 
the orbits of Mercury and of Herschel. There are so many “cycles upon 
epicyeles, orbs,” in our confused divisions of rank, that no one can tell whose 
circle is entitled to the highest station in the empyrean, or which individual can 
show an undisputed claim to a place in any one of them. Look at the ground on 
which these distinctions are said to rest, and examine the ostensible title that is 
necessary to gain a passport into the debatable land of “good society,’ and we 
find the one as baseless as the fabric of a vision, and the other so difficult to fix 
upon a rightful claimant, that were our would-be exclusives legally strict in their 
investigations, they would soon be forced 





“To tread alone 
Their banquet halls deserted.” 


Every one familiar with thé phraseology of ton, knows what is meant by a 
«“ mixture ;”’ but in defiance of its arbitrary code, these ‘‘ abhorred mixtures” take 
place in every company that is gathered together, from the social party to the 
public ball. A large assemblage cannot be collected, without admitting many 
whom the most fastidious consider as unlawfu! intruders; but our “lady patron- 
esses” are obliged to make a virtue of necessity, and to overlook the taint of “ the 
trades,” provided the industrious occupation has been abandoned for the idle- 
ness of acquired wealth, They profess to hold themselves far above the sons 
and daughters of the man who still plies the tools of honest toil, while they 
strive to forget that the fortunes bequeathed to them, were wrought by the 
same implements in the hands of their own ancestors. How inconsistent and 
how ludicrous, are all attempts at such exclusiveness! And yet they talk of 
aristocracy, assume a haughty superciliousness towards their supposed inferiors, 
and utter “swelling words of vanity” respecting their “ first circles,” and their 
‘distinctions in society. Away with such foolery! Away with these paltry 
card-built imitations of the time-worn, crumbling edifices of Europe! It is these 
follies, and this baseless pretension, that render us the Jaughing stock of tourists, 
and a mark for the finger of scorn and ridicule, when we are travelers in England 
or on the continent. The name of American has indeed been basely dishonored 
if we may credit the accounts given of some of our countrymen and country 
women abroad. These rivals of cockney tourists, these rambling idlers, whose 
empty heads and full purses have caused them to play such fantastic tricks in the 
cities of Europe, what shall we say of them ? The ostentatious folly and petty 
vanity of some, have caused us to blush to own them as Americans ; but of those 
who are ashamed to own the land of their birth, and who depreciate our country, 
and its glorious institutions, we would say, “Out upon the ingrates! «They are 
no longer of us! We divorce them from our hearts and our homes, and hope 
they may live and die the subjects of a despot ; for they are unworthy to inhale 
again the free air of our hills, or to touch their feet upon this soil, whose liberty 
was the blood-bought heritage of our fathers !” 

Let us then cast all these follies from us; let us carry our national motto into 
American society, and proudly acknowledge it as our own in the midst of the 
proudest court of Europe, and it will bring us the respect, ay, even tle reverence 
of the most cringing slave at the fect of royalty. There is a lofty independence, 
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a fearless freedom, in the bearing and character-of a true republican, which force 
men to honor him. He looks on men as men, and not through the medium of 
their titles. Teo him. 


* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold fora’ that!” 

He maintains the-dignity of a freeman, without violating the customs of soctety 
into which he isthrown. He-is alwaysan American citizen ; ata court presenta. 
tion, a nobleman’s entertainment, or at a merchant’s table. We trust that our 
country may have many such representatives in foreign climes, so as to redeem us 
from the opprobrium which is said to rest upon us. 

Let it be our boast that the regulations of our soeial Nfe are based upen the 
same broad and noble foundation as our political institutions ;. that our highest 
places are open to all who are worthy of them, whether-they be the descendants 
of home-born peasants, or foreign nobles. 

Let uspride ourselves in making character and intellect the only standard of 
gradations, for gradations there will ever be while men differ so much in the cul- 
tivation of their hearts and their minds. An.agrarianism in social intercourse js 
as impracticable, and would: be as impossible, as an agrapianjsm in property. 

‘The present cede of division in s6ciety is arbitrary, and principally based upon 
different degrees of wealth and display; and it is the tyranny of fashion, alone, 
that keeps such antipodes together. Break up. the artificial, bands that hold our 
incongruous mixtures in union, and‘ all will find their proper level. It is the con- 
sciousness that external distinctions are all, thatare required, that leads to those 
eager struggles for station and precedence. The vulgar and unintellectual 
woman, who delights in finery and show, and’ whose husband'or father may chance 
to be a mechanic, knows that there are many women of her own kind in the 
circles above her;. and it is this that tempts her to strive for-a place beside 
them. Were our conventional regulations differently coustitutéd, barriers of 
exclusion would be neediess, for those of low minds and frivolous tastes would 
not even attempt to mingle with their superiors in mental elevation. for to them 
there would be neither happiness nor congeniality in the companionship. 

It is the natural tendency of sogiety to arrange itself into classes, but these 
elasses, if freed from the marriage.influence of fashion, will be gathered together 
by the attraction of moral sympathy, and by the law of intellectual similitude. 
The ill-bred and, uneducated woman or ton will find that her purse and her style 
of living can no longer command the company of the well-bred and accomplished ;. 
and the refined and intelligent will associate. together, however different may 
be their fortunes, or occupations. The elaims ofthe various Jistinctions in soci- 
ety will no longer be extrinsiz; they will be inkerent, and our social system will 
become one of harmony, order. and due proportion. We shall then allow no 
supremacy from birth-right or- heritage, fortune or station : for we shall hold this 
“truth to be self-evident, that all men are born free and equal;’’ and the only 
distinctions that we, as republicans, shall be willing to acknowledge, are those 
of character, virtue and intelligence. — Knitkerbocker... 
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Secret ALemoirs of the Empress Sosenbine. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY HON. J. M. HOWAR). 





What tumultuous dreams, chasing each other like boisterous waves, have dash- 
ed against my senses during my sleep! How did I wander from woe to woe! 
The horrors of despair filled me with imaginary fortunes. And what gained 
Iby waking from that trance of sorrow, and recovering my reason? Alas! I 
only exchanged ills for iils, and found the reality still more terrible than fiction. 
The days are too short for the utterance of my griefs ;: the nights, yes, the dark- 
est night, even when enveloped by its profoundest shadows, was less sad than 
my fate—less glocmy than my soul ! 

Such were the reflections which besieged my mind on witnessing, each morn- 
ing, the renewal of my accustomed torments. 

On the I1th of November, 1809, a night sadly memopriable to me, my mind was 
oppressed with a dream,* which, for some moments, really agitated me. But my 
imagination soon reverted to more agreeable recollections. I often resorted to 
Ma] maison, to forget the Tuileries, and the courtiers who.thronged there.t 

‘Twas here, (1 thought to myself,) that, for the first time in my life, I tasted 
the pleasures of a tranquil and, solitary life—’twas here that the hand of good 
fortune at times presented me her enchanted cup !—here, that my husband ap- 
peared like a star from the banks of the Nile, upon the borders of the Seine! 
He came, as it now seems to me, to carry me off from the asylum. my heart 
had chosen, where, during his long absence, | had strayed followed by his image ; 
and where, absorbed in. perusing the annals of the glory of France, I found every- 
where upon the brilliant page, the name of him who was its chief and most illus- 
trious architect! Happy, happy idlusions! was all that my sighing accents could 
repeat. 

At other times I coujd see before me nothing but a long series of ills and sor- 
rows. The.path I was now to tread was beset with thorns: I felt their deadly 
points at every s-ep; it seemed to me that the easth was but my place of punish- 
ment ; every thing-reminded me of my happy days, and 1 felt that my soul would 
agon leap and fly away into, other realms than this. My imprisoned spirit strove 
to relieve itself from its painful. confinement, and be free. I asked Madame 
Rochefoucau]t, who was my friend, whether it was a crime for a wife, who had 
done all in her power for her husband, and who was about to be forsaken in so 
dastardly a way, to recover her liberty? God is just, for he is God !—He calls 
me to himself—I see, he opens his arms to receive me—he offers me an asylum 


———-—— - - - - - —— - ~ ee 


*Atthe time of Napvlean’s forsaking her, Josephine drei med that she was surrounded 
by a prod: gious number of se*pents, which coiled themselves together and entwined 
themselves around her in the manner represented in the celebrated picture of Laocoon. 
The Serpent which coiled itself around her left hand, and bit its own tail, presaged im 
mortality for her. The reptiles gradually relaxing themselves, crawled away from her, 
and approached her husband, whom they embraced. in, the.same way, and squeezed almost 
to suffocation ;—which foretold that the memory of the wife would be cherished by pos- 
terity, while that of the husband, misled by the.flatterers who surrounded and advised 
him, should fall a victim to his own ingratitude.— Prophetic. Souvenirs, page 501. 


tHowever apparent may be the intimacy of two courtiers do not believe in it. The 
more each one comes into tavor, the more they fear and: hate oach othre. 
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in his bosom.* Will he punish me for my weakness? Does his law require me 
to support a burden which crushes me? Why does he will that I should Jive a 
few moments longer? Must I not die ?—Josephine, forsaken by him who was 
her all, cares not for life. My life is of no more account in my Creator’s eyes, 
than that of the organized atoms which we crush beneath our feet. Though it 
is certain that he has placed man in the highest rank of his creatures, yet can I 
be so foolish as to suppose myself of more importance than the thousands whom 
war has cut off? Were those victims to the ambition of princes, born to be the 
cannon’s exclusive prey? In making this last reflection, I was, I confess, tortur- 
ed to madness by the memory of the past. I tried to call reason to my aid, but 
she fled from my sight. I had lostall energy, and was a prey to hopeless discour- 
agement. ‘ Ah,” cried I, “pity him, O ye his friends! Tremble at the dread- 
ful fate of him who has so leng astonished the world !—him whose wonderful 
fame and continued prosperity .”? In the midst of these reflections. M. de 
B*** brought me a note from the Emperor enjoining me to repair immediately 
to the palace. ‘ 

Nething is so embarrassing to a woman of sensibility, as to find herself in the 
presence of a man who is a dissembler, to whom she cannot freely communicate 





the indignation which she feels. 

I could not remain longer in this cruel state of uncertainty, and I said to my 
beloved daughter, who scught in vain to dry my tears, “I must now for the last 
time have an explanation with my husband ; this same Bonaparte, who had once 
honored me with his confidence, must show me that esteem and that attachment 
which a woman like me must never lose.” 

I requested Maréchal Duroc to inform his master that I asked the favor of a 
private conversation with him. 

While waiting to obtain it, I went into the saloon, where the company was nu- 
merous, and conversation animated. 

I conversed, successively, with the Maréchals and the chief dignitaries of the 
empire. The wives of several officers of the Emperor's guard were presented to 
me, and [ also gave the prefects of the departments a flattering reception. 1 no- 
ticed that the grand chamberlain, who was at my side, wore a distracted and con- 
strained look, whieh led me to suppose that he was already appriazed of the kind 
ef reception | should meet with from Napoleon. 

1 had been informed that perfidious reports had been made to the Emperor, 
respecting the viceroy of Italy, and that his father-in-law had become sompre, 
and suspicious that he might encounter in Eugene a William TIL, 

On this occasion I presented myself before my husband with a calm air ; and 
with restrained indignation, addressed him thus: “ If, in your eyes, my crime is 
that | have spoken to you the language of truth, I have resolved, firmly, to ren- 
der myself still more guilty on this occasion. I will prove to you, Bonaparte, 
with the boldness and force which belong to your own character, that I am your 
best friend. 1 do not reproach you for the injustice with which you have treated 
me for some time past; I only ask you the favor to give me the names of the 








*It is quite probab!e that Josephine had a gloomy presentiment that her separation from 
her husband would be followed by the worst consequences to thein both ; and she said, 
confidentially, to some of her friends, that unknown causes would one day hurl bim 
from the throne,—that his fall would be terrible’; and that she would that she could then 
say, with the daughter of the desert, ‘‘ Happy they who have not seen the smoke of the 
stranger's feast, and who sit net at the banquet of thei fathers 1’ 
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poltroons who have permitted themselves to cast upen the prince, my son, the 
poison of their calumny. They must have little honor, indeed, to dare asperse 
his charaeter in the dark! I defy theth all, here, in your presence. Butno! a 
columniator can never endure the presence of a brave man, I flatter myself that 
you will be the first to name his accuser. Ah! learn better to appreciate the 
soul of Eugene—that respectful son who will ever be mindful of your august 
protection! While heaven shall preserve his being, it will be his pleasure to 
make known to the world that you have been a father to him, and that it is to 
your kindness that he is indebted for his rapid advancement and for his prosperi- 
ty. And if he has become the husband of an illustrious princess. that is also 
your work. Then enjoy, peaceably, the fruits of the favors you have heaped up- 
on him. Never imagine that ingratitude can get possession of his heart; believe 
that he shares the sentiments of his mother ; and believe, also, that both of them 
give you the highest proof of their devotion by daring to speak to you the lan- 
guage of truth.” 

Bonaparte gazed at me with alook impossible to describe. His head was rest- 
ing in his two hands—he seemed almost dying. 

After remaining for some time without speaking, he commenced reading adie- 
patch which R. de S. J. d’ A*** had placed in his hands. But the sudden revolu- 
tion which his feelings had undergone could not be concealed. ‘He made asign, 
signifying that he was going to read the document, and; with a motion as quick 
as thought, broke the seal and commenced the perusal. 

“Shall I wait for an answer ?”’ asked R. de S. J. d’A***. 

“No,” said the hesitating monarch ; “I intend to give an answer in person, but 
not just now.” He finished reading it, rose, and made a gesture dismissing me. 

I no longer doubted that his resolution was taken. That document related to 
me ; everything showed me that measures were taken to consummate my ruin. 
Bonaparte’s family had long since prepared the way, and Murat, the perfidious 
Murat. was constantly exulting over it. 

Alas, it was now time for me to come to a firm resolution’ Fouché came and 
informed me that my separation was definitely decreed by the counsel of state. 
I was aware that Cambacérés had proposed to elevate Lucien’s oldest daughter to 
the rankof Empress. But such a marriage would not have accomplished 
the ambitious views of Napoleon. He told the arch-chancellor on the spot— 
“ Prince, your proposition is inadmissible ; I want a princess ; the only business 
before you isto designate her to me. Alexander has a young sister who would 
suit me perfectly. But I cannot conceal the fact that the ladies at his court do 
not regard me with much faver; everything proves that 1 should there be rejee- 
ted.* I might form an alliance with Spain, were it not that, situated as we now 
are, it would do me more hurt than good. Let’s direct our researches to another 
quarter.” Maréchal Berthier propesed an alliance with Germany ; the master 





*[t appears from the most correct and authentic documents, that the two Empresses of 
Russia, (the empress dowager and the empress regent), were decidedly oppos>d to the 
ambitious plans of Napoleon, and that, in the name of their family, they refused any al- 
liance with him. The grand duchess, Catherine of Wurtemburg, was then proposed to 
him, but Anne, the wife of his royal highness, the Prince of Orange, had flattered her 
quite too much ; he was refused. On the 9th of December, 1809, the Empress Josephine 
confidentially informed some of her friends that Napoleon’s marriage was decreed by the 
two courts, and that it would take place. On some one’s observing that such a union 
seemed impossible, she replied—* Well, then, he can only turn his eyes towards Germany ; 
but that would only be to place arms in the hands of Austria. During the minority of 
Louis XIV., she showed too well her skill in using them. 
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seemed to relish this project. Fouché opposed it on the ground that it was both 
dangerous and impolitic. ‘ You are right, Monsieur le Duc,” interrupted Napo- 
leon, with vehemence, “ you are right, provided the lady I propose to marry, shall, 
in regard to me, bear any title but that of my wife. I listen cheerfully to the ad- 
vice of the Empress Josephine, because she is my best friend, and because she 
has, like me, known how to travel, with courage the rugged road tojfortune; and 
I think that the woman who shall occupy her post at my court, will have some 
difficulty in replacing her in my affections She will act her part—I reserve my 
own to myself. Gentlemen, I am going to ask foran archduchess. Her father is 
not in a condition to refuse me, and his subjects will, by means of this alliance, 
be less unhappy. Josephine, it gives me pleasure to repeat, is worthy of my at- 
tachment and my gratitude. Herson, a model of talent and virtue, beeame my 
son by the most solemn engagement. I admit that Eugene is worthy to succeed 
me. France and Europe would applaud the adoption. But my present policy 
demands, imperatively, that the bonds which unite me to his mother should be 
severed, and that I should ally myself to the blood ef monarchs. 

My will shall encounter no obstacle—I must lead to the altar a new wife, in 
the midst of a cortége of kings; and who knows but the next year will witness 
the birth of an heir te my power and my name ?”’ 

Thus did he reason—the man who, without a guide, was about to set out upon 
anew career. He still sought to aggrandize himself; and, henceforth, every one 
would take pleasure in caressing and corrupting him, and in lavishing upon him 
their flatteries, in order to ruin him. I could not, of course, but feel the deepest 
anxiety respecting his future fortunes. Time should have taught him to regard 
me as his indulgent judge, and his true Mentor. And I fondly cherished the 
chimerical hope, that my husband would, finally, listen to the inspirations of 
wisdom, and the counsels of prudence Butno! In a moment of enthusiasm 
occasioned by his approaching marriage, he dared to say to me, and on the eve, 
ef our separation, that he now “believed himself led on by Fortune; that she was 
about to place his authority between two hearts, which a natural sympathy attrac- 
ted towards each ether; that this newly-formed attachment had inspired him with 
the resolution to exile me to Italy ; that it was important to his purpose that no 
one should penetrate the mystery of his destiny; that he shou'd be continually 
tormented by my reflections, should I remain in France; that he regretted my 
loss sincerely, but that he had sworn to sacrifice all that he held most dear 
(65). “Ah! my friend, “continued he, “the curse attached to my destiny, 
should I not keep that fatal oath, has frozen or destroyed all the flattering chi- 
meras which enticed me to mount the throne. I now perceive the dangers 
which await me. You have judged rightly respecting the defects of my charac- 
ter. Ruled by a burning imagination, whose promptings I find it glorious to 
obey, I have spent my life in continual activities, which have left me not one 
moment of time, to fulfil my duties as an initiate of the sect of the Egyptians.” 

“ Thirsting for renown, persuading myself that the eulogies of men lift to im- 
mortality, him who is their object, | have only aimed to acquire glory. I have 
obtained great success, and pursued, without relaxation, the phantom of felicity. 
I have sacrificed everything to my ambition. What have I gained by so many 





*Bonaparte was initiated at Grand Cairo, in the mysteries of which Egypt was the cra- 
die, and whereof a small number of adepts have preserved the memory. 
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efforts, so much toil and suffering ? I have inspired envy, and proyoked ingrati- 
tude. I have overturned a portion of Europe, withoat being able to seize happi- 
ness, which I find, still outstrips me. Many have been the conquests I have 
made ; but that conquest stilleludesme. My ministers and my generals 1 have 
enriched, without haviug the luck to find a true friend; and, deceived by almost 
every one of those who owe to me their fortunes, and the high rank they occupy, 
am not even able to preserve to myself the companion who has ever inspired 
me with love. You must admit that my situation is, indeed, unhappy!” 

1 comprehended nothing of allthis» How did it happen that he was bound by 
a solemn promise to leave me? He had not, he said, that sweet consolation 
which always remains to a feeliag heart. It was then in vain for me to solicit his 
confidence, which | had ever ardently done. It was very easy for me to see that 
he was unhappy: that he was the victim of treacherous advice ; so far my own 
sagacity carried me ; but as to the motive which provoked his divorce, it was a 
mystery which my most attentive observation could not fathom, “Napoleon,” 
said I, “is the time to pass away thus without bringing any change to my painful 
state? And is your brazen scepter to smite down, without pity, all the flowers 
of my existence ?” 

My husband was in tears , his anguish burst forth. But withdrawing himself 
from my arms, for fear of disclosing his secret, he exclaimed—*“ 1 have made 
fruitless efforts, Josephine, to forget what I owe to you; | feel a secret instinct 
which I cannot prevent; my heart feels a keener pang than yours. I would, by 
far, that you should submit to no sway but that of my benefits; for I know that. 
in return for them, I should have your care, your love, and your respect,” In ut- 
tering these words, he laid his hands upon the one he was about to sacrifice, in an 
attitude of sorrowful resignation to his fate; and one would have said that he 
was already mourning for a guardian angel, about to-be exiled frum the palace 
by his erders. I stood mute; silence and grief spoxe forme. A deep sob es- 
capedhim. I scarcely heard it ; a new perplexity, mingled with hope and plea- 
gure, got complete pessession of him. His mind was filled with uncertainty, 
his heart with anguish. Jt was possible that I might have been the victim of 
a fatal secret; but I could no longer keep silence. Agitated by indescribable 
emotions, I exclaimed :-— 

“ Ah! who shall now dare separate us? Pardon mypresumption. Whd#t earth- 
tv power shall, so long as I live, so long as I breathe, so long as I ehal! have the 
Jeast sentiment of existence, force me to abandon the rights with which, from 
this decisive moment, I feel myselfinvested! No our destinies are indissolubly 
linked together. Ali temporizing, all delays, all disguise must now be renounced. 
Why this sudden fright? Why that terrified look? Can you repent of having 
shown a little sensibility—a symptom of compassien’ Qh! Bonaparte! put an 
end'te this unexampled mystery! I am yeur own—I am yours to my latest 
breath yours by the most sacred engagement, even beyond this life! You 
weep, Bonaparte !* ’tis not with grief. Tell me your situation ; lay open your 
heart tome; here, on this sacred spot-hereafter the happier for it—where, for 





_— 





*This conversation was once related ‘to me by aman who heard it. Josephine further 
said to him:—* Should you be seen in such a condition, what would your courtiers say ? 
And you, moreover, who pretend to awe the world —you are the weakest o' men. You 
have, at this moment, lost the power of willing. My courage greatly surpasses yours, 
for l.know how to.restrain myself.” 
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the first time, you have caused a ray of hope to flash upon my eyes—here let our 
faith, our vows, be pledged for eternity... .” ~ 

Bonaparte, with a downcast, haggard look, and a hollow voice, was lying upon 
a sofa, where he had thrown himself to calm his agitation, and enjoy a moment’s 
rest. Raising my hands to heaven, I said to my husband, “ Let me not be a sub- 
ject of discord between you and your family, because [ cannot fulfill a wish im- | 
planted by nature! Oh, let those who wish to precipitate me into this abyss, 
but be acquainted with my heart! Let them know that I have no other desire 
than to see peace reigning in the bosom of France !’’—and I passed out of the 
Emperor’s cabinet to conceal my tears. “Loved victim of the inconsistency of 
men,” said I, in placing my foot upon the threghhold, “ if thou forsakest, what 
friend will pity me?” My grief was so profound, that I was afraid the lamp of 
reason would go out. My husband’s was perfectly heart-rending, for it was the 
expression of remorse + 








For Wellman’s Miscellany. 


VOLCANO OF KILAUEA. y 


The island of Kawaii presents a vivid variety of natural scenery, including in 
the narrow circuit of its shores every kind of landscape, from all that is lovely 
and splendid on the slopes of its tropical shores, up to all that is stern and des- 
olate on its mountain summits, or wild and fearful in the caverns of its vol- 
canic abysses. 

Imagine if you please, that we are sailing into Hilo Bay and surveying the 
scene preparatory to a trip to the mountains. There is not a scene in the world 
more glorious than that shore, along which we are gliding ; close by us the groves 
of palm trees and bread fruit are waving richly over the leaf thatched homes of 
the natives, while beyond them we get glimpses of cultivated fiields rich with 
vegetation, and through the parting foliage we catch the courses of streams, and 
the white foam of cascades, as brilliant as ever wove rainbows in the suashine. 
Such is the shore which encircles the island. 

As we land we must procure the services of a few natives to convey baggage 
etc. These being secured, each sturdy Kawaiian balances a pole across his 
shoulder, to the forward end of which hangs a calabash of provisions, and to the 
binder extremity another full of water: these equipped, we leave the shore. 
The ground ascends rapidly, and after going on a few milés through the cultiva- 
ted fields which surround the island like a girdle, we clamber up a precipice, and 
enter a thick forest of gigantic tree ferns, and other tropical vegetation. This 
forest which is many miles in width forms another belt around the mountains, 
higher up, and within the inhabited circle. The thickly wooded hills rise one 
after another before us, and as we clamber up, the air feels cooler, and the veg- 
etation gradually takes on the type of more northern regions, till we emerge 
from the upper border of the forest where even the hardy productions of the 
polar climates at length cease, while before us tower the mountain tops, white 


4. — 





?The Emperor, that man so taciturn, sojcold. who at all times seemed incapable of 
emotion, did not know how to resist the supplication of a woman. And that was his sole 
motive for carefully sending away on grave occasions, all those ladies who had claims oa 
account of their husbands. It was the only weakness to be detected in his character. 
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with snow, and rugged with volcanic ruin. On reaching the summits of these 
peaks we have a view which is magnificent beyond description, We stand 16000 
feet above the level of the sea among the black frowning masses of lava which 
have heen dashed up from fathomless oceans of fire beneath; but far down be- 
low us along the mountain sides the white clouds are rolling in the sunshine, and 
through their vacant spaces, as they go drifting by we see the dark forest, and 
still beyond, the green flelds of the shore, with the blue Pacific girding in the 
scene. 

This mountain region is fall of volcanic craters,some extinct, some smoking, 
and some spouting with fire. The most remarkable of these is the crater of 
Kilauea. It is not situated on the top of the mountain but on its flank, and in the 
midst of an extensive plain, It is animmense guif one thousand feet deep, two 
and a half miles wide, and three and a half long, sunk abruptly ia the middle of 
the level region about, Lieut. Wilkes gives us an idea of the size of this den of 
fire by :emarking that New York city might stand in the bottom entire, and that 
the tops of its tallest steeples would be seven or eight hundred feet !below the 
brim of the crater. About six hundred feet below the top, a broad shelf of rock 
extends entirely around it. This is called the Black Ledge. Within the cir- 
cumference of the Black Ledge lies the central and deepest part of the basin: 
The bottom of this central portion seems to be floating on an unfathomed sea of 
fire and rises and falls with the ebb and flow of the molten flood beneath it. By 
much care it is possible to descend, and waik upon this crust, although it is pierced 
by multitudes of openings, and in several places is altogether wanting, exposing 
actual lakes of melted lava, which, ifthe theory of the earth’s internal heat be 
true, are literally bottomless, The largest of these lakes is about a quarter of a 
mile in diameter ; sometimes in seasons of quiet, it becomes nearly crusted over 
on the surface, at other times it breakS up again in terific grandeur, spouting 
jets of lava high above its surface and rolling its billows upon the banks, like— 
and yet most fearfully unlike the surf that dashes upon the ocean shore. The 
approach to this lake is fuil of danger for besides the stormy and treacherous 
character of the lake itself, the bottom of the crater is intersected by shifting 
and wandering streams of lava ; these streams may at any moment change their 
course, and by a new circuit hem in the adventurer upon a fire girt island from 
which neither boatman nor swimmer may help to escape; yet individuals have 
gone near enough to pick up the black glossy pebbles formed by the spray 
which dashes up and cools as it falls. 

Other parts of the pit are full of small craters and caverns of fire. One eye 
witness says “I saw here some fearful looking places. There were large oven 
shaped domes in the rock with apertures in their sides; on looking into these 
openings, and continuing to gaze till the eye became accustomed to the intense 
light, I could see the hot lava dripping like water from the rvof, while down ten 
or fifteen feet below, a flood of the same was heaving and boiling like a caul- 
dron. MONTANUS. 
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Go Kossuth. | 


BY S. C. COFFENBURY 


—_—— 


{WRITTEN ON THE 4TH OF JULY, 1850.) 


The distant roaring of the cannon loud, 
And hoarsely bel’wing, nearer and more near— 
The shrill Huzza, from many a joyeus crowd 
Of freemen, bursting wildly on the ear, 
Proclaim the natal i of Liberty— 
Our country’s proudest anniversary, 
And held by every freeman always dear; 
On this proud day it is enough for me, 

‘To weep, great chief, o’er Hungary, and thee. 


The Austrian Monarch, and the Autocrat, 
Against thee, hero, have exhausted all 
Their store of vengeance, and it’s wonder’d at, 
That it was so deep, and dire; thy fall 
They could not bring about ;—thy noble soul 
Is still unconquer’d—still is free ; the whole 
Perfidious work most dark, will only call 
A glorious, brilliant halo ’round thy name. 
On whose bright field of light is,darkly scrawl’d their shame. 


But while we glory in the image bright, 
Thou bearest to our noble Washington, 
Whether in leading to the deadly fight, 
Or noble hearing o’er a battle won, 
Still, let us mes all honest tear for thee,— 
Still let us weep o’er fallen Hungary 
Her proud Magyars, and her,exil’d Son— 
- Her fallen fortunes—blighted liberty, 
Her patriots early slain, who died but to be free. 


But why, brave Kossuth, should we weep for thee ? 
Thy greatness wafts thee far above the reach 
Of our profound and cordial sympathy ; 
Thy fame, and thy example e’en may teach 
Us in our land of boasted liberty, 
What freedom is—how glorious to be free =~ 
How poor the price for liberty we pay 5 
The traitors meanness, and his infamy 
How low the despot, in his guilty pow’r and sway. 


Great warrior, thou hast giv’n this age a fame 
Unknown before, in fairest history. — 
A page of nob’lest deeds, ard blackest shame ; 
Thy greatness seems almost a mystery. 
We well may tune the Lyre to thy proud name, 
And strike the harp to such a noble theme 
As thou hast given, while strugg’ling to be free, 
In thy fidelity ; thy greatest fame 

Shines forth from this ; thy firmness did the Eagle tame. 


Freedom of thought, and freedom of the soul 
Are thine, brave Kossuth, thou may’st boast them well s 
When years on years, in after-time may roll, 
The world will claim thee, and with pride will tell 
The story of thy greatness, and thy country’s wrongs, 
And how the strugg’ling patriots, though they fell, 
Were still unconquer’d ; and in minstrel songs, 
In every land, in every clime shall swell 

The tale of thy fidelity, before the Infidel. 
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Much as thou lov’dst thy freedom, and the free,— 
Much as thou Jong’dst again to take the field— 
Again to rear the flag of liberty, 
It wasa price, great chief, thou could’st not yield 
To gain even these, thy Savior to deny, 
And dove the crescent ; each extremity 
Of wrong thy soul could bear thee through 
Thou could’st suffer exile, or even die; 

Butfrom thy country’s chetish'd faith thou could’st not fly. 


It was the gallant part of the proud Turk, 
Although an infidel, to nobly save 
A Christian hero, (magnanimous the work !) 
From Christian despot, and a martyrs pre. 
On our escutcheon this has left a mark, 
To blot its brilliancy,—a passage dark 
In our bright history; the nobly brave 
A home should find within our country’s ark 
Of safety ; we should fan fair freedoms kindling spark. 


To famish’d Ireland we voted bread— 
Fed Britains paupers with a bounteous hand; 
On Hungr’ay’s fields when the Magyars bled 
in freecom’s cause, and made a noble stand— 
When the best bloed of patriots was shed— 
When many a noble freeman’s life was sped, 
They look’d in vain to us, in our free land 
Who ’round fair freedom’s altar worshipped, 
For aid ; a vote of sympathy was all we had ? 


O, shameless mockery! has our country nought 

For struggling freemen, but her sympathy ? 

To Poland and to Greece, how well she sought 

To render aid, and help them to be free. 

A niggard, and a most unworthy thougnt 

To sympathize, when freedomgnight be bought 

With but one blow of our aijl-coqu’ring arm ; 

Even Eas‘ern Monarchs sympathize, and ought 
Freemen do no more ? have freemen been thus taught ? 


It was a fearful trial for thee, when 
The Sultan made the base and false demand 
Of thy religion, and thy faith ; and then 
To hold protection forth, in his right hand, 
As falsehoods guerdon ; ’twas ignobly done, 
Although the good opinion he has won 
Of many a freemen of this Christian land, 
I wonder, Kossuth, that thou didst not cry 

“ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ?” 


A new, and hopeful promise hast thou given, 

Illustrious exile, on the sacred ark 

Of covenant political, though even 

Thy country’s hopes appear but dim and dark ; 

That promise is recorded in high heaven— 

In Eternal, glowing letters graven ; 

“Lis in thy truth, and freedom’s kindled spark, 

That hope is grounded, and that promise given 
Thy country shall be free,—thy country’s lands bé riven. 





Adieu, great Chieften! May thy country yet 
Arise in glory at thy proud command ; 
And may thy clouded star in glory set, 
In peace, within thine own lov’d native land ; 
Thy name a beacon light will ever stand, 
To the oppress’d of other nations, for yet 
Will Hungary be lifted, by thy hand 
Into the scale of nations ; then wiil swell 
The measure of thy glory. Kossuth, Fare-thee-well! 


Belle Monte, July 4th, 1850, 
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For Wellman‘s Miscellany : 
ASHER’S CHILD. 


“ When Joseph’s brethren learned of his safety, they feared to communicate 
it to their father, lest the sudden shock of joy should be fatal to him; but the 
daughter of Asher, Jaceb’s grandchild, took her harp and sang to him the story 
of Joseph’s prosperity, and as her beautiful music calmed his spirit, Jacob bles 
sed her, and she was taken into Paradise without having tasted death.”—Jewish 


Legend. 


The setting sun shone soft in Hebron’s vale 
On palm, and vine, and white tents gleaming near 
In evening’s mellowray. Beneath an oak, 
Whose shadows round him waved their phantom wings, 
The aged Israel sat. His silver locks 
Now bleaching for the grave, fell o’er his brow 
And on his staff he leaned his head and wept. 
His sons stood near: those stern, dark men, whose hands 
Had locked in chains a brother’s hand, nor quailed 
To bear atale of blood before their Sire, 
Were troubled now, when news of thrilling joy, 
And triumph came. Oh who shall meet that Sire, 
And startle now his weary saddened soul 
Just hovering o’er its grave with news like this, 
And see the flood of wild delirious joy 
Dash out the fire of life’s pale flickering Jamp. 
Then from her tent came Asher’s gentle child, 
The rich curls clustering on her sunny brow, 
And music gushing from her mellow voice, 
But tear-drops trembling in her deep dark eye. 
My harp, said she, that stands before thy sire 
Is wont to sooth him in hi® bitter woe, 
And I will weave a song for him, and bring 
The tidings in on music’s balmy wing, 
She took her harp, the prelude wild and low 
Swelled forth beneath her touch, as thus she sang: 


I. 


“ In the twilight hour, O, Sire, I sing 
Thy weary soul’s rich sunset ray, 
That shcouded by the tempest’s wing 
In clouds and darkness passed away.”’ 
9 


~ 


“ Aye, sing of him, the Patriarch said. 
Yea sing to me of the noble dead, 
Who passed in his beauty away. 
When sullen death 
Hath chilled my breath, 
And stilled my heart’s wild play, 
In the brooding gloom 
Of the hollow tomb 
I shall see that sunset ray.” 


3. 


“TI bring thee, O, my father’s Sire, 
Rich tidings from that sunset beam 

The tempest’s shrouding wings retire ; 
Lo! darkness fleeth from its gleam.” 


4. 


“My child, thou mock’st me with thy strain, 
The lost one cometh not again, 
That dream of hope is flown. 
On his glossy hair 
In a dismal lair 
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The lion croucheth down, 
And his white bones bleach 
Where the night birds screech 
O’er the prey begeath them strown.” 


5. 
‘*O, Israel, morning’s richest ray 
Dawns where the dew drops thickest fell ; 


So burst glad freedom’s brightest day 
* Within the captive’s tear wet cell. 


6. 


‘‘Lo! banners wave above him now, 

And high within his palace gates 
With faurels clustering on his brow 

The prince, thy son, a blessing waits.” 


Thus sang the gentle girl, and as she swept 
The murmuring string, and mingled with the flood 
Of joy her music’s deep and mellow strain, 
The Patriarch raised his prophet hands on high, 
And blessed her by his father’s God. 

She touched her harp no more, 
But still its strings, unswept by mortal hand, 
A wild Mysterious cadence sang. Her form 
Grew bright, and, rustling on the evening breeze, 
The wings of spirits round her dimly waved 
Oh, seek no more upon the tear-wet earth 
The minstrels song ; she sings in Paradise. 


MONTANUS. 
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DEATH’S ANATOMICAL LECTURE. 















“There goes the Anatomist. Oh the horrible brute ; they say he cuts up dead 
folks,and keeps their skulls grinning on the shelves of his study .such a man is 
no more fit to live in human society, than a cannibal.’ ‘These and such as these 
were the remarks which greeted me one day as | passed along the street, as they 
had done for many a day before. At length, sick and weary of reproaches upon 
me and my favorite study. I retired to my room to seek shelter in sulitude. 
Dried skulls of all nations were ranged upon my shelves around, and wired skel- 
etons, of men and beasts from every clime stoodin the cases. They really looked 
smilmg as I entered. and the skulls seemed to wink their great eyes, as though 
they would say “now we’ll have asocial time.”’ I threw myself upon my lounge 
saying to myself, “to me at least the skulls of the dead talk a more agreeable 
language than those of the living” “Certainly” said a voice before me. Kt 
looked up anda skeleton form of gigantic size stood in the centre of the room, 
and by his cr@wn and iron dart, 1 knew that he was the spectre which men call 
Death. “Certainly,” continued he, “men tak more intelligently, and more im- 
pressively after they come down te my dominions than they do before. For 
instance, look at that Eurdpean skull, (here he struck it with his dart). He was 
a philosopher of the middle ages ; he wrote a pile of huge folios as high as his 
head on the nature of spirits, and the influence of the constellations on the des- 
tinies of empires ; and yet you can get more useful scientific,knowledge by exain- 
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ting his dry cranium five minutes, than you can by reading all his works. Humph 
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—had he looked under ground instead of into the sky, he might have beams: 
something about destiny. 
But look at that row of skulls grinning on the middle shelf. They are all }y. 
dians, as the strong square form of their eyes, or rather the holes where eves 
should be, and the projection of the high cheek bones plainly show. The nearest 
one there was a warrior, for all crumbled and broken as it is, the beld fierce 0 
line speaks plainly of the soul that animated it, and the mark 8f the hatchet on 
the left temple tells how he paid: his initation fee to the grave. It has slumbered, 
age after age in its mouldering bed, but it still frowns fiercely on us, as though it 
dreamed of the hovr when the tomahawk smete it down in its final rest. Now 
mark the skull that stands beside it. The slender proportions and the delicay 
retreating curve of the brow show that it was a woman’s form. She was the he- 
trothed of that bold warrior, and under the greenwood tree, where the moonlight 
streamed down through the parting foliage, they exchanged their vows. Ah, ha! 
I was there that night. The sound of the warwhoop burst quick after the words 
of their betrothal, and the grave became their bridal couch.” 
“ But here,” said the spectre. drawing a good natured lpoking skeleton out of 
its box, “is one of another race. That depressed forehead, the oval eye holes, and 
projecting jaws need no tongue to tell that he was a negro. Take a profile view 
and mark how much he looks like a monkey ; there is a reguJar approximaticn to 
thatanimal. Mr. Anatomist, that negro’s ancestors were-once equal to your own 
boasted race, It is through ages of degradation that they have degenerated 
to their present inferiority of body and mind. Ha! there is something in your 
science better than Astrology for foretelling the destiny of nations ; it shows that 
when men will live like brutes, and act like brutes ; by the eternal laws of Him 
that made them, their bodies shall take on the forms of brutes. 
Just then a ruddy beam. from the setting sun streamed into my window, and ia 
an instint the skulls and skeletons were all in their places, the phantom was gone, 
and al] things resumed their wonted appearance, MONTANUS. 





THE STAGE A PROMOTER OF IMMORALITY. 


We have long been astonished at the great silence of the press, and comparative sikenes 
af the pulpit, on.the blighting influence of the Theatre and its associations. Intemper 
ance, idleness and licentiousness, are always directly associated with it. We have evet 
considered, the. Theatre, as managed every where.in this country, a grand moral slaugh- 
ter-house. There is the home and head quarters of the gambler, the libertine, and the 
pick-pocket. Notwithstadjing the known influence of the Theatre, the most of our papers 
oulagise it. We would not take such a responsibility upon.us for a world; We- are mt 
aware of a more delusive amusement than the stage. Nothing, perhaps has contributed 
more to corrupt the morals.of the public, than play-houses and stage-poets. The senti- 
ments of most plays are. corrupt and licentious. Purity, fijlelity—all tha®is moral and sa- 
cred is often ridiculed, and the marriage relation, treated as a matter: of little account. 
The libertin is not seldom, the favorite of the play making comparitively popular the great- 
est fiend with which our earth is cursed. Is it mot. strange that fathers, knowing these 
facts, allow their children to visit this den of iniquity. 

Who can suppose that yeung men or. young women can, visit a. place where there is such 
an immoral atmosphere, without being corrupted: by it, this is not only naturally to be 
inferred but facts are abundant to show it. 

‘Perhaps there is not in the world so compaot and’ concentrated a mass of human de 
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pravity to be found, as in the one shilling gallery of the large theatres, when any piece} of 
jow and indecent buffoonery is to be performed. The very lowest, foulest dregs of fomen- 
ting grossness and vice are there, walking in tumultuons ebullition. Satan, certainly, has 
pot on earth another agent so teeming with future evils.” This fact is still more impor- 
tant and alarming, in the scale of argument, when we know that “on the low classes the 
higher are built. They must stand or fall together. At any rate, if the former fail, the 
jatter cannot keep their places. If you sap or corrupt the foundation, the superstructure 
nmust be endangered. Of the lower classes is the foundation of society formed, Here, 
then, in the theatre, is engendered the dry-rot, which, penetrating to the heart of the oak 
that supports the state, destroys its very nature, and renders it not only useless, bnt high- 
ly insecure and dangerous.” 





XpThe article in the last No., entitled ““The path to.Success,” by E. Thomson, D. D., 
President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, has callediout a great many favorable noti- 
ees, both from the press and individuals. We hopesoon to obtain another article-from the 
Dr. A more eloquent writer is not to be found in this country, 

Xp We are glad to say that several have responded to our call for money. We-hope to 
hear from otheys soon. Every subscriber wno sends in his dollar, saves to. us or himself 
% cts. lt is much better for any subscriber to send us a dollar, than to delay and pay the 
collecting agent $1,25. We are glad that some are feeling an interest in. the Miscellany, 
aad are getting up clubs, Let others beara hand. The Miscellany is increaseing rapid- 
ly. Wisconsin, Filinois, Ohio, and Michigan are coming up rapidjy in the cause.of a home 
literature. 

v7 We expect every subscriber who does not return the first No. of the Vol., after their 
time is out will continue, It is very bad manners to let a publisher send a book three or 






















four months, and then send him. back the books. 1f such persons do not wish to continue, 
let them pay the Post-Master ten cents each for the Nos., and he will send it free to us. 
Persons in such cases are holden for the year, by law, but we wish to hold them toa higher 
law, the law of honar. 





DEATH OF NEANDER, THE CHRISTIAN HISTORIAN, 


The last arrival from Europe brings.intelligence of the death of J. H. W. Ne- 
ander. He died in the sixty-second yer of his age. Although the historian is 
himself dead, his works will live a mighty testimony to the Christian religion. 
Neander, we believe, has taien perhaps the mst liberal, philosophical, and sim- 
ple position of any bible historian. He is quite free from a very common fault 
with theological writers, the dogmatical. Popery does not exist alone in the 
Church of Rome—much of its esseutial elements control the Christian Church 
ingeneral. We favor popery just in proportion as we substitute the doctrines 
and systems of men, for the Bible itself. We believe the Bible is the standard 
aud the only standard for faith and practice. There should be no other test but 
the Bible. We are aware that this position has been abused by many who claim- 
editoactuponit. Itis high time for Christians to tread under their feet all 
sectarian feelings and views. The great object of Christianity is to reform and 
mike men holy. We want a ministry thoroughly educated in the Bible, and 
biptized with its Soirit. Itis not the business of the true Christian reformer to 
break down the present Churches, there is much that is good in the most of them. 
Their business is to preach the truth in the spirit of Christ and ma’:e men 
better. We admire Neander for his real independence in this respect. His 
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writings are calculated to inspire a érue and liberal Christian spirit, We intend tp 
dwell more fully on this subject when we have space, our main object in this ar. 
ticle is togive a sketch ofhis life: 

“NEANDER, was descended from Jewish parents, by whom he was instructed 
in the rudiments of religion, and at a subsequent period of Jife, became a convert 
to the Christian faith, by personal inquiry and experience. He was born at Got 
tingen, in 1789, but passed a considerable portion of his youth at Hamburg, where 
he was initiated into the rudimeats of a classical education. After he had 
nrade a profession of Christianity, he continued his studies for a short time at 
the University of Halle and Gottingen, returned to Hamburg, dnd finally comple- 
ted his University career at Heidelberg. The following year he was called to 
the University of Berlin, as Professor of Theology, where he soon gave promise 
af the brilliant eminence which he has since attained. His first publications 
were on special topics of ecclesiastical history. including treatise on “The Em- 
peror Julian and his Age,” “St. Bernard and his Age,” “The Development of the 
Principal System of the Gnostics,” “St. Chrysostom and the Church in his 
Age,” and “The Spirit of Tertullian,’ with an “Inteoduction to his Writings.” 
These treatises are remarkable monuments of diligence, accuracy, profound- 
ness of research and breadth of comprehension, showing the same intellectual 
qualities which were afterwards signally exhibited in the composition of his ma» 
terly volumes on the history of the Christian Religion. His earliest production 
in this department had for its object to present the most important facts io 
Church history, in a form adapted to the great mass of readers, without aiming 
at scientific precision or completeness. This attempt was eminently success- 
ful. The first volume of his great work, entitled ‘“‘ General History of the 
Church and the Christian Religion,’ was published in 1825, and it was not until 
twenty years afterward that the work was brought to a close. The appearance 
of this work formed a new epoch in ecclesiastical history It at once betrayed 
the power of a bold and original mind. Instead of consisting of a meagre and 
arid coliection of tacts, without scientific order, without any vital coherence or 
symmetry, and without reterence to the cardinal elements cf Christian experi- 
ence, the work, though singularly chaste and subdued in its tone, throbs with the 


emotions of genuine life depicting the influence of Christianity as a school for 
the soul, and showing its radiant signatures of Divinity in its moral triumphs 
through centuries. 

His smaller work on the first development of Christianity in the Apostofie 
Age, is marked by the same spirited characteristics, while his “Life of Jesus” i 
an able defence of the historical verity of the sacred narrative against the inge- 
nious and subtle suggestions of Strauss. 

The writines and theological position of NEANDER have been fully brought 
before the American public, by Profs. Ropinson, Tonrey, MCCLINTOCK, SEARS, 
and other celebrated scholars who have done much to diftuse a knuwledge of the 
learned labors of Germany among intelligent thinkers in our own"country. Ne- 
ander was free from the reproach which attaches to so many of his feilow-labor- 
ers, of covertly undermining the foundation of Christianity, under the pretenee 
af placing it on a philosophical basis. His opinions are considered strictly evai- 
gelical, though doubtiess embodied in a modified form. In regard to the extent 
and soundness of his learning, the clearness of his perceptions, and the purity 
and nvbleness of his character, there can be but one feeling among those who 
are qualified to pronounce a judgment wn the subject. 

Neander was never married. He was the victim of almost constant ill health. 
In many ef his personal habits he was peculiar and eccentric. With the wisdom 
of a sage, he combined the simplicity of a child. Many amusing anecdotes are 
related of his oddities in the lecture-room, which will serve to enliven the biog- 
raphy that will doubtless be prepared at an early date. 
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Modern Literary Aen. 


THOMAS HOOD. 





BY GEORGE GIEFILLAN. 





It is the lot of some men of genius to be born as if in the blank 
space between Milton’s L’ Allegro and Penseroso—their proximity 
to both originally equal, and.their adhesion to the one or the other 
depending upon casual circumstances. While some pendulate 
perpetually between the grave and the gay, others are carried off 
bodily, as it happens, by the comic or the tragic muse. A few 
there are, who seem to say, of their own deliberate option, “ Mirth, 
with thee we mean to live; ” deerning it better to go to the house 
of feasting than to that of mourning—whil e the storm of adversity 
drives others to pursue sad and dreary paths, not at first congen- 
ial to their natures. Such men as Shakspeare, Burns, and Byron, 
continue, all their lives long, to pass, in rapid and perpetual change, 
from the one province to the other ; and this, indeed, is the main 
source of their boundless ascendency over the general mind. In 
Young, of the “‘ Night Thoughts, ” the laughter never very joyous, 
is converted, through the effect of gloomy casualties, into the 

ghostly grin of the skeleton, Death; the pointed satire 1s’ exchang- 
ed for the solemn sermon. In Cowper, the fine schoulboy glee 
which inspirits his humor goes down at last, and is quenched like 
a spark in the wild abyss of his madness—“ John Guilpin’’ merges 
in the “‘ Castaway.”’ Hood, on the other hand, with his strongest 
tendencies originally to the pathetic and the fantastic-serious, 
shrinks in timidity from the face of the inner sun of his nature— 
shies the stoop of the descending Pythonic power—and, feeling 
that if he wept at all it were floods of burning and terrible tears, 
laughs, and does little else but laugh instead. 

We look upon this writer as a quaint masker—as wearing above 
a manly and profound nature, a fantastic and deliberate disguise 
of folly. He reminds us of Brutus, cloaking under pretended id- 
ocy, a stern and serious design, which burns his breast, but which 
he chooses in this way only to disclose. Or, he is li ke Hamlet— 
able to form a magnificent purpose, but, from constitutional weak- 
ness, not able to incarnate it in effective action. A deep message 
has come to him from the heights of his nature, but, like the an- 
cient prophet, he is forced to cry out, ‘I cannot speak—I am a 
child !’? 

Certainly there was, at the foundation of Hood’s soul, a serious- 
ness, which all his puns and mummeries could but indifferent!y 
conceal. Jacques, in the forest of Arden, mused not with a pro- 
founder pathos, or in quainter language, upon the s sad pageant of 
hum: anity, than does he; and yet, like him, his *‘ lungs” are ever 
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ready to “crow like chanticleer’’ at the sight of its grotesquer 
absurdities. Verily, the goddess of melancholy owes a deep grudge 
to the mirthful magician, who carried off such a promising votary. 
It is not every day that one who might have been a great serious 
poet will condescend to sink into a punster and editor of comic 
annuals. And, were it not that his original tendencies continued 
to be manifested to the last, and that he turned his drollery to im. 
portant account, we would be tempted to be angry, as well as to 
regret, that he chose to play the fool rather than King Lear in the 
play. 

As a poet, Hood belongs to the school of John Keats aad Leigh 
Hunt, with qualities of his gwn, and. an all but entire freedom from 
their peculiarities of manner and style. What strikes us in the 
first place, about lim, is his great variety of subject and mode of 
treatment. His works are in two sma!! duodecimo volumes; and 
yet we find in them five or six distinct styles attempted—and at- 
tempted with success. ‘There is the classical—there is the fanciful, 
or, xs we might almost call it, the “‘ Midsummer Night ’’—there is 
the homely tragic narrative—there is the wildly grotesque—there 
is the light—and there is the grave and pathetic—lyric. And, be- 
sides, there is a style, which we despair ef describing by any one 
single or compound epithet, of which his ‘Elm Tree” and ** Haunt. 
ed House” are specimens—resembling ‘lennyson’s “ ‘Talking 
Oak ”’—and the secret and power of which, perhaps, lie in the fee!- 
ing of mystic correspondence between man and inanimate nature 
—in the start of momentary consciousness, with which we some- 
times feel that in nature’s company we are not alone, that nature’s 
silence is not that of death; and are aware, in the highest and 
grandest sense, that we are “ made of dust,” and that the dust 
from which we were once taken is still divine, We know few 
volumes of poetry where we find, in the same compass, so little 
mannerisin, so little self-repetition, such a varied cencert, along 
with such unique harmony of sound. 

‘Through these varied numerous styles, we find two or three 
main elements distinctly traceable in all Hood’s poems. , One isa 
singular subtlety in the perception of minute analogies. The 
weikuess, as well as the strength of his poetry, is derived from this 
source. His sericus verse, as well as his witty prose, is laden and 
encumbered with thick coming fancies. Hence, some of his finest 
pieces are tedious, without being long. Little more than ballads 
in size, they are books in the reader’s feeling. Every one knows 
how resistance adds to the idea of extension, and how roughiness 
impedes progress. Some of Hood’s poems, suchas *‘ Lycus, ” are 
rough as the Centaur’s hide; and, having difficulty in passing along, 
you are tempted to pass them by altogether. And though a few, 
feeling that there is around them the power and spell of genius, 
generous!y cry, there’s true metal here, when we have leisure, we 
must return to this—yet they never do. In fact, Hood has net 
been able to infuse human interest into his fairy or mythological 
creations. He has-conceived thei in a happy hour ; surely on one 
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of those days when the soul and nature are one—when one calm 
bond of peace seems to unite all things—when the ‘ very cattle in 
the fields appear to have great and tranquil thoughts ’’—when the 
sun seems to slumber, and the sky to smiléaiwhen the air becomes 
a wide balm, and the low wind, as it wanders over flowers, seems 
telling some happy tidings in sash gorgeous ear, till the rose blush- 
es a leep crimson, and the tulip lifts up a more towering head, 
and the violet shrinks more modestly away as at lovers’ whispers ; 
in such a favoured hour—when the first strain of music might 
have arisen, or the first stroke of painting been drawn, or the chis- 
el of the first sculptor been heard, or the first verse of poetry been 
chanted, or man himself, a nobler harmony than lute ever sounded, 

a finer line than painter ever drew, a statelier structure and a di- 
viner song, arisen from the dust—did the beautiful idea of the 
‘Plea of the Midsummer Fairies” dawn upon this poet’s mind: 
he has conceived his fairies in a happy hour, he has framed them 
with exquisite skill and a fine eye to poetic proportion, but he has 
not made them alive, he has not made them objects of love; and 
you care less for his centaurs and his fairies than you do for the 
moonbeams or the shed leaves of the forest. How different with 
the Oberon and the Titania of Shakspeare! They are true to the 
fairy ideal, and yet they are human—their hearts warm with hu- 
man passions, as fond of gossip, flattery and intrigue, and quarrel, 
as men or women can be—and you sigh with or smile at them, 
precisely as you do at Theseus ar id Hippolyta. Indeed, we cannot 
but admire how Sh: ikspeare, like the arc of humanity, always bends 
in all his characters into the one centre of man—how his villains, 
ghosts, demons, witches, fairies, foo!s, harlots, heroes, clowns, 
saints, sensualists, women, and even his kings, are all human, dis- 
guises, or hali-lengths, or miniatures, never caricatures nor apo!- 
ogises for mankind. How fuil the cup of manhood cut of which 
he could baptize—now an Iago, and now an Ague-cheek—now a 
Bottom, and’ now a Macbeth—now a Do: gberry, and now a Call- 
ban—now an Ariel, and now a Timon—into the one communion 
of the one fimi'y—nay, have a drop or two to spare for Messrs. 
Cobweb and Mustard-seed, who are allowed to creep in too among 
the number, and who attract a share of the tenderness of their be- 
nign father. Asin Swift, his misanthrepy sees the hated object 
in every thing, blown out in the Brobdiguagian, shrunk up in the 
Lilliputian, flapping in the Laputan, and yelling with the Yahoo— 
nay, throws it out into those loathsome reflections, that he may 
intensify and multiply his hatred; so in the same way operates 
he ageie feeling in Shakspeare. Ilis love to the race is so 
great that he would colonize with man, all space; fairy-land, the 
grave, hell, and heaven. And not only does he give to superhu- 
man beings a human interest and nature, but he accomp!ishes 
whit Hood has not attempted, and what few else have attempted 
wit) success; he adjusts the human to the sup: rjiuman actors— 
they never jostle, you. never wonder at finding them on the same 
stage, they meet without a start, they purt without a shiver, they 
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obey one magic ; and you feel that not only does one touch of na. 
ture make the whole world kin, but that it can link the universe jn 
one brotherhood, for the secret of this adjustment lies entirely in 
the humanity which is diffused through every part of the drama, 
In it, as in one soft ether, float, or swim, or play, or dive, or fly, 
all his characters. 

In connection with the foregoing defect, we find in Hood’s more 
elaborate poetical pieces no effective story, none that can bear the 
weight of his subtle and beautiful imagery. The rich blossoms 
and pods of the peaflower- -tree are there, but the strong distinct 
stick of support is wanting. ‘This defect is fatal not only to long 
poems but to all save the shortest; it reduces them instantly to 
the rank of rhymed essays ; and a rhymed essay, with most peo- 
ple, is the same thing with a rhapsody. Even dreams require a 
nexus, a nisus, a nodus, a point, a purpose. Death is but a tame 
shadow without the scythe. The want of a purpose in any clear, 
definite, impressive form, has neutralized the effect of many poems 
beside Hood’s—some of 'Tennyson’s, and one entire class of Shel- 
ley’s—whose “ Triumph of Life.” and “ Witch of Atlas” rank 
with “ Lycus” and the “ Midnight Fairies ’—being, like them, 
beautiful, diffuse, vague, and, like them, perpetually promising to 
bring forth solid fruit, but yielding at length leaves and blossoms 
only. 

Subtle fancy, lively wit, copious language, and mellow versifica- 
tion, are the undoubted qualities of Hood as a poet. But, besides, 
there are two or three moral peculiarities about him as delightful 
as his intellectual ; aud they are visible in his serious as well as 
lighter productions. One is the constant lightsomeness of spirit 
and tone. His verse is not a chant but a carol. Deep as may be 
his internal melancholy, it expresses itself in, and yields to, song. 
The heavy thunder-cloud of woe comes down in the shape of 
sparkling, sounding, sunny drops, and thus dissolves. He casts 
his melancholy into shapes so fantastic, that they lure first himself, 
and then his readers, te laughter. If he cannot get rid of the 
grim gigantic shadow of himself, which walks ever before him, as 
before all men, he can, at least, make mouths and cut antics be- 
hind its back. This conduct is, in one sense, wise as well as witty ; 
but will, we fear, be imitated by few. Some will continue to fol- 
low the unbaptized terror, in tame and helpless submission ; oth- 
ers will pay it vain homage; others will make to it resistance 
equally vain; and many will seek to drown in pleasure, or forget 
in business, their i impression, that it walks on before them—silent, 
perpetual, pausing with their rest, running with their strength, 
forming itself a ghastly rainbow on the fumes of their bow! of fes- 
tival, lying down with them at night, starting up with every start 
that disturbs their slumbers, rising ‘with them in the morning, 
rushing before them like a rival dealer into the market-place, and 
appearing to beckon them on behind it, from the death-bed into 
the land of shadows, as into its own domain. If from this dreadful 
forerunner we cannot escape, is it not well done in Hocd, and 
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would it not be well done in others, tolaugh at, as we pursued its 
inevitable steps ? It is, after all, perhaps ouly the future greatness 
of man that throws back this gloom upon his infant being, casting 

upon him confusion and despair, instead of exciting him to glad- 
ness and hope.* In escaping from this shadow, we should be pawn- 
ing the prospects of our immortality. 

‘How cheerily rings Hood’s lark-like note of poetry among the 
various voices of the age’s song—its eagle screams, its raven croake 
ings, its plaintive nightingale strains! And yet the lark, too, in 
her lowly nest, had her sorrows, and, perhaps, her heart had bled 
in secret all night long. But now the **morn is up again, the 
dewy morn,” and the “sky is clear, and the wind is still, and the 
wn. is bright, and the blue depths seem to sigh for her com- 
ing; and up rises she to heaven’s gate, as aforetime; and as she 
soars and sings she remembers her misery no more ; nay, hers 
seems the chosen voice by which Nature would convey the full 
gladness of her own heart, in that favorite and festal hour. 

No one stops to question the songstress in the sky as to her 
theory of the universe— Under which creed, Bezonian! speak 
or die!” Se, it were idle to inquire of Hood’s poetry, any more 
than of Keats’, what in confidence was its opinion of the origin of 
evil, or the pedobaptist controversy. His poetry is sofull of hu- 
manity and of real piety that it does not protrude any peculiarities 
of personal belief ; and that no more than the sun or the book of 
Esther has it the name of God written on it, although it has the 
essence and the image. ‘There are writers who, like secret, im- 
passioned lovers, speak most seldom of those objects which they 
most frequently think of and most fervently admire. And there 
are others whose ascriptions of praise to God, whose encomiums 
on religion, and whose introduction of sacred names, sound like 
affidavits, or self signed certificates of Christianity—they are so 
frequent, and so forced. It is upon this principle that we would 
defend Wordsworth from those who deny him the name of a sacred 
poet. ‘True, all his poems are not hymns; but his life has been 
along hymn, rising, like incense, from a mountain altar to God. 
Surely, since Milton, no purer, severer, /iving melody has mount- 
edon high. Yet who can deny that the religion of the “ Ode tc 
Sound,” “and of the “ Excursion,” is that of the “ Paradise Lost,”’ 
the “ Task, ” and the “ Night Thoughts ? ?” And without class- 
ing Hood in this or any respect with “Wordsworth, we dare as lit- 
tle rank him with things common and unclean. Hear himself on 
this point :— . 


“Thrice blessed is the man with whom 
The gracious prodigality of nature— 
The balm, the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom, 
The bounteous providence in every feature— 
Recall the good Creator to his cre vture ; 
Making al! earth a fane, all heaven its dome! 


“This thought we copy from Carlyle, who has copied it from the Germans, 
or our own Jehn Howe. 
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Each cloud-capped mountain is a holy altar; 
An organ breathes in every grove ; 

And the full heart’s a psalter, 

Rich in deep hymns of gratitude and love.” 


And amid all the mirthful details of the long warfare which he 
waged with Cant (from his ‘‘ Progress of Cant,” downwards,) we 
are not aware of any real despite done to that spirit of Christiani- 
ty, to which Cant, im tact, is the most formidable foe. To the 
mask of religion his motto is, spare no arrows ; but when the real, 
radiant, sorrowful, yet happy face appears, he too has a knee to 
kneel and heart to worship. 

But best of all in Hood is that warm humanity which beats in 
all his writings. His is no ostentatious or systematic philanthro- 
py; it isa mild, cheerful, irrepressible feeling, as innocent and 
tender as the embrace of a child. It cannot found soup-kitchens; 
it can only slide in a few rhymes and sonnets to make its species 
a little happier. Hospitals it is unable to erect, or subscriptions 
to give, silver and gold it has none; but in the orisons of its gen- 
ius it never fails to remember the cause of.the poor ; and if it can- 
not, any more than the kindred spirit of Burns, make fer its coun- 
try ‘some usefu’ plan or book,” it can ‘sing a sang at least.” 
Hood’s poetry is often a pleading for those who cannot plead for 
themselves, or who plead only like the beggar, who, reproached 
for his silence, showed his sores, and replied, ‘ Isn’t it begging I 
am with a hundred tongues?” ‘This advocacy of his has not been 
thrown utterly away; it has been heard on earth, and it has been 
heard in heaven. 

The genial kind-heartedness which distinguished Thomas Hood 
did not stop with himself. He silently and insensibly drew around 
him a little cluster of kindred spirits, who without name, have ob- 
tained the character and influence of a school, which may be call- 
ed the Latter Ccckney School. Who the parent of this school, 
properly speaking, was, whether Leigh Hunt or Hood, we will 
not stop to inquire. Perhaps we may rather compare its members 
to a cluster of bees settling and singing together, without thought 
of precedence or feeling of inferiority, upon one flower. Leigh 
Hunt and Hood, indeed, have far higher qualities of imagination 
than the others, but they possess some properties in commen with 
them. All this school have warm sympathies, both with man as 
an individual, and with the ongoings of society at large. All have 
a quiet but burning sense of the evil, the cant, the injustice, the 
inconsistency, the oppression, and the falsehood, that are in the 
world. All are aware that fierce invective. furious recalcitration, 
and howling despair, can never heal nor mitigate these calamities. 
All are believers in their future and permanent mitigation; and 
are convinced that literature—prosecuted in a proper spirit, and 
combined with political and moral progress—wil! marvelously tend 
to this result. All have had, or have, too much real or solid sor- 
row to make of it a matter of parade, or to find or seek in it a fre- 
quent source of inspiration. All, finally, would rather laugh than 
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weep men out of their follies, and ministries out of their mistakes ; 

and in an age which has seen the steam of a tea-kettle applied to 
change the phy ysical aspect of the earth, all have unbounded faith 
in the mightier miracles of moral and political revolution which 
the mirth “of an English fireside, is yet to effect when properly 
condensed and pointed. We rather honor the motives than share 
in the anticipations of this witty and brilliant band. Much good 
they have done and are doing ; but the full case, we fear, is beyond 
them. It is in mechanism after all, not in magic, that th ey trust. 
We, on the other hand, think that our help lies i in the double-di- 
vine charm which Genius and Religion, fully wedded together, 
are yet to wield; when, in a high sense, the words of the poet 
shall be accomplished— 


“Love and song, song aud love, entertwined evermore, 
Weary earth to the suns of its youth shall restore.” 


Mirth like that of “ Punch,” and Hood can relieve many a fog 
upon individual minds, but is powerless to remove the great ¢ louds 
which hang over the general history of humanity; and around even 
political abuses it often plays harmless as the summer evening’s 
lightning, or, at most, only loosens without smiting them down 
Voltaire’s smile showed the Bastile in a ludicrous li clit, as it fan- 
tastically fell upon it; but Rousseau’s earnestness struck its pin- 
,acle and Mirabeau’s eloquence overturned it from its base. 
There is a call in our case for a holier earnestness, and for a pur- 
er, nobler oratory. From the variety of style which Hood has at- 
tempted in his poems, we select the two in which we think him 
most successful—the homely tragic narrative, and the grave pa- 
thetic lyric. We find a specimen of the former in his ‘* Eugene 
Aram’s Dream.” ‘This may be called a tale of the Confessional ; 
but how much new interest does it acquire from the circumstances, 
the scene, and the person to whom the confession is made.  Eu- 
gene Aram tells his story under the similitude of a dream, in the 
interval of the school toil, in a shady nook of the play-ground, and 
to a little boy. What a ghastly contrast do all these peaceful im- 
ages present to the tale ‘he tells, in its mixture of home ly horror 
and shadowy dread! What an ear this in which to inject the fell 
revelation! In what a plain yet powerful setting is the awful pic- 
ture thus inserted! And how perfect at once the keeping and 
the contrast between youthful innocence and guilt, gray-haired be- 
fore its time !—between the eager, unsuspecting curiosity of the 
listener, and the slow and difficult throes, by which the narrator 
relieves himself of his burden of years !__between the sympathetic, 
half-pleasant, half-painful shudder of the boy, and the strong con- 
vulsion ofthe man! The Giaour, emptying his polluted soul in the 
gloom of the convent aisle, and to the father trembling instead of 
his penitent, as the broken and frightful tale gasps on, is not equal 
in interest nor awe to Eugene Aram recounting his dream to ‘the 
child; till you as well as he wish, and are tempted to shriek out, 
that he may awake, and find it indeed a dream. Eugene Aram is 
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not like Bulwer’s hero—a sublime demon in love; he is a mere 
man in misery, and the poet seeks you to think, and you can think, 
of nothing about him, no more than himself can, except the one 
fatal stain which has made him what he is, and which he long has 
identified with himself. Hood, with the instinct and art of a great 
painter, seizes on that moment in Aram’s history which formed 
the hinge of its interest—not the moment of the murder—not the 
long, silent, devouring remorse*that followed—not the hour of the 
defence, nor of the execution—but that when the dark secret leapt 
into light and punishment; this thrilling, curdling instant, pre- 
dicted from the past, and pregnant with the future, is here seized, 
and startlingly shown. All that went before was merely horrible, 
and vulgar: the poetic moment in the story is intense. And how 
inferior the labored power and pathos of the last volume of Bul- 
wer’s novel to these lines !|— 


“That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin eyelids kiss’d, 
Two stern-faced men set eut from Lynn 
Through the celd and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Aram walk’d between— 
With gyves upon his wrist.” 


And here, how much of the horror is breathed upon us from the 
calm bed of the sleeping boy! 

The two best of his grave pathetic lyrics, are the “‘ Song of the 
Shirt” and the “ Bridge of Sighs.” The first was certainly Hood’s 
great hit, although we were as much ashamed as rejoiced at its 
success. We blushed when we thought that at that stage of his 
life he needed such an introduction to the public, and that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands were now, for the first time, induced 
to ask, “ Who’s Thomas Hood?” ‘The majority of even the 
readers of the age had never heard of his name till they saw it in 
“Punch,” and connected with a song—first-rate, certainly, but no 
better than many of his former poems! It cast, to us, a strange 
light upon the chance medleys of fame, and on the lines of Shak- 
speare— 


‘“ There 1s a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Alas! in Hood’s instance, to fortune it did not lead, and the fame 
was brief lightning before darkness. 

And what is the song which made Hood awake one morning and 
find himself famous? Its great merit is its truth. Hood sits down 
beside the poor seamstress as beside a sister, counts her tears, her 
stitches, her bones—too transparent by far through the sallow skin 
—sees that though degraded she is a woman still; and rising up, 
swears by Him that liveth for ever and ever, that he will make her 
wrongs and wretchedness known to the limits of the country and 
of the race. And hark! how, to that cracked, tuneless voice, 
trembling under its burden of sorrow, now shrunk down into the 
whispers of weakness, and now shuddering up into the laughter of 
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despair, all Britain listens for a moment—and for no longer— 
listens, meets, talks, and does little or nothing. It was much that 
one shrill shriek should rise and reverberate above that world of 
wild confused wailings, which are the true “ cries of London ;” 
but, alas! that it has gone down again into the abyss, and that we 
are now employed in criticising its artistic quality instead of re- 
cording its moral effect. Not altogether in vain, indeed, has it 
sounded, if it have comforted one lonely heart, if it have bedewed 
with tears one arid eye, and saves to even one sufferer a pang of a 
kind which Shakspeare only saw in part, when he spoke of the 
“proud man’s contumely ’’-—the contumely of a proud, imperious, 
fashionable, hard-hearted woman—*“‘ one that was a woman, but, 
rest her soul, she’s dead.’’ 

Not the least striking or impressive thing in this “ Song of the 
Shirt” is its half-jesting tone, and light, easy gallop. What sound 
in the streets so lamentable as the laughter of a lost female! It 
is more melancholy than even the death cough shrieking up through 
her shattered frame, for it speaks of rest, death, the grave, for- 
getfulness, perhaps forgiveness. So Hood in the centre of this 
true tragedy has, with a skillful and sparing hand, dropt a pun or 
two, a conceit or two; and these quibbles are precisely what make 
you quake, ‘‘ Every tear hinders needle and thread,” remind us 
distantly of these words, occurring in the very centre of the Lear 
agony, “‘ Nuncle, it is a naughty night to swim in.” Hood, as 
well as Shakspeare, knew that, to deepen the deepest woe of hu- 
manity, it is the best way to show it in the lurid light of mirth; 
that there is a sorrow too deep for sighs, but none too deep for 
smiles ; and that the aside and the laughter of an idiot might ac- 
company and serve to aggravate the anguish of a god. And what 
tragedy in that swallow’s back which “ twits with the spring ”’ this 
captive without crime, this suicide without intention, this martyr 
without the prospect of a fiery chariot ! 

The ‘ Bridge of Sighs” breathes a deeper breath of the same 
spirit. The poet is arrested by a crowd in the street: he pauses, 
and finds that it is a female suicide whom they have plucked dead 
from the waters. His heart holds its own coroner’s inquest upon 
her, and the poem is the verdict. Such verdicts are not common 
in the courts of clay. It sounds like a voice from a loftier climate, 
like the cry which closes the Faust, “She is pardoned.” He 
kaows not—what the jury wilk know in an hour —the cause of her 
crime. He wishes not to know it. He cannot determine what 
proportions of guilt, misery and madness have mingled with her 
“mutiny.” He knows only she was miserable, and she is dead— 
dead, and therefore away to a higher tribunal. He knows -only 
that, whate’er her guilt, she never ceased to be a woman, to be a 
sister, and that death, for him hushing all questions, hiding all 
faults, has left on her “only the beautiful.” What can he do? 
He forgives her in the name of humanity; every heart says amen, 
and his verdict, thus repeated and confirmed, may go down to 
eternity. 
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Here, too, as in the ‘‘ Song of the Shirt,” the effect is trebled 
by the outward levity of the strain. Light and gay the masquerade 
his grieved heart puts on ; but its every flower, feather, and fringe 
shakes in the internal anguish as in a tempest. This one stanza 
(coldly praised by a recent writer in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
whose heart and intellect seemed to be dead, but to us how unspeak- 
ably dear!) might perpetuate the name of Hood: 

“The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver, 

But not the dark arch, 
Nor the black flowing river ; 

Mad from life’s history— 

Glad to death’s mystery 

Swift to be hurl’d, 

Anywhere, anywhere 

Outwof the world! ”’ 


After all this, we have not the heart, as Lord Jeffrey would say, 
to turn to his ‘‘ Whims and Oddities,” &c., at large. ‘‘ Here lies 
one who spat more blood and made more puns than any man liy- 
ing,” was his self-proposed epitaph. Whether punning was natural 
to him or not, we cannot tell. We fear that with him, as with 
most people, it was a bad habit, cherished into a necessity and a 
disease. Nothing could be more easily acquired than the power 
of punning, if, as Dr. Johnson was wont to say, one’s mind were 
but to abandon itself to it. What poor creatures you meet con- 
tinually, from whom puns come as easily as perspiration. If this 
was a disease in Hood, he turned it into a *‘ commodity.” His in- 
numerable puns, like the minikin multitudes of Lilliput, supplying 
the wants of the Man Mountain, fed, clothed, and paid his rent. 
This was more than Aram Dreams or Shirt Songs could have done, 
had he written them in scores. Some, we know, will, on the other 
hand, contend that his faculty in punning was the outer form of 
his inner faculty of minute analogical perception—that it was the 
same power at play—that the eye which, when earnestly and pierc- 
ingly directed, can perceive delicate resemblances in things, has 
only to be opened to see like words dancing in each other’s em- 
brace ; and that this, and not the perverted taste of the age, ac- 
counts for Shakspeare’s puns ; punning being but the game of the 
football, by which he brought a great day’s labor to a close. Be 
this as it may, Hood punned to live, and made many suspect that 
he lived to pun. This, however, was a mistake. For, apart from 
his serious pretensions as a poet, his puns swam in a sea of humor, 
farce, drollery, fun of every kind. Parody, caricature, quiz, inno- 
cent double entendre, mad exaggeration, laughter holding both his 
sides, sense turned awry, and downright, staring, slavering non- 
sense, were all to be found in his writings. Indeed, every species 
of wit and humor abandoned, with, perhaps, two exceptions ;—the 
quiet, deep, ironical smiles of Addison, and the misanthropic grin 
of Swift (forming a stronger antithesis toa laugh than the blackest 
of frowns) were not in Hood. Each was peculiar to the single 
man whose face bore it, and shall probably re-appear no more. 
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For Addison’s matchless smile we may look and long in vain; and 
forbid that such a horrible distortion of the ‘‘ human face divine” 
as Swift’s grin (disowned for ever by the fine, chubby, kindly fam- 
ily of mirth !) should be witnessed again on earth! 

« Alas! poor Yorick. Where now thy squibs ?—thy quiddities ? 
—thy flashes that wont to set the table in a roar? Quite chopfal- 
len?” ‘The death of a man of mirth has to us a drearier signifi- 
cance than that of a more sombre spirit. He passes into the oth- 
er world as into a region where his heart had been translated long 
before. To death, as toa nobler birth, had he looked forward : 
and when it comes, his spirit readily and cheerfully yields to it, as 
one great thought in the soul submits to be displaced and darken- 
ed by a greater. ‘T'o him death had lost his terrors, at the same 
time that life had lost its charms. But ‘can a ghost laugh or 
shake his gaunt sides ”’—is there wit any more than fvisdom in the 
grave ?—do puns there crackle ?—or do Comic Annuals there mark 
the still procession of the years? The death of a humorist, as 
the first serious epoch in his history, is a very sad event. In 
Hood’s case, however, we have this consolation: a mere humorist 
he was not, but a sincere lover of his race—a hearty friend to their 
freedom and welfare—a deep sympathizer with their sufferings and 
sorrows ; and if he did not to the full consecrate his high faculties 
to their service, surely his circumstances as much as himself were 
to blame. Writing, as we are, in Dundee, where he spent some 
of his early days, and which never ceased to possess associations 
of interest to his mind; and owing, as we do to him, a debt of 
much pleasure, and of some feelings higher still, we cannot but 
take leave of his writings with every sentiment of good humor and 
gratitude. 





Written for J. K. Wellman. 
THE RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 





BY SEBA SMITH. 





The Original Jack Downing. 


Pernars no man has ever acquired a more thorough and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the intellectual character of the North Ame- 
rican Indians, than Henry) R. Schoolcraft. He remarks, that 
“the most powerful source of influence with the Red man, is his 
religion. Here‘is the true*ground-work of his hopes and his fears, 
and it is believed, the fruitful source of his opinions and actions. 
It supplies the system of thought by which he lives and dies, and 
it Constitutes indeed the basis of Indian character. 

“The Indian religion is a peculiar compound of rites, and doc- 
trines, and observances, which are early taught the children by 
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precept and example. In this respect, every bark-built village is 
a temple, and every forest a school. It would surprise any per- 
son to become acquainted with the variety and extent to which an 
Indian is influenced by his religious views and superstitions. He 
takes 20 important step without reference to it. It is his guiding 
motive in peace and in war. . He follows the chase under its influ- 
ence, and his very amusements take their tincture from it. 

At an interview between Major Cummings and some of the Pot- 
tawattamy chiefs many years ago at Chicago, the following were 
among the questions and answers, as given by Dr. Morse in his 
Indian Report to Congress. 

Question. Do you open or close your councils with any religi- 
ous ceremony ? 

Answer. We open our council by smoking a pipe selected for 
the occasion, and we address the audience through a speaker cho- 
sen for the purpose, first invoking the Great Spirit to inspire us 
with wisdom sufficient to enable us to give the sense of our dis- 
course to the audience. We open our council in the name of the 
Great Spirit and close with the same. « 

Question. What ceremonies have you at the burial of your 
dead ? 

Answer. These vary. We bury by putting the body under 
ground, in a coffin or wrapped in skins ; sometimes by placing it 
in trees, or standing it erect, and enclosing it with a paling. This 
difference arises generally from the request of the deceased, or 
dream of a relative. We place with the dead some part of their 
property, believing that, as it was useful to them during the pres- 
ent life, it may prove so in that into which they are gone. 

Question. What are your ideas of the state of the dead? 

Answer. Weexpecta better world than the one which we leave; 
one where there is no labor; plenty of game, and where we shall 
join our departed relatives. We believe there is no end to this 


happiness. ‘ 
Question. Do you believe the soul lives after the the body is 


dead ? 

Answer. We do; and that it does not leave this world till its 
relatives and friends feast, and do brave actions, to obtain its safe 
passport. 

Question. Do you believe there is a place of happiness and of 
misery ? 

Answer. We do. The happy are employed in feasting and 
dancing. The miserable wander about in the air, without the 
pleasure of feasting or dancing with their friends. 

Question. What entitles a person to the place of happiness, 
and what condemns a person to the place of misery ? 

Answer. To be entitled to the place of happiness, a man must 
be a good hunter, and possess a generous heart. ‘The miser, the 
envious man, the liar, and the cheat, are condemned to the place 
of misery. 

In 1821, a delegation of the Pawnees visited Washington for 
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purpose of some negociation with the government. From a speech 
delivered by one of the chiefs to the Presideut of the United Sta‘es 

on that occasion, we make the following interesting extracts ; show- 
ing not only their strong religious feelings, but their exceeding re- 
luctance to change their habits and customs for those of civ ilized 
life. 

Extracts from a speech of a Pawnee chief to the President of 
the United States in 1821. 

“ My Great Father: 1 have travelled a great distance to see 
you. I have seen you and my heart rejoices. I have heard your 
words; they have ‘entered into one ear, and shall not escape the 
other; and I will carry them to my people as pure as they came 
from your mouth. My Great Futher: I am going to speak the 
truth, The Great Spirit looks down upon us, and I cal! him to 
witness all that may pass between us on this occasion. I am here 
now, and have seen your people, your houses, your vessels on the 
big lake, and a great many wonderful things, far beyond my com- 

rehension. 

‘The Great Spirit made us all, he made my skin red and yours 
white. He placed us on this earth, and intended that we should 
live differently from each other. He made the whites to cultivate 
the earth, and feed on domestic animals, but he made us red skins 
to rove through the uncultivated woods and plains, to feed on wild 
animals, and to dress in their skins. 

‘‘He also intended that we should go to war to take scalps ; 
steal horses, and triumph over our enemies; and cultivate peace 
at home and promote the happiness of each other. I believe there 
are no people of any color, on this earth, who do not believe in 
the Great Spirits, in rewards and punishments. We worship him, 
but we worship him not as youdo. We differ from you in appear- 
ance and manners, as well as in our customs; and we differ from 
you in our religion. 

“We have no large houses as you have to worship the Great 
Spirit in. If we had them to-day, we shoukd want others to-mor- 
row, for we have not, like you, a fixed habitation. We have not 
settled homes except our villages, where we remain but two moons 
in twelve. We, like animals, rove about the country, while you 
whites reside between us and heaven. But still we love the Great 
Spirit ; we acknowledge his supreme power ; our peace, our health, 
and our happiness deper nd upon him, and our lives belong to him 
He made us, and he can destroy us. 

“ My Great Father: Some of your good chiefs, or, as they are 
called, Missionaries, have proposed to send their good people 
among us to change our habits, to make us work, and live like the 
white people. I will not tell a lie, 1 am going to tell the truth_— 
You love your country ; you love your people ; you love the 
manner in which they live, and you think your people brave. I 
aim like you, my Great Father; [ love my country; I love my peo- 
ple; I love the manner in which they live, and think myself and 
warriors brave. Spare me then, my Father, let me enjoy my 
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country, and pursue the buffalo and the beaver, and the other wild 
animals of our wilderness, and I will trade the skins with your peo- 
ple. I have grown up and lived thus long without work ; I am jn 
hopes you will suffer me to die without it. We have yet plenty of 
bufilo, beaver, deer, and other wild animals; we have also an abun- 
dance of horses. We have everything we want. We have plenty 
of land, if you will keep your people off of it. 

“Tt is too soon, my Great Father, to send those good men 
among us. We are not starving yet. We wis’ you to permit us 
to enjoy the chase until the game of our country is exhausted ; un- 
til the wild animals become extinct. Let us exhaust our present 
resources, before you make us toil, and interrupt our happiness, 
Let me continue to live as I have done, and after I have passed to 
the Good or Evil Spirit from the wilderness of my present life, the 
subsistence of my children may become so precaricus, as to need 
and embrace the offered assistance of those good people. 

‘‘There was a time when we did not know the whites. Our 
wants were then fewer than they are now. They were always 
within our control. We had then seen nothing which we could 
not get. But since our intercourse with the whites, who have 
caused such a destruction of our game, our situation is changed. 
We could lie down to sleep, and when we awoke, we found the 
buffalo feeding round our camp; but now we are killing them for 
their skins, and feeding the wolves with their flesh to make our 
children cry over their bones. 

“ Here, my Great Father, is a pipe which I present you, as I 
am accustomed to present pipes to all red skins at peace with us. 
It is filled with such tobacco as we were accustomed to smoke be- 
fore we kuew the white people. I know that the robes, leggins, 
moccasins, bear’s claws, &c., are of little value to you, but we 
wish you to have them deposited and preserved in some conspicu- 
ous part of your lodge, so that when we are gone, and the sod 
turned over our bones, if our children should visit this place, as 
we do now, they mayesee and recognize with pleasure the deposits 
of their fithers, and reflect on the times that are past.” 

With regard to the different races of men, some of the tribes 
have a trad.tion that eight men were originally made by the Great 
Spirit, and that from these sprang all the different nations and col- 
ozs of people on the earth. 

The idea of the resurrection of the body after death seems never 
to have occurred to any peopie, till it was revealed in the great 
doctrines of him who * brought life and immortality to light.”— 
In 1821, Dr. Morse put this question to some Pawnees in Wash- 
ington ; ‘* Do you expect your bodies will rise and live in another 
state?’ He siys, they appeared not to know what to answer, and 
made n> intelligible or distinct reply. 

At the same time he questioned them concerning their ideas of 
the Great Spirit, ‘‘ where he resided &c.” 

Answer. We pray to the sun and moon, and think he must be 
near the sun. 
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Question. But did not the Great Spirit make the sun and moon, 
as he did the earth and the men who inhabit it? 

Answer. (After a pause and hesitancy) We dont know what 
to say. What do you think? 

Question. Do you believe the Great Spirit is present, and tha 
he knows what you do? 

Answer. Yes, when we pray an‘ deliberate in council. It is 
not we that deliberate, but the Great Spirit. Therefore it is that 
we have great courage. 

Some of the Indians west of the Rocky Mountains have pecu- 
liar views and religious notions differing somewhat from those of 
the east. Mr. Harmon who resided among them for eight years 
after the establishment of the North West Fur Company in 1806, 
gives the following account, among others, of the tribe called the 
Carriers. 

‘The Carriers are the most ignorant people among whom I 
have ever been. ‘They appear to have only a very confused and 
limited idea of the existence of a Supreme Being, the maker and 
governor of the world, or of the devil, or any evil spirit; and they 
therefore neither worship the former, nor fear the latter. But they 
believe in the immortality of the soul, and think when it leaves its 
present body, it goes into the bowels of the earth, where they sup- 
pose it will be more happy than when an inh: ihitant of its surface. 
But they seem to have no idea about future rewards or punishments, 
in consequence of anything which they have dene while resident 
on earth. And whether the soul will be furnished with another 
when it leaves that which it animated on earth, they say they 
cannot tell ; it being, as they add, beyond their comprehension.— 
They firmly believe however, thit a departed soul can, if it pleases, 
come back to the earth in a human sha ve or body, in order to see 
his friends who are still alive Therefo +t as they we about to set 
fire tothe pile of wood on which a corpse is laid,a relative of the 
deceased person stands at his feet, and asks him if he will ever 
come back among them. 

Then the priest or magician, with a grave countenance, stands 
at the head of the corpse, and locks through both his hands en its 
naked breast, and then raises them towards heaven, and blews 
through them, as they say, the soul of the deceased, that it may 
go and find, and enter fate a relative. Or if any relative is pres- 
ent, the priest will hold both his hands on the head of this person, 
and blow through them, that the spirit of the deceased may enter 
into him or her ; and then, as they aflirm, the first child which this 
person has, will possess the soul of the deceased person,” 
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Atanias. 


BY DELTA. 


Though amid the bright scenes of the South in its bloom, 
Where the earth in its promise smiles bright as a star, 
Yet my spirit is sunk in despondence and gloom, 
For my heart ever tells me that thou art afar. 


What to me is the Spring !—can the carol of birds 
The music that dwells in thy language supply 7— 

What are skies— though their hues could be told not in words,— 
To the Eden that lives in the light of thine eye ?— 


Those love lighted eyes !—oh. how oft hath my soul 
Knelt down in devotion—a slave, at their shrine ! 
How oft have I read in the glances that stole 
Like light from their darkness, an answer to mine! 





How oft o’er my heart hath their eloquence beamed, 
Its griefs to assuage, and its sadness to cheer! 

How oft hath their loveliness lovelier seemed, 
When dimmed by the sorrow that speaks in a tear! 


—But why will ye haunt me, ye dreams of the past !— 
Why lingers the light of a sun which hath set !— 
The spell that hath bound me, is broken at last, 
And now e]l my prayer is that past to forget. 


Aye, thou art anothers !—Oh, ne’er did I feel 
How deeply—how truly, I loved thee till now ; 
I made thee a worship—a solace to heal 
Every pang,—but ’tis past—thou art false to thy vow. 


Yet I cannot forget thee ; thy image will cleave 
To the last round the heart which thy trcason hath wrung, 
Like the ivy, whose |:fe-blighting tendrils still weave, ; 
And exult o’er the trunk that their poison hath stung. ' 





' 

AN EVENING THOUGHT. 
if 

a 

Shining with effulgent beauty, Q 
Sparkling ever, lovely star; : 

Is not joyous praise m. duty, t} 
While I view thee from afar? m 


He who formed this lucid splendor, 
Pei dant from bright worlds above, Vv" 

Bids me al! my heart surrender, . 
Seeks my poor imperfect love. 


His the heart that never wanders 
From the object of its cares ; on 
Mine the heart that seldom ponders alii 
On the love the Savior bears. ‘ 
. Sey 
the 


Oh for some celestial kindling 
In my cold and icy breast ; 

Then, with heaven I should be mingling, 
While yon star illumes the west. bar 
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A CHAPTER FROM 
“Fite Senex” in the City of Detroit. 





BY HARRY WALKER, 





“Dear Morner what makes you cry?” said a sweet blue 
eved little girl of seven years of age to her mother by whose side 
she stood, looking into the face of her weeping parent who was 
bending, blind w ith tears, over her sewing as it lay upon her lap. 

“My dear child,” answ ered the mother, turning affectionately 
to her daughter anid clasping her in her arms,” “you are too young 
tounderstand the cause of your mother’s sorrow, but at this 
time my head pains me so severely, that I cannot help weeping.” 

“Then you must have a great de: ul of headache, for you do cry 
very often, mother,” re plied the little questioner. ‘T'o this re- 
mark, the pale, delicate and toil-worn woman made no answer. 
She could not. The sympathy or her young child’s heart had 
overcome her power of restraining her grief. She no longer 
wept silent tears, but sobbed aloud as if her very heart strings 

were torn by the agony of her reflections. 

The child, frightened by the outburst of her affection, hung 
upon her parent’s neck, mingling her own tears with these of her 
mother, with childlike earnestness besought her not tocry. ‘The 
neers r closely pressing her little girl to her bosom, calmed her 

motions and wiping away her tears endeavored to dive ‘rt the at- 
tention of the young Ellen from the mournful scene they had just 
passe d t! hrouch, 

‘* Ellen dear,” said the mother, would you like to go tomorrow 
and spend the day with your cousins? ‘They will be happy to see 
you and it will be so much more pleasant for you than here, where 
you are so much alone, and have no one to play with.’ 

“O ves, mother, | should like to go to aunt Shelby’s, for a day: 
it is so nice to be there; such a fine house, and such pretty rooms, 
and my cousins have got sucha lot of play things; and unele 
She ‘by is so kind tome, he always gives mea present when I go 
there. Idoso wish Father was like Uncle Shelby. Don’t you 
mother ?” 

“Tle would be, my dear if he had as little to trouble him uae 
vour uncle has. Your Uncle is rich, while your Father is poor, 
very poor,” 

“What makes Father so poor. He had a nice large store 
once, tull of goods, and we lived in a better house than this cne 
—one just as good as Uncle Shelby’s, then, you didn’t have to do 

sewing for people as you do now—you was a great deal happier 
then than you are now, wasn’t you, mother ?” 

This simple questioning of that young and artless child, rolled 
back the mothe ’s memory to the time when shé knew not, and 
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had not tasted sorrow’s bitter cup—when she had not felt the chil] 
winds of adversity and poverty—when happy in the possession and 
affections of kind friends and a loving and doting husband, she 
enjoyed all that made life pleasant, and could look around her jn 
the happiness of a satisfied and grateful heart, and thank the kind 
Providence which had cast her lot so pleasantly. In contrast with 
these recollections of happy days, which memory brought before 
her, as a beautiful but fading picture, the reality of her life—the 
miserable tenement which scarcely sheltered her from the storm— 
the common furniture—the scanty supply of life’s necessaries, 
and the unnumbered miseries of the poverty by which she was 
borne down, rose up before her as if to punish her for the moment- 
ary remembrance of the days of prosperity that had passed away 
forever. The broken hearted woman again yielded to the over- 
powering tide of her feelings, and the mother and child once more 
mingled their tears together. 

Changed indeed was her condition—and most really sorrowful 
and sad had it become. Reared amid plenty—the child of 
wealthy parents—the object of tender solicitude and indulgence, 
the favorite of her friends, the innocent, gay and happy girl re- 
signed her home, where no want of hers went unsatisfied—-where 
her slightest wish was as a command, to partake of the joys and 
sorrows of one who had won her love. ‘These she cheerfully gave 
up for him, to whom she had pledged her faith:and whose wife she 
was to be ‘‘so long as they both should live.” ‘There had been 
no fraud, no concealment, no deception practised upon her. She 
did not heedlessly vow to become the wife of him, whe asked her 
hand—nor did she unworthily or thoughtlessly unite her fate to his. 
When James Wilson, in God’s holy temple, received the hand of 
Isabel Jones, from her fond parents, he was all that their tender 
affection for their child could desire, and worthy of the sacred 
trust confided to him. People who knew them both, said that they 
were—that they would be a happy ccuple. And so any one would 
have thought and said, who saw them in the pride of youth and 
beauty—flushed with mutual .happiness—vowing before the altar 
of the church, in the presence of the minister of religion eternal 
love and fidelity. Happily they lived, rejoicing in each other's 
love; a child was. given them, and life was then more full of joy 
than ever. Wilson was fortunate in business, and every year add- 
ed to his stock of wealth; their child grew up under their foster- 
ing care, binding them more closely in affection; and for four 
years they lived on, in uninterrupted joy. But now, a cloud was to 
cover and darken the beautiful picture of their domestic life. 
Like the small, just discernible speck, in the edge of a clear and 
unobscured sky—which, to the inexperienced is nothing, but to 
the tried eye of the mariner is the precursor of an impending 
storm, so was the simple incident that foreshadowed the darken- 
ing of that domestic sky—and the ruin and desolation that were 
to be in Janes Wilson’s household. At a social party given by 
one of Wilson’s friends, following the example of men who were 
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ulder, and who ought to have been wiser, Mr. Wilson indulged so 
freely in drinking wine, that when the party broke up he was in a 
state of senseless intoxication. Until he was stupefied by the 
overquantity of his potations which rendered him powerless, he 
had been very greatly excited, and had uttered many foolish re- 
marks and acted with extreme silliness. It had been several 
years since he had overstepped the line of moderation, and upon 
the restoration of soberness, when he was informed of his weak- 
ness and foily when drunk—his sensitive mind was overpowered 
by mortification and regret. The full extent of his error was 
laid open before him, by one of those miserable things, who pro- 
fessing friendship, find their chiefest pleasure in dressing up and 
communicating to their friends some personal incident, which 
they know will irritate and rankle in the mind of the victim of 
their acquaintance. Such a being, Wilson unfortunately num- 
bered among his acquaintances, and he lost neither time nor cir- 
cumstance, in depicting for Wilson with all the coloring and ex- 
aggeration which his malicious propensity suggested, the scene and 
details of his night’s dissipation. ‘The effect was terrible. Wil- 
son did not, while his tormentor was present, give way to his feel- 
ings—in fact he seemed to treat the affair as a thing of no mo- 
ment—affected to be merry at the ridiculous picture drawn of his 
drunken antics and silly jabberings. But when left to himself, his 
emotion was no longer controlable—he cursed himself for losing 
restraint over his conduct and becoming by his own act, the ob- 
ject of ridicule and sarcasm to his ‘companions. He felt that he 
had lost the regard and esteem of the world—he could no longer 
demand it, for he had forfeited his own self-respect—and despised 
himself. lis wife, too, knew of his disgrace; for he had been ta- 
ken home to her in the very depth of his degradation, when he 
knew not what was going on around him—when his senses were 
steeped in drink. Yet not ene lisp of reproach had she uttered, 
though in silence and alone she wept and prayed that her husband 
might not be led into temptation. Knowing his high admiraton of 
untarnished honor, and his ambition to preserve untainted even by 
suspicion his own good name she feared that his sensitive mind 
would receive a fatal shock, when he came to reflect upon his fall 
from his high position, and it was so. Reflection, brought with it 
not repentance and abstinence which would atone for more than 
one lapse from virtue, and which would have been in the eye of 
Heaven and of man full expiation of his fault—but mortification 
and disgust, and loathing of himself. He did not stop to give the 
matter consideration, aud apply his judgment to devise the best 
means of extricating himself from his position, but dashed reck- 
lessly—with most wretched fatuity into the determination to drown 
his thoughts and his conscience, in the same cup of * wet damna- 
tion” which had brought disgrace and degradation and remorse up- 
oahim. With an infatuation rarely equalled, he resigned himself a 
prey to the intoxicating bowl, and soon it became no new thing for 
Jimes Wilson to find his way home drunk. Isabel saw with an- 
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guish, that her husband had started on the drunkard’s course 
that her days of happiness were over. She implored him—rea. 

soned with him—besought him by all that ought to have affected a 
heart less hard than adamant, to pause in his career—not to give up 
to the drunkard’s life, and die the drunkard’s death. But it avail. 
ed not. ‘The demon of strong drink daily wound with tightening 
grasp its coils around a willing victim—who would not lift a hand 
to extricate himself. The re sult soon came. His business was 
neglected—his own and his wife’s means melted away—his friends 
left him to his ruin ,—his acquaintances, ere long refused to recog- 
nize him—and three years carried him through the gradations of 
an inebriate’s life, until, at the time of our narration, we find his 
weeping wile and child amid poverty and misery and w ant, sors 
rowing together over the ruin and desolation and ‘suffering brought 
upon them by a husband’s and a father’s vices. 

Here, then, we have the answer, which that sorrowful woman, 
in the bitterness of her grief could not give to the question of the 
little Ellen. Here we have the cause ‘which makes Father so 
poor.” 

While these two suffering victims of man’s wicked folly are 
mourning without consolation or hope over their sad condition ; 
where is he—the husband and the father, who has thus brought 
woe upon these whom he is bound by every obligation to cherish 
and protect. Letus see. ‘There was, at the time of which we 
write, the latter part of 1849, on street, one of those miser- 
able dens, where the vilest of our population—outcasts from pla- 
ces of respectable resort—the man of bleared and bloodshot eye 
—clothed in rags, and recking with the stench of nauseous liquor 
—the dirty, unshorn sot, were accustomed to meet, and spend 
their earnings for the poisonous, wretched stuff, kept by the pre 
prietors under the names of Brandy, Gin and Kum. Here through 
the day, and at night, in this filthy kennel, dark and intolerable to 
senses not adapted to it by custoin, men—human creatures, hus- 
were fathers, sons, assembled to pass away time in rioting and 
revelry—and to gratify their burning appetite for strong drink. 
The memory of man could not point with accuracy to the time 
when this old building was pew. Generations had fulfilled their 
destiny and passed away—other tenements had been reared and 

rotted down around it—sti!l the old building stoed, bidding defi- 
ance alike to total destruction and all attempts to give it a decent 
appearance outside or within. If it refused to fai! down, it was 
equally determined against being built up, for its timbers and si- 
ding would not hold the nails, which were from time to time driv- 
en into the decayed and worm-eaten boards. ‘Che old building 
stood, defying in its weakness, and rettenness, the ravages of time 
and the carelessness of man—nay, fire would net burn it, for it 
had been more than once expose d, it was hoped. beyond safety, to 

the flames of neighboring conflagrations—yet still it steed there 
despite of all, presenting in itself no unfit resort for men who had 
outlived the influences of all but the most brutish impulses of h= 
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man appetite, men lost to society, and regardless of life and its 
proper requirements. ‘The criminal records of the city magis- 
trates were encumbered with credible testimony of the misdeeds 
of its frequenters. Daily, some one or more of the wretched be- 

ings who kennelled within it, were arrested for violation of the 
good order and peace of the city. In truthit was a pandemonium. 

Let us drop into the bar-room, and for a few moments survey what 
is going’on there. This room is situated at one end of the build- 
in: g and you step into it from the sidewalk. As you open the door, 
the hum of the bacchanalian discord breaks upon the ear, sound- 
ing unlike human tones. Curses and horrid imprec sations—~ob- 
scene singing, mingled with calls for liquor—reach you; the con- 
fusion of tongues—and the dark and dingy atmosphere thick with 
the smoke of tobacco, prevent you for some time, from discerning 
the inmates. As the eye adapts itself to the obscurity of the 
place; objects within it become more perceptible. In front up- 
rears conspicuously the ‘ Bar’ with its three shelves, displaying 
the usual assortment of bottles, pipes, tobacco and cards. ‘The 
bottles are arranged along the lower shelf, for convenience, and 
are severally labelled in black letters upon yellow ground, “ Bran 
dy,” “Rum,” “Gin,” “ Whiskey’—but ‘the liquor in all is the 
the same—the cheapest whiskey—v ariously colored, to imitate as 
near as may be the genuine article it represents. Between the 
bottles are exhibited the dried remnants of lemons, kept for the 
use of the more wealthy and aristocratic customers whose palates 
may crave a taste of whiskey punch—for even here, in this place of 
resort, which one would conceive to be the “‘ lowest deep” there 
are distinctions in the rank and standing of the ragged and char- 
acterless drunkards in imitation of the assumptions often seen in 
other places, put on by those who esteem themselves to be the 
‘‘upper crust” of respectability. 

‘The room is crowded. Five persons are standing, drawn up 
into line, tho’ rather zig-zag—at the bar, each pouring into a thick, 
converging bottomed class the poison, called brandy, which they 
quaff with evident delight, and which no doubt to their c: louse d 
throats is just as pleasant as if it “‘ were the pure importation”; at 
an old rickety and mutilated table, propped up in one corner is a 
company of four playing euchre, with a greasy pack oi cards; op- 
posite to them are six others throwing dice, to determine who 
shall be the owner of small pile of silver, lying before them on a 
table, and amounting to seventy -five cents ; three others standing 
a short distance from these last are flipping a copper to see who 
shall stand treat. Upon a dirty unpainted bunk, resting against 
the wall, and full of notches, cut by its numerous vagabond tere 
ants, is stretched at full length, on his back, with his arms folded 
over his face, the figure of a man, sleeping away the fumes of a 
recent dose from the landlord’s decanter. He lies there utterly 
unconcious of the scenes around him. Look at him closely—scan 
his dark, scowling features—brush back from his forehead the un- 
combed mat of dark curling hair, that has fallen over his brow— 
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guish, that her husband had started on the drunkard’s course — 
that her days of happiness were over. She implored him—rea- 
soned with him—besought him by all that ought to have affected a 
heart less hard than adamant, to pause in hts career—not to give up 
to the drunkard’s life, and die the drunkard’s death. But it avails 
ed not. The demon ‘of Strong drink daily wound with tightenin 

grasp its coils around a willing victim—who would not lift a hand 
to extricate himself. The result soon came. His business Wis 
neglected—his own and his wife’s means melted away—his friends 
left him to his ruin ,—his acquaintances, ere long re fused to recog- 
nize him—and three years carried him through the gradations of 
an inebriate’s life, until, at the time of our narration, we find his 
weeping wife and child amid poverty and misery and want, sor- 
rowing together over the ruin and desolation and suffering brought 
upon them by a husband’s and a father’s vices. 

Here, then, we have the answer, which that sorrowful woman, 
in the bitterness of her grief could not give to the question of the 
little Ellen. Here we have the cause ‘‘ which makes Father so 
poor.” 

While these two suffering victims of man’s wicked folly are 
mourning without consolation or hope over their sad condition : 
where is he—the husband and the father, who has thus brought 
woe upon these whom he is bound by every obligation to cherish 
and protect. Letus see. There was, at the time of which we 
write, the latter part of 1849, on street, one of those miser- 
able dens, where the vilest of our population—outcasts from pla- 
ces of respectable resort—the man of bleared and bloodshot eye 
—clothed in rags, and reeking with the stench of nauseous liquor 
—the dirty, unshorn sot, were accustomed to meet, and spend 
their earnings for the poisonous, wretched stuff, kept by the pre- 
prietors under the names of Brandy, Gin and Kum. Here through 
the day, and at night, in this fil Ithy kennel, dark and intolerable to 
senses not adapted to it by custom, men—human creatures, _ 
bands, fathers, sons, assembled to pass away time in rioting and 
revelry—and to gratify their burning appetite for strong drink, 
The memory of man could net point with accuracy to. the time 
when this old building was pew. Generations had fulfilled their 
destiny and passed away—other tenements had been reared and 

rotted down around it—sti!l the old building stoed, bidding defi- 
ance alike to total destruction and all attempts to give it a decent 
appearance outside or within. If it refused to fail down, it was 
equally determined against being built up, for its timbers and si 
ding would not hold the nails, which were from time to time driv- 
en ito the decayed and worm-eaten boards. ‘Che eld building 
stood, detying in its weakness, and rettenness, the ravages of tame 
and the carelessness of man—nay, fire would net burn it, fer it 
had been more than once expose d, it was ho ped. beyond s safety, to 

the flames of neighboring conflagrations—yet still it stced there 
despite of all, presenting in itself no unfit resort for men who had 
outlived the influences of all but the most brutish impulses of h» 
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man appetite, men lost to society, and regardless of life and its 
proper requirements. The criminal records of the city magis- 
trates were encumbered with credible testimony of the misdeeds 
of its frequenters. Daily, some one or more of the wretched be- 
ings who kennelled within it, were arrested for violation of the 
good order and peace of the city. In truthit was a pandemonium. 
Let us drop into the bar-room, and for a few moments survey what 
is going’on there. This room is situated at one end of the build- 
ing and | you step into it from the sidewalk. As you open the door, 

the hum of the bacchanalian discord breaks upon the ear, sound- 
ing unlike human tones. Curses and horrid imprecations—ob- 
scene singing, mingled with calls for liquor—reach you; the con- 
fusion of tongues—and the dark and dingy atmosphere thick with 
the smoke of tobacco, prevent you for some time, from discerning 
the inmates. As the eye adapts itself to the obscurity of the 
place; objects within it become more perceptible. In front up- 
rears conspicuously the ‘ Bar’ with its three shelves, display ing 
the usual assortment of bottles, pipes, tobacco and cards. The 
bottles are arranged along the lower shelf, for convenience, and 
are severally labelled in black letters upon yellow ground, ‘ Bran- 
dy,” “Rum,” “Gin,” “ Whiskey’—but ‘the liquor in all is the 
the same—the cheapest whiskey—variously colored, to imitate as 
near as may be the genuine article it represents. Between the 
bottles are exhibited the dried remnants of lemons, kept for the 
use of the more wealthy and aristocratic customers whose palates 
may crave a taste of whiskey punch—for even here, in this place of 
resort, which one would conceive to be the “lowest deep” there 
are distinctions in the rank and standing of the ragged and char- 
acterless drunkards in imitation of the assumptions often seen in 
other places, put on by those who esteem themselves to be the 
‘upper crust” of respectability. 

The room is crowded. Five persons are standing, drawn up 
into line, tho’ rather zig-zag—at the bar, each pouring into a thick, 
converging bottomed class the poison, called brandy, which they 
quaff with evident delight, and which no doubt to their c: alloused 
throats is just as pleasant as if it “‘ were the pure importation”; at 
an old rickety and mutilated table, propped up in one corner is a 
company of four playing euchre, with a greasy pack of cards; op- 
posite to them are six others throwing dice, to determine who 
shall be the owner of small pile of silver, lying before them on a 
table, and amounting to seventy-five cents ; three others standing 
a short distance from these last are flipping a copper to see who 
shall stand treat. Upon a dirty unpainted bunk, resting against 
the wall, and full of notches, cut by its numerous vagabond ter 
ants, is stretched at full length, on his back, with his arms folded 
over his face, the figure of a man, sleeping away the fumes of a 
recent dose from the landlord’s decanter. He lies there utterly 
unconcious of the scenes around him. Look at him closely—scan 
his dark, scowling features—brush back from his forehead the un- 
combed mat of dark curling hair, that has fallen over his brow— 
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examine him, and say, if in that disgusting, bloated resemblance of 
humanity, you can recognize the man once known and respected 
as James Wilson—the prosperous merchant, the man of probity 
and honor, whose pledged word was once sacredly hept—the ha 
py and beloved husband of a beautiful and loving wife, the father 
ofa lovely and interesting child. You would scarce believe it, yet 
he is the same man, who now lies there reckless of every thing and 
exposed to the coarse jests of unhumanized beings who occupy 
the room Yet even in his base degradation there is a something 
left of his old pride and manliness. Witness his glance of scorn 
and contempt as_ he rises from the bunk disturbed by the rough 
summons of the landlord. 

**Come Wilson,” says the landlord waking him up by a shake, 
‘‘come, be off home, it’s after eleven, and your wife will be wait- 
ing for you.” 

“* Well, what’s that to you,” replied Wilson, “TI don’t go’till I 
get ready, you may bet on that, old thief, lets have something to 
drink.” 

During the utterance of this reply to the landlord’s request, 
Wilson was endeavoring to steady himself upon his feet, at the 
same time searching his pockets for the money to pay for a drink. 
Wilson after some trouble found the required three cents, and 
throwing them on the bar counter demanded a glass of brandy. 
The landlord sure of his pay, promptly obeyed the call. Wilson 
seized the decanter with trembling hand, filled the glass nearly to 
the brim—drank it undiluted, and st: iggering to the door, started 
to go home. 

“[sn’t that Jim Wilson, that used to keep store on the Avenue 
four or five years ago,” asked one of a group of hard looking in- 
dividuals, who had just entered as Wilson departed, and against 
whom he brushed, as he passed out. 

“Yes, he is the same person,” replied a companion, *“ he used 
to hold his head rather high in them days, but he’s down enough 
now. He’s drunk about all the time, and bis wife supports him.” 

** What became of his property ?__ He was said to be rich.” 

‘** He was, but when he took to drinking, his business went to 
the devil mighty quick ; his creditors forced his property under the 
hammer, and it took nearly all to pay them. After they sold him 
out he went down faster; the little he had left was svon spent— 
and now you see, he’s the meanest loafer in the = *y 

“ Yes, said the landlord j joining the group, “ that’s so.” “I’ve 
known Jim a good many years, ever since he was marr-ed and 
started in busines; he was a clever good fellow in those days ,and 
was doing well, but some how he got to drinking, and then ‘Tom 
Bronson and one or two others got hold of him and kept him go- 
ing, and it didn’t take long to use him up. There were six of 
seven of them always together, frolicking, gambling and cgjorpess 
and I believe they’re all gone to the devil, but Tom—he’s as good 
as ever.’ 

“ Hie’s areal devil, that Tom Bronson is,” remarked Bill Mills 
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with emphasis, as if he meant what he said, he has ruined out and 
out, some of the best fellows there ever was in this town. There’s 
better men than him in Jackson prison now.” 

“Tt is curious how Bronson manages to keep up,” said the land- 
lord, “‘ What Bill says is true. Bronson has led on to ruin many 
fine young men, and though every body knows it—and is convinc- 
ed that he’s a scoundrel, he stands just as well as if he belonged to 
the church. I don’tsee through it, for my part.” 

“ Better,” said Mr. Mills, here taking up the subject of Bron- 
son’s delinquency as if it were a theme he liked to dwell upon, 
‘7 |] tell you how it is, gentlemen—if a man can be a big devil. 
he’ll always have friends in this town. Poor devils like us, who 
can’t go it on the big figures, are the ones that have no friends— 
we’re the ones society sets the law agin’ and persecutes. Gentle- 
men, I don’t begin to be, nor is any one of you, as bad and _ cor- 
rupt as Tom Bronson, yet look at the difference between us. He 
is at the top of the heap—good as the best on em, courted by the 
rich, sustained by the good and virtuous, and they know he’s a 
scoundrel. We are hooted and hunted andtrampled upon—treat- 
ed like wild beasts—and why !—because we couldn’t keep our 
heads up—we had notin. We are from necessity, what the world 
calls rogues. He is one from choice—but he’s rich and can defy 
public opinion. Gentlemen, it a’int right, that it should be so—I 
can’t nor [ won’t submit to such injustice,” 

Mr. Mills having delivered himself of this speech, felt as though 
the eloquence into which he had been surprised, deserved to be 
treated, so throwing down a quarter upon the counter, he invited 
the “ gentlemen” who had favored him with their attention to 
‘take a drink.” 

Mills having refreshed himself with the pure! cogniac, felt that 
he could with little injury to his feelings, continue his remarks up- 
on the injustice of the world’s discrimination, and the life and 
character of Mr. Thomas Bronson. He had good reason to hate 
that individual, with a bitter unrelenting hatred. Bronson had 
recently, blasted the life and peace of Mills’ only sister. ‘The un- 
fortunate girl, though in a lower sphere of life than that in which 
Bronson moved, was remarkable for her beauty and intelligence. 
He met her at a ball, and attracted by her grace and loveliness, 
sought her acquaintance and paid her assiduous attention. She 
believed him to be honorable in his intentions and gave a willing 
ear to his declaration of love. 

She was beguiled by his protestations, 10 confess her love for 
him; ina weak moment became his victim—was soon deserted, 
and fled from her home, toa distant city to become one of the 
thousands wronged and ruined by man’s perfidy and their own 
easily won confidence. ‘The disgrace of his sister was a hard 
blow to Mills. He loved her dearly, and though he was from bo-A 
hood inclined to evil ways, the mortification he felt at his sister’s 
seduction, hurried him forward into the swift current of vice, un- 
til he became numbered among the worst and lowest of the popu- 
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lation of the city, and a regular visitor of the haunt we have de- 
scribed. 

He had sworn vengeance upon the destroyer of his sister—his 
life was the required forfeit; but as yet, the moment to strike the 
blow, had not come. 
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Whoever yields to temptation debases himself with a debase- 
ment from which he can never arise. ‘This, indeed, is the calam- 
ity of calamities, the bitterest dreg in the cup of bitterness. Eyv- 
ery unrighteous act tells with a thousand fold more force upon the 
actor than upon the sufferer. The false man is more false to him- 
self than to any one else. He may despoil others, but himself is 
the chief loser. ‘The world’s scorn he might sometimes forget, but 
the knowledge of his own perfidy is undying. The fire of guilty 
passions may torment whatever lies within the circle of its radia- 
tions ; and that center is the profligate’s own heart. 

A man can be wronged and live; but the unresisted, uncheck- 
ed impulse to do wrong is the first and second death. The mo- 
ment any one of the glorious faculties with which God has endowed 
us is abused or misused, the faculty loses, for ever, a portion of its 
delicacy and its energy. Every injury which we. inflict upon our 
moral nature in this life, must dull, for ever and ever, our keen 

capacities of enjoyment, though in the midst of infinite bliss, and 
weaken our power of ascension, where virtuous spirits are ever 
ascending. 

It must send us forward into the next state of existence maimed 
and cripled so that, however high we may sour, our flight will al- 
ways be less lofty than it would otherwise hove been; and howev- 
er exquisite our bliss, it will always be Jess exquisitely blissful than 
it was capable of being. 

Every instance of violated conscience, like every broken string 
in a harp, will limit the compass of its music, and mar its harmo- 
nies forever. Tremble, then, and forbear, oh man! when thou 
wouldst forget the dignity of thy nature and the immortal glories 
of thy destiny; for if thou dost cast down thine eyes to look with 
complacency upon the tempter, or lend thine ear to listen to his 
seductions, thou dost doom thyself to move forever and ever 
through infernal spheres of being; thou dost wound and dim the 
very organ with which alone thou canst behold the splendors of 
eternity. 

The world is entering upon a new mor:l cycle. The great 
heart of humanity is heaving with hopes of a brighter day. All 
the higher instincts of our nature prophesy its approach : : and the 
best intellects of the race are struggling to turn that prophecy to 
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fulfilment. Thoughts of freedom, duty, benevolence, equality and 
human brotherhood agitate the nations; and neither the pope with 
his cardinals nor the czar with his Cossacks, can repress them. 

Were these thoughts imprisoned in the center of the earth, they 
would burst its granite folds, speed onward in their career, and 
fulfil their destiny. ‘They are imbued with a deathless vigor. 
They must prev ail, or the ideal of a Moral Governor of the uni- 
verse is an imposture, and the divine truths of the Gospel a fable. 

Here, then, is opened a new and noble career for the ambition 
of emulous youth; not the ambition for subduing men into slaves, 
but the holy ambition of elevating them into peers; not for usurp- 
ing principe ality or kingdom, but for building himself up into prin- 
cipality and kingdom ; not merely for gathering renown, as it were, 
star by star, to ‘be woven into a glittering robe for his person, or 
to make a crown of glory for his head; but to expand his own 
soul into grander proportions, to give it angelic and arch-angelie 
loftiness of statue, and to fill it perpetually with that song of joy 
which even the morning stars could not but sing when they be- 
held the splendor of the Godhead reflected from the new creation. 

Here are opportunities, means, incitements, through which the 
young man may build himself up more and more into a likeness of 
the universe in which he dwells, and configure himself more and 
more to the Infinite Perfection that governs it. 

In a physical and in a spiritual sense, the universe around us is 
full; and, as we can not go beyond the circumference of present 
physical discoveries without discovering new theatres of being, go 
we cannot go beyond the circumference of existing spiritual rela- 
tions without finding new spiritual relations. ? 

Columbus was devoted to the study of geography. As the re 
sult of that study, he felt that there was a continent to be discov- 
ered; and he discovered it. ‘The mind of Newton pondered on 
Astronomical truths. His contemplations engendered the belief 
that some cohesive principle bound together the worlds on high ; 
and he demonstrated the law of gravitation. Washington was a 
patriot. He yearned for liberty ; “and by his valor and his wisdom 
our Republic was established. 

So new moral blessings and beauties are certain to reward the 
efforts of new moral power, whatever direction that power may 
take. Grander discoveries than any which have yet been made, 
revelations that lay beyond the ken of Bacon’s far-seeing vision, 
and beauties which shone outside the imagination of the vast- mind- 
ed Shakspeare, await the evoking power of philanthropic genius. 

Benevolence is a world of itself, a world which mankind, as yet, 
have hardly begun to explore. We have, as it were, only ‘skirted 
alon g its coasts for a few leagues, without penetré iting its recesses, 
or gathe ‘ring the riches of its vast interior. Hostile nations and 
repugnant races of men are wayward and devious orbs, yet to be 
brought into a system of brotherhood by the attractions of love. 
Justice, honor, love and truth, are the corner-stones of the holy 
government which is yet to be ‘organized upon earth. 
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For al] true-hearted adventurers into these new realms of enter. 
prise, there are moral Edens to be planted, such as Milton, with his 
celestial verse, could never describe, and there are heights of mor. 
al sublimity to be attained, such as Rosse with his telescope could 
never descry. 

Glowing with a vivid description of these truths, so wonderful 
and so indisputable, let me ask, whether, among all the spectacles 
which earth presents, and which angels might look down upon 
with an ecstacy too deep for utterance, is there one fairer and 
more enrapturing to the sight than that of a young man, just fresh 
from the Creator’s hand, and with the unspent energies of the com- 
ing eternity wrapped up in his bosom, surveying and recounting, 
in the solitude of his closet or in the darkness of midnight, the 
mighty gifts with which he has been endowed, and the magnifi- 
cent career of usefulness and of blessedness which has been open- 
ed before him; and resolving with one all-concentrating and all- 
hallowing vow, that he will live true to the noblest capacities of his 
being; and in obedience to the highest laws of his nature! 

If aught can be nobler or sublimer than this, it is the life that 
fulfills the vow. Such a young man reverences the divine skill 
and wisdom by which his physical frame has been so fearfully and 
wonderfully made; and he keeps it pure and elean, as a fit temple 
for the living God. For every indulgence of appetite that would 
enervate the body, or dull the keen sense, or cloud the luminous 
brain, he has a *‘Get thee behind me!” so stern and deep, that 
the balked satans of temptation slink before him in shame and 
despair. 

Hypocricy and pharasaical pride are loathsome to the young 
man of a true heart, yet he rejoices to be known, at all times and 
every where, as a religious man; for not less in the marts of busi- 
ness and the hilarities of social intercourse, than in the sanctuary 
or on the death-bed, he feels how infinitely unmanly it is to be 
ashamed of the noblest and divinest attributes in all his nature. 

And when, in the fullness of patriarchal years, crowned with 
clustering honors, and covered with the beatitudes, as with a gar- 
ment, he brings his heroic life to a triumphant close, the celestial 
light that bursts from the opened and welcoming gates of heaven, 
breaking upon his upturned countenance, is reflected into the patlis 
of all surviving men, and the wings of his spirit, as it ascends, fan 
the earth with odors from the UPPER PARADISE. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES TRUE HAPPINESS IN THE CON- 
JUGAL STATE. 


BY REV. A. A. LIPSCOMB. 


One of the most serious errors that can occupy the mind, 
that which regards marriage as an end in itself. Such is not a 
correct view of this important relation. If it be so contemplated, 
each party will inevitably feel that nothing more remains to be ef- 
fected. The object was possession ; that secured, all vigilance of 
thought ceases—the disposition to please vanishes—affection re- 
lapses into indifference, and kind-hearted attentions become un- 
known. ‘The true idea ‘of marriage is, that it is a means, and not 
an end—Providence des'gned it ‘to sustain this character. If it 
have most responsible duties—if it bring the most solemn of all 
engagements, it is with referrence to our happiness ; and conse- 
quently, wedded bliss is only to be sought in the faithful discharge 
of wedded obligations. The husband and wife virtually separate 
themselves, in a measure, from the outer world, and covenant be- 
fore God to promote each other’s pleasure. The first and last 
sentiment should be, that they are to be a mutual blessing. ‘To 
look to the external world for their happiness—seek it in the crow- 
ded saloon—to repair to the next neighbor’s to find it, is a sacri- 
fice of the great principle on which such a union is based. Let 
the parties be thrown upon themselves for pleasure, and marriage 
will be constantly viewed as a means to secure it. Everything 
will be avoided that would tend to mar domestic tranquility. The 
business of each day will be to remove all grounds of irritation— 
to soothe asperities of temper—to cultivate increasing nearness of 
relation, and to form their own natures in the same mould. Mar- 
ried persons should ever remember that their happiness hangs on 
the perpetuation of those sentiments and feelings which originally 
drew them together. The interesting days that preceded their 
union ought to be unceasingly lived over and over, until their 
spirit becomes the spirit of life. Who can recur to those moments, 
when love had been but recently enshrined in the heart, when fan- 
cy had but one image before her vision—when me mory was lost 
in hope, and hope merged in the certainties of reality, and not re- 
alize that the Pi ast has a wondrous power over human emotions ? 
Blissful was the prelude season, bright and beautiful like the days 
that steal upon us in the wintry time as sweet harbingers of the 
soft spring. Anxiety quickened the play of feeling, aud affection, 
tender and ardent, made every heart-string give forth the richest 
melody. The intensity of romance was equalled, without its fol- 
lies; and the valor of chivalry was realized, without it vices.— 
Was there a moment then, when an unkind word would have been 
uttered ? Was there an hour, then, when the society of the cho- 
sen one would not have been prefer: able to any other fellowship.— 
Let the married preserve those fervent teelings, generous senti- 
ments, and noble principles—let them be corrected by experience 
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and matured by wisdom—let them reign supreme in the bosom 
without changing into reserve and indifference, and it will be 
found, that though flowers wither and foliage fades, the joys of the 
spirit have the element of immortality within them. 

The respective spheres of husband and wife ought to be kept 
sacred by each other. Any attempt to destroy the line of separa- 
tion between them will be succeeded by the same results that al- 
ways follow an infringement of natural law. Each one has a pres. 
cribed part to perform. ‘To vary from it, is to produce disorder, 
A meddlesome disposition is the bane of domestic comfort. It is 
invariably associated with narrow views and captious feelings. As 
a feeble member of the physical frame is ever drawing disease to 
itself, so this temper is continually attracting circumstances of 
peevish excitement. It has as many eyes as Argus,and they are all 
cRoss-EYES. in a double sense. A strict watch should be exercise- 
ed over the mind, in respect to this besetment. It grows so ra- 
pidly that it must be checked in its incipiency. ‘The strength of 
conscience must be made to bear upon it. The minds of nume- 
rous individuals are so constituted that infirmities are not felt to 
be evils. Moral principle is, therefore, not called in to aid in their 
extermination. Strange fallacy of judgment. Nothing is beyond 
the jurisdiction of conscience—nothing i is unworthy of close atten- 
tion, that involves correct sentiment and elevated feeling. A pin 
may destroy life as well as a dagger. A small substance in the 
eye may affect the sight. We call these things insignificant ; they 
are little matters. Are they, indeed? So much the greater blame 
is to be attached to us if they be suffered to distract domestic life 
Are they little? Try to overcome them, and you will see that 
Omnipotence will have to aid you in the effort. The serenity of 
the fireside is seldom endangered by vice. Fortunately for the 
world, the most vicious of human creatures are not generally found 
in the bonds of marriage. Petty trifles form the trial and the ex 
posure. The very things that public opinion cannot reach are the 
things that wreck the hopes of wedded blessedness. ‘To have the 
entire control over them is an important feature in domestic cul- 
ture. 

If it be desirable to cherish an affectionate spirit, it is equally 
desirable to cultivate such manners as will accord with it. One 
has lived in the world to little purpose who has not observed the 
effect of agreeable behavior. Persons who have no other preten- 
sions te recommend them often win their way through society by 
this means alone. However erroneous the criterion may be, 
there are but few who do not regard manners as expressive of 
character. A good temper and disagreeable manners are some- 
times strangely found together. 'T he rough bark of a tree may 
cover a smooth skin. Domestic life should present a happy union 
of a kind spirit and kind manners. Nothing should be overlook- 
sed that can promote elevated sentiments. If perfect politeness 
should be anywhere exhibited, it should be in the relation existing 
between husband and wife. ‘There are constant opportunities 0c: 
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curring for the display of an affectionate and fervent attachment. 
There are innumerable little atte ntions that may be shown to each 
other with no inconsiderable advantage. A tender look—a sooth 
ing word—a trifling act expressive of esteem are not without Im 
fuence. They strengthen love. They impress the memory.— 
They render intercourse pleasant, Manners have a reflex action 
upon the spirit of their object. If there were no otter reason, this 
should le ad to their diligent cultivation. ‘The truth of these ob- 
servations applies especially to the sterner sex. Good husbands 
are not always fortunate in their manners. The feelings of their 
wives are freqnent!y hurt by their hasty words and inconsiderate 
acts. A source of unpleasantne ss is thus kept constantly open.— 
Discord not seldom arises from these apparently insignificant caw» 
ses. When we remember that the ills of life fall the heavie r upon 
delicate woman—when we remember that the trials of marriage 
oppress her the more seve rely, can any carefulness of manner be 
tov great In our conduct tow: Sold her? No rules can be laid down 
on the subject of manners; but this may be said, that if the mind 
of each party subordinate its gratification to the will of the other, 
and manifest an appropriate and ¢ orresponding style of action, the 
end will be obt: un <d. The duties of marriage are both negative 
and p went We are to abstain from everything that would le» 
en the power of affection, and also, exert all our agency to add to 


the pleasure of the wedded state. ‘lhe united = should live for 
one another, in humble subjection to the law of God, and with 


ceaseless reference to the glory of God. Inferior only to that 
highest and holiest sentunenot, the sentiment of religion, this con- 
viction should be enth foned with them. If adversities should over 
take them—if fortune should, in the language of the world, frown 
upon them, and if the Git mantent above, and the landscape beiow, 
should be dark and dismal, such a principle, associated with all 
that is tender and endearing,in human feeling, will only bind them 
nearer to eacho ree as the storm that strips the foliage from the 
tree seems but to make ats roots strike the deeper into the firm 
earth. Impulse is short-lived}; romance soon decays—but such 
love expires only in the grave. It parti uly renews the faded scenes 


len, and almost images the communion and comipanio nship of 


he benign influence of Christi nity should be sought to con 
secrate the domestic relations—to hallow the love of husband and 


wile, and to breathe its blessed benediction over their a inter 


course, ‘The office of its benevolent :gent is two-fold: it lmplants 
a new affection, love to God, and it purifies and ‘iinidites the ma 


tural affections of the heart. If its glory is seen in she former, it 


operation, ‘Che thought of inunortality adds joy to every other 


joy. A common heaven animates husband an d wife by its 5 hi pea ; 
a common Saviour is their constant guest. Could we lo ok on the 
objects of our regard in the light of infidelitv, what encourage- 


should we have to cherish affection? If they are to perish 


is aiso seen in the latter. Oh, kow holy is human love under its 
} 
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so soon, if they be but little better than the beasts that descend ty 
the dust, then what is there to call forth our love? The heart cap. 
not bear such mockery. It will not endure it. Never, never, never! 
Better not love at all, if there be no hereafter. Better never form 
an attachment, if death is to triumph over soul and body. Thus 
Christianity chimes with our natural instincts and affections. |; 
sanctifies human love, and enshrines it within the same sanctuary 
that contains the love of God. The altar within the vail, where 
the Shekinah rests, and the cherubim watch, is dedicated to the 
glorious Supreme—the altar in the outer court is devoted to the 
chosen object of earthly affection. 





GQ Forest Wome. 





They call our dwelling lonely, but they err; 
We have companions in the very winds 
That wake the oak’s rich murmurs, and that stir 
The pine tree’s solemn branches ; on our minds 
Fall images of beauty day by day ; 
And sounds of wi'dest natural music mou!d 
Our inmost theughts to peace, and steal away 
AJl fancies that might make the heart grow cold. 


The glory the autumnal sunset brings, 
The shadows of the changeful clouds that sweep 
Above the trees, as o’er the lyre’s swe’ strings 
Runneth a master-hand. arousirg deep, 
Undreamed of harmony ; the varied wuods, 
That like a wreath of triumph crown yon hill ;— 
All these have power to cheer our Saddest moods, 
And make our hours of joy more joyful still. 


Alas! these words are all too cold and weak, 
‘They tell but of our joy the lesser part; 
Would that a voice were given us to speak 
The hidden music breathing at the heart, 
The thousand lovely thoughts that leap to life 
And, like sweet spirits, haunt this solitude, — 
The freedom, the forgetfulness of strife,— 
Pain soothed, grief hushed, and care almost subdued. 


Deem not it is in vain that dgily thus 
The soul holds commune with the beautiful 
Not only all the past had left with us 
Of sorrow or of care, grows caim and dull, 
Not this alone ; for, half unconscioasly, 
We gather up a blessed treasure sture 
Of sights and sounds, whose beauty shall not die, 
But haunts the secret heart for ever more! 


Our forest lonely? There are kingly oaks 
Lifting their rugged branches as of old, 

When in their shadow rang the battle-stro’ es 
Of warrior men, long ages dead and cold ; 
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The birch-tree waves its tresses in the breeze, 

‘The unchanging pine defies the tempest’s power, 
The stately beech, a queen among the trees, 

Flings from her moss-grown stems a golden shower. 


There are shy deer that glide across our sight, 
Or pause with lifted neck and glowing eye, 
There are wild owls, that oftentimes at night, 
from tree to tree give out their cheerful cry, 
Yea, many a happy creature round us dwells, 
And we have caught an echo in their bliss, 
And Jearned to love their haunts, their woods, their dells, 
And e’en a home they deem go lone as this ! 


At even-tide, whene’er the driving rain 

Hides from our view the fair autumnal scene, 
Rushing like white-robed gho-ts in rapid crain, 

Then turn we from what ts to what has been, 
Some gorgeous history of olden time 

Unfolds its pageants to our gladdened sight, 
Or poet’s lay, with sweet returning chime, 

Fills the hushed soul with beauty and delight. 


Nor deem a home is lonely where a chila— 
A gay and happy child—in joy doth move ; 
Earth has no other sound so giad and wild 
As in an infant’s laughter: mirth and love 
Beam from a young child’s presence ; and ’tis well 
(E’en by the power Love gives to sympathise), 
Our worldly wisdom fora time te quell, 
And look around us through a child’s pure eyes. 


And still,es Time glides on, we ever feel, 
T'was wisely done to maxe our dwelling here, 
And take to heart such joys as cannot steal 
Like shadows from our grasp; more and more dear, 
And far more beautiful, doth Nature seem 
‘T'o them who daily meet her face to face, 
And learn from her a bliss, that, like a dream, 
Robes common things with beauty and with graee. 





Raitways «iN ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


It appears from the annual report of the British Railway Board, that the extent 
of the railways opened for use in the United Kingdom, up te the 3lst of De- 
cember fast, was 6,023 miles, the entire cost of which amounts to £220,000,000 
steriing, or 81,056,000,000—equal to $175,000 a mile, or $62 for each inhabitant 
of England. According to the returns made to the Legislature of Massachusetts 
in March last, the length ef rail roads at that time in operation was 1,170 
iniles, the aggregate cost of which was §53,957,310—equal to $45 243 per mile, 
or $55 50 for each inhabitant. A comparison of English and Massachusetts 
roads also shows that in the Jatter State there is more than a mile of rail road in 
operation for every eight square miles of tersitory, and for every eight hundred 
and fifty inhabitants in the State. In England the proportion of rail road is not 
equal to one mile of road for eight square miles of territory, nor one mile of rail! 
road for every 2,800 inhabitants. 

If we compare the degree of accomodations afforded by the rail roads of the 
two countries, by the actual use which has been made of them, in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants, we find that in Massachusetts the number of trav- 
ellers in 1819, was over eight millions, for nearly a million of inhabitants of the 
State, making an average of eight journeys bv rail road to every person resident 
ia the State ; and that there were a thousand rail road trave!lers for every squase 
tnile of territory. On the rail roads of the United Kingdom the whole number 
of passengers in 1849 was 63.841,000, which if divided by the population of Eng- 
land. alone, say seventeen millions, gives an average of less than four railway 
traveilers to each inhabitant; and twelve hundred and sixty travellers for every 
square mile of its densely populated tsrritory. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 












‘There have been two persons who have borne the title of ‘Earl of Chatham,’ 
but no one will mistake as to whom it is applied. And yet high as is the fame 
implied in such a distinction, and memorable as is the history of this great man, 
yet succeeding events of overwhelming magnitude have thrown a dimness and 
a shade of forgetfulness over the incidents of his varied existence. An events 
vast and overwhelming to Great Britain, so important in its bearings on the des. 
tinies of the human race,as the successful issue of the American Revoiution, 
marked indeed his closing days; but what mighty occurrences have not been 
witnessed since! ‘Although scarcely seventy years have elaps d since his re- 
Mains were interred, with a nation’s honorsand amidst a nation’s tears, yet what 
eonvulsions have not the men of the present day witnessed! Ati Europe in 
arms; the institutions of every civilized nation placed in jeopardy ; kingdoms 
crushed with a blow; thrones of a thousand years subverted, and their incum- 
bents driven into obscurity; and in the room of all this, power usurped by men 
who, although like the elder Pitt, they now also repose in dumb forgetfulness, 
have filled the world with the vastness and the renown of their expluits. 

It cannot therefore be out of place to recall the history of a life, the leading 
incidents of which are closely interwoven with the narrative of our early colonial 
struggles, and whose fame indeed is part of our inheritance as once belonging 
the British Empire. Praise enough that Chatham’s language is our mother tom 
gue, and Wolf's great name compatriot with our own, 

The great talents of Lord Chatham, and his high’ rank as an orator and a states. 
man, have been the theme of ; indred taiest. ‘T’o whom is not the brilliant sketch 
ef Grattan, commenting with ‘ I'he secretary stood alone; modern deyeneracy 
whad ot reached him,’ familiar like househeld words? And this, perhaps, the 
most masterly example in our language of antitheses employed in praise of tt 
@ject, since satire commonly uses it as its most eflective weapon. ‘The histe- 
rian and the essayist too, no matter of what nation, have expended their highest 
powers of rhetoric on the same theme. I must not even appear to aiin at ‘ollow- 
ing in se brilliant a track, s.nce I can only expect disappointment. A plain and 
brief narrative will best suit the occasion. 

William Pitt was bern in London in 1708, the younger son of a gentlemaa of 
fortune and high connexions. He was educated at ton and Oxford, and imbued 
with the classical knowledge for which those great schools are still so famoue. 
This indeed he continued to cultivate through all the varied changes of his life. 
It appears in his printed correspondence and in his pubic efforts, illustrating and 
adorning his native and vigorous Saxon. His father died, and left him the scanty 
inheritance which usually falls toa younger child. He quitted Oxford without 
tuking a degree, spent some time in traveling on the Continent; and entered the 
army shortly after his return. {In 1755 he obtained, through the interest of hie 
friends, a seat ir. parliament for Old Sarnm, one of those ‘ rotten boroughs’ whieh 
the rec2nt Reform Bill has swept away. Uninhabited by a sing!e voter, its pat 


mppage was of course at the disposal of the owner of the eoi!, 
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Sir Robert Walpole was at this time the Prime Minister. After closing a suc- 
cessful and peaceful career, he was verging to his downfall. Mr. Pitt attached 
himself to the opposition, and soon evinced his extraordinary talents in debate. 
[on no other country, not even excepting our own, is there a surer or readier pass- 
port to office and renown than this. He became formidable to the .aiaistry, was 
reproached on the floor of the house for his youthful audacity, and made in reply 
that memorable speech on the atrocious crime of being a young man, which is 
familiar to all of you. .Jt matters little whether, as is now well understood; this 
speech owes much of its polish, and possibly somewhat of its vigor, to the pen of 


Dr. Samuel Johason, who composed the debates in parliament from notes taken 


























by persons admitted through favor. as there were no reporters in those days. The 
substance of that startling invective must have been delivered, and tn> impres- 
sion it made was shown in the dismissal of Pitt fromthe army. For this injury, 
however, the sufferer received an ample recompense in the increased estimation 
of the public. 

It was unpropitious to his early rise to power, although creditable to his polit- 
ical integrity, that he opposed the private and cherished views of the English 
monarch. George Second was attached to his paternal inheritance of Hanover 
with a warmth that led him to consider the interests of England as in some de- 
gree secondary to its welfare. Mr. Pitt opposed this degrading partiality, and 
frowned at the subsidiary pelicy which had been for years the weak point of the 
Enghsh government. But this opposition proved for a long time a barrier to his 
promotion, although this was equally desired by the ministry and the people. 
[le was not as yet permitted to enter into the councils of his sovereign, but held 
the subordinate station of Paymaster-General. In this capacity he showed a su- 
periority to pecuniary corruption by foregoing the profit which it had been, usual 
to derive from the large balance retained in that officer's hands, and by rejecting 
other lucrative perquisites. Nor was this honesty unappreciated bv the English 


pation. 
It was not until’ after multiplied disasters abread, and ministetial discords and 


interregaums within, that the king could be induced to place him at the head of 
public affairs; nor until the natien in its full majesty demanded him as its ruler. 
He ascended indeed to power at acritical conjuncture War was actually ex- 
isting between France and England, and the threatening posture of the furmer 
had infused terrcr into the minds of his predecessors in office. Minorca was lost ; 
a horde of foreign mercenaries had been received into the country to defend her 
soil from the feint of invasion ; her fleet was rotting in «rdinary; her army, in 
most instances, relaxed in discipline, and her government swayed by weak, igno- 
rant and timid councils. 

But by the commanding talents and wise deportment ef the Prime Minister 
he early conciliated the personal attachment of the monarch, and succeeded in 
turning even his German partialities to the benefit of the kingdom ; by his activity 
in the cabinet he frustrated the views of France ef an alliance with Spain ; and by 
his masterly and decisive energy he greatly assisted l'rederick of Prussia in his 
struggle with Germany, At home every department felt his genius. One of his 
frst acts was to raise several regiments from among the Scotch Highlanders, a 
race of men who a few years previous had been most dangerous enemies of the 
House of Hanover. After several violent insurrections their power wasatlength 


dissipated on the plains of Culloden, and their bravery fell a sacrifice to militar 


il 
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tactics; but the hatred produced by subsequent civilities was sufficient at any 
time to rouse these indignant spirits, if called upon by a popular leader. Pitt saw 
the danger, and admiring their lofty traits of character, projected and carried ip. 
to execution the hazardous plan of taking these men into the regular service. At 
a subsequent period he addressed the House of Commons, in language that prov. 
ed how important he had considered this attempt. ‘1 sought for merit,’ said he, 
‘wherever it was to be found. It is my boast that! was the first minister who 
tooked for it, and I found it in the mountains of the norte Icalled it forth and 
drew it into your service, ahardy and intrepid race of men: men who, when lef 
by your jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of your enemies, aud had gone 
nigh to haye overturned the state in the war before the last. These men in the 
last war were brought to combat on your side ; they served with fidelity, as they 
fought with valor, and conquered for you in every quarter of the globe.’ 

He countenanced no imbeeility or delay, Lord Anson, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was informed that if his orders were not executed within a given time, 
he should be impeached. Sir John‘ Mordaunt was arrested for his indolence jn 
the Rochfort expedition. Wherever pusillanimity or incapacity discovered itself 
it was censured, and its place was supplied with genius and courage. Under this 
administration the talen's of Wolfe, of Clive, and of Hawke, were developed. 

The first of these names deservesa brief episode. On th‘s.continent he earned 
his reputation, and here he found his honored grave. Having served with dis- 
tinction in asubordinate capacity under [Lond Amherst at the siege of Leuis- 
bourg, he returned, although a young man, with a broken constitution, the only 
son of a widowed mother. His talents became known to Mr. Pitt. ‘Ambition’ 
says Horace W1lpole, ‘ambition, industry, passion for the service, were conspie- 
yous in him. He seemed to breathe for nothing but fame, and lost no moment in 
qualifying himself to compass his objects. He was formed to execute the designe 
of such a master as Pitt’ 

In a few days after his arrival in London he was promoted to the rank of Ma- 
jor-General, and placed at the head of the forces destined to aet against Quebec. 
With the history of that expedition you are familiar, its exceeding difficulties and 
its brilliant termination; but you may not probably be aware of a memorable let- 
ter addressed by Wolfe to the Prime Minister four days before his death, evinc- 
ing at once his deep despondency and his ruling passion. ‘I am so far recovered, 
he says, ‘as to Co business ; but my constitution is entirely ruined, without the 
consolation of having done any considerable service to the state, or without any 


prospect of it.” 
Dr. Robinson, afterward an eminent professor in. the University of Edinburgh, 


also mentions a touching incident illustrative of his character, Robinson belong 
ed to the expedition, aid happened to be on duty in the boat in which Wolfe 
visited some of his posts, the night before the battle, which was expected to be 
decisive of the fate of the campaign. The evening was fine, and the scene con- 
sidering the work they were engaged in and the morning to which they were Jook- 
ing forward, sufficiently impressive. As they rowed along, the General with 
much feeling, repeated nearly the whole of Gray’s Elegy (which had appeared 
aot long before, and was yet but little known) to an officer who sat with him iB 
the stern of the boat, adding as he concluded, that he would prefer to be the av- 
thor of that poem to the glory of beating the French to-morrow. How soon wert 


verified the plaints of that Elegy: 
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‘ The paths cf glory lead but to the grave.’ 


But to return to our immediate subject. With such men and such a guiding 
spirit as Pitt. the British arms were successful in every quarter of the globe. In 
the language of Judge Marshall: + bt was not in America on‘y that the vigor pre- 
siding in the British cowncils surrounded with military glory the Br.tish arms. In 
Asia and Africa splendid conquests were also achieved ; and in Europe her aids 
of men aad money enabled the greatest monarch of his age to surmount difficul- 
ties which only Frederick the. Great and Mr. Pitt could have dared to encounter.’ 

It was renown sufficient in itself tv be selected by such a man for responsible 
stations, and if a nation’s plaudits are subjects of honorable ambition, they can- 
not be too highly prized when expressed in the language of one whose praise was 
in itself eulogy. Lord Clive, one of the founders of the British Empire in India, 
he styled the heaven-born general, who with but little experience surpassed al] 
the officers of his time ; and Sir William Draper, the conquerer of the Manillas; 
whose reputation had been assailed by their former owners, ‘a gentleman whose 
noble spirit would do honor to the proudest grandee of Spain.’ 

The popularity of a minister with these requisites for commanding must have 
been great, and accordingly we find that he was the idol of the English nation. 
Even in ordinary life, he who is endowed with an active mind, whose decisions 
are made with such rapidity as to show perfect confldence in his means, is obser- 
ved with admiration, and with the multitude, if occasion offer, is sure to be popu- 
lar. How much more is he to be esteemed who infused. that vigor and energy 
throughout every department, who animated every deserving object by his ap- 
plause, and wielded at will the free minds of millions! So renowned indeed 
were Lord Chatham’s talents at this period, that oppositiom was paralyzed, and 
success abroad was anticipated as the certain consequence of an attempt. 

‘In three years,’ says one of his biographers, ‘ he raisedi England from depres - 
sion and despondency into a situation to give: laws to Europe.’ But a change was 
soon to come over this bright picture. George the Second died suddenly, and 
was succeeded by his grandsun, the third George. With him a new favorite, wie 
Earl of Bute, rose into place. We now begin to understand, by the publigation 
of the secret memoics of those times, that this young sovereign had been early 
instructed by his mother to yield as little power as possible to his ministers, and 
to govern for himself, The history of the numerous administrations during his 
reign, as itis now constantly coming to light, clearly shows that he profited by 
these lessons, and acted in their full spiri:z. He was empiiatically the man who 
protracted the war of our Revolution : who was averse to any compromise ; and 
who only yielded when he could obtain no further support. He was the master 
spirit who infused vigor in the war against France, to the declaration of which. 
remarkable as it may now appear, it is still well understood that the younger 
Pitt, then the Prime Minister, was opposed. Hein fine it was who refused at 
every hazard to grat emancipation, or rather civil privileges, to the Catholics. 


and dismissed ministry after ministry for attempting it. 


It was quite natural that such a monarch, so educated and so surrounded by 
men willing to minister to all his views of regil power, should early view with 
jealousy the acts of ‘his impracticable’ secretary of state. Pitt remained in- 
deed for a short time at the head of the administration, but he soon found that 
his councils had ceased to be the mainspring of government. 
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Unfortunately for the king and his favorite, the subject selected for displaying 
the difference in opinion was one that in the end proved the masterly foresight 
of the proscribed statesman. Spain had been discontented with England fora 
length of time, and no efforts on the part of Pitt seemed sufficient to conciliate 
her. Unter the cloak of peace she was negociating with France, and arming for 
an approaching contest. In the Correspondence of the Lar] of Chatham, that has 
been recently published, it clearly appears that the Spanish ministers calculated 
on the dissensions in the Englieh cabinet as ascreen to their ulterior views. Pitt 
saw through this deceit; he entertained no doubt that they looked to war, and 
he therefore urged the necessity of anticipating them, so as to strike the first 
blow. His relative, Lord Temple, stood alone with him in the cabinet. He re- 
signed to use his own words, in order not to remain responsible for measures 
which he was no longer allowed to guide. The king in a succeeding interview, 
treated him with great courtesy, but apprised him of his entire concurrence with 
the majority of the cabinet. Not many months elapsed before the new ministers 
found it absolutely necessary to declare war against Spain. 

In his retirement every attempt was made to corciliate Mr. Pitt, A pension 
was bestowed, and his wife was ennobled. And again, within a few months, 
overtures were made for his return to place, but their sincerity may well be 
doubted At all events, the xing had so many personal friends, whom he desired 
rather to retain in office, and on whom he wished to bestow it, that it was scarce- 
ly possible to form a united administration out of the remaining vacancies. 

It was not a bed of roses to those who now feebly guided the destinies of Eng- 
land. Indeed, it may be questioned, whether such events as I am now to men- 
tion could have happened except under so feeble and headstiong a ministry. 

John Wilkes, a gay, licentious libertine, with great convivial powers and res- 

pectable talents. was determined to raise himself into notice on the wreck of « 
‘dissipated fortune. Being a member of pariioment, his situation was favorable 
in forwarding his views. No man cen read his life, or even atiend tu his own 
declarations, without believing him to have been thoroughly unuprincipled. He 
chose a point of attack, in which the ministry through their unpopularity were 
most vulnerable. ‘The Earl of Bute, and through him tie Scotch nation, were 
the subjects of satire and ridicule. Instead of disregarding his flippant remarks, 
and considering the press, like the air, a chartered Jibertince, it was determined 
to leve! the whole weight of executive vengeance on him, wi,ose censures on the 
one hand were but echoes of former ones, and on ihe other, too harinless to de- 
serve the compliment ofa notice. Mr. Wilkes was scized, lis papers searched 
through the agency of a general warrant. Publications ofleusive to decency were 
discovered. Instead of pursuing the course that would have inevitably sunk him 
in disgrace, the ministry adopted cne, which struck at the root of English liberty, 
and identified his safety with that of the coustitution. 


Lord Chatham publicly and privately declaring his detestation of the man, 
boldly came formard and advocated his cause, and by his efforts succeeded in 
calling the attention of the country to the breach that ecurtly revenge was 10 
fiicting on its rights. The surrender of the privilege of parliaments and the ille- 
gality of general warrants were the themes in which he displayed anew his pow- 
ers, and im conjunction with his ancient and firm friend Lord Camden, he #0 
ceeded in lessening the frequency of the first and determing the injustice of the 
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jest. In one of his speeches, on the House of Commons having refused Mr. 
Wilkes a seat as representative for the county of Middlesex, he observed, ‘ that 
to the ministry it was entirely owing that Mr. Wilkes had become a person of 
consequence in the state. They first made him representative for Middlesex and 
then alderman vf London. Now they seemed determined to make him sheriff, 
and in due course, Lord Mayor. He introduced a most caustic remark on Lord 
Mansfield, his opponent in the debate. 

Lord Chatham, (says the Reporters,) quoted Lord Somers, and Chief Justice 

Holt, in support of this law, and drew their characters very finely. He called 
them honest men, who knew and ioved the Linglish constitution. Then turning 
to Lord Mansfield, he said, I vow to Gop, I think the noble lord equals them 
both in abilities. 
Toward the concjusien, he complained of the motion (which was thatthe House 
of Lords had no right to interfere with the proceedings of the Commons) being 
sudden and made at midnight, and pressed an adjournment of only two days. He 
said among other things, if the constitution must be wounded, let it not receive 
its mortal stab at this dark and midnight hour, when honest men are ésleep in 
their beds and when only felons and assassins are seeking for their prey. 

To these exciting interna! broils, succeeded the grand drama of American tax- 
ation. To this scheme for raising a revenue in America he was very strongly 
opposed. He early predicted the consequences that must ensue from persisting 
init, IlJness prevented his attendance when it was first brought forward, but in 
his speech on the meeting of parliament in January, 1766, after tidings of the dis- 
turbances in America had been received, he deciared his opinion in the most ve- 
hement terms. Ue said it is along time since I have attended in parliamen!. 
When the resolution was taken in the House to tax America, | was ill inbed. If 
[ could have endured to have been carried there, so great was the agitation of 
my miad for the consequences, I would have soljcited some kind friend to have 
laid me down on the fluor, to have born my testimony against it. He avowed his 
ypinion that England had no right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the same 
tume he asserted that her authority over them was sovereign and supreme in ev- 
ery circumstance of government and legislation whatsoever. He recommended 
that the Stamp Act should be repealed absolutely and immediately ; but that the 
repeal should be accompanied with an assertion of the soverign power of the 

ountry over the colonies in every point, except that of taking their money with- 


out their consent. 
These declarations coincided with the policy of the Marquis of Rockingham, 


who had been summoned by the king to form an administration, and who without 
iny fault on his side, was involved in ali the difficulties and dangers which re- 
sulted from George Grenville’s ill-judged scheme for taxing America. Mr. Pitt 
was applied to, to take office, but he declined, and within a year the government 
e!l to pieces, and he was again desired to forma ministry, of which he was tote 
the head. The history of this is the most inglorious part of his life. His acces- 
sion to office was signalized by a violent quarrel] with his relative and inti- 
mate political associate, Lord Temple. He himself threw aside the appellation 
in which the nation had formerly gloried, that of the ‘Great Commoner,’ and he 
became a peer under the title of the Earl of Chatham. The members of govern- 
ment were almost strangers to eaeh other, of discordant views and slender tal- 
ents. He himself, was almost constantly the victim of hereditary gout, and there 
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is indeed some intimation that its severity occasionally affected his mind. Atalj 
events, absence from the seat of power, want of intercourse with his associates 
and probably an inward feeling that he had in a degree lost the confidence of the 
people of England, seem to have rendered his measures Weak and fluctuating, 
He resigned in 1768, and not long after, Lord North succeeded in completing his 
memorable administration ; especial'y so, in its connexion with the history of our 
country, as with it began the attempts to raise a revenue in America. Repose 
appears to have wrought a favorable change in his health, and he again appeared 
in the House of Lords as its decided opponent; he warned the house against the 
fatal tendency of their attempts. 


Fora number of years however, (from 4771 to 1777.) the shattered state of his 
health prevented him from often taking any part in public affairs, and from his 
private correspondence it appears that he was greatly engaged in developing 
the talents of his son, the younger William Pitt. In May, 1777, he came down 
to the house swathed in flannel, to move an address, imploring the king to take 
the most speedy and effectual measures for putting a stop to the hostilities in 
America, by removing the accumulated grievances of that country, and predict- 
ed with his usual energy and eloquence, the certain results of the conduct that 
ministers were pursuing. ‘ You may ravage, you cannot conquer ; it is impossi- 
ble, you cannot conquer the Americans. You talk of your numerous friends to 
annihilate the congress, and of your powerful forces to disperse their army. | 
might as well talk of driving them before me with this crutch. I am experienced 
in spring hopes and vernal promises . I know what ministers throw out, but at last 
will come your equinoctial disappointment. You have got nothing in America 
but stations ; you have been three years teaching them the art of war; they are 
apt scholars, and I will venture to tell your lordships that the American gentry 
will make officers enough fit to command the troops of all the European powers. 
What you have sent there are too many to make peace ; too few to make war. If 
you conquer them, what then? You cannot make them respect you; you can- 
not make them wear your cloth; yeu will plant an invincible hatred ip their 
breasts against you. Coming from the stock they do, they can never respect 
you.’ 

The events of that year, the capture of Philadelphia and the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, fully justified his predictions. These events had not been announced it 
England when parliament again met, but in the debate on the address, he again 
raised his prophetic voice : ‘I love and honor the English troops; 1 know their 
virtues and their valor; I know they can achieve anything but impossibilities, 
and I know that the conquest of English America is an impossibility.’ 

But_it is uanecessary to continue quotations. It is a part of our education to 
become familiar with these great efforts, and 1 presume there is no young man 
whose heart has not warmed in their perusal. 


The closing scene of the public life of Lord Chatham is one of the most mem- 
orable in parliamentary annals. Lord North had a short time previous announc- 
ed the resolution of government to yield every point in question to this country, 
except its mere nominal independence of the crown. ‘To this, little opposition 
was offered ; it probably was the line of conduct which Lord Chatham at this late 
hour would have advised. But we had already conquered independence and insisted 
on a formal acknowledgement of it, and here the two great sections of the opposi- 
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tion divded. The one regarded such an acknowledgement as a prelude to the total 
ruin and degradation of the country. The other, held that it was impossible to 
avoid it at last, and earnestly desired since the colonists could not be retained 
as subjects, to secure their alliance and not to drive them into the arms of France. 
The Duke of Richmond moved an address embodying these views on the 7th 
of April. An eye witness has given us the details. 

‘Lord Chatham,’ says he, ‘came into the House of Lords leaning on two 
friends, wrapped up in flannel, pale and emaciated, looking like a dying man ; yet 
never was seen a figure of more dignity. He appeared like a being of superior 
species. He rose from his seat with slowness and difficulty, leaning on his crutch- 
es and supported under each arm by his two frends. He took one hand from his 
crutch, and raised it, casting his eyes toward heaven, and said : ‘I thank God that 
I have been enabled to come here this day, to perform my duty and to speak on 
a subject which has so ‘deeply impressed my mind. I am old and infirm, and 
have one foot—more than one foot—in the grave. I have risen from my bed to 
stand up in the caase ef my country; perhaps never again to speak i. this 
House.’ 

‘The reverence, the attention, the stillness of the House was most affecting. 
At first he spoke in a very lowand feeble tone, but ashe grew warm his voice 
rose, and was as harmonious as ever ; oratorical and affecting, perhaps more so 
than at any former period. He gave the whole history of the American war, of 
all the measures to which he had objected, and of all the evils which he had pro- 
phesied in consequence of them, adding at the end of each: and so it proved !’ 
He concluded by expressing his indignation at the idea which he understood had 
gone forth, of yielding up the sovereignty of America. ‘ My lords,’ continued he, 
‘Trejoice that the grave has not closed upon me; that [ am still alive to 
lift my voice against the dismemberment of this ancient and most noble mon- 
archy: 


‘To the Dake of Richmond’s reply he listened with attention and composure. 
He then rose again, but his strength failed, and he fell back in convulsions into 
the arms of the peers who surrounded him. He was removed to his conntry-seat, 
and there died after a few weeks; I need scarcely add that a pension was at- 
tached to the title, and that his remains were honored with a public funeral, and 
a monument in that receptacle of the ashes of great men—Westminister Abbey. 
Such was the !ife and death of a true patriot; of one who, endowed with more 
than the ordinary aspirations of ambition, asked only that his fame should be min- 
gled with the renown of his country, That he succeeded is not surprising when 
we are better acquainted with his private life. Of spotless :ntegrity,of the utmost 
purity of morals, affectionate to his family, agreeable and lovely as a friend, but 
stern in his hatred to fraud and misrule, he was at once the man around which 
the saxon mind and spirit loves to rally. Oh! for more such patriots, who for a 
‘time at least can forget party. 


The Correspondence of Lord Chatham, to which I have already alluded, and 
which was published in 1840, but above all his letters to his nephew, Thomas 
Pitt, when at eollege. are monuments as graceful to his private character as the 
history of his country is to his public one. Of the last an eminent Edinburgh re- 
viewer thus speaks: ‘We discover in every line of these interesting relics fea- 
tures of a mind as lovely, as we know from other sources that it was powerful and 
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accomplished. We discover unerring proof that Lord Chatham was as amiable in 
the private relations of life as the annals of the old and new world proclaim him 
to have been transcendantly great in the management of public affairs. We are 
constantly delighted with traits ufa union extremely rare in the human charac. 
ter; of the strongest passions and grandest powers of the mind with. its finer 
feelings and nicer principles. We meet with perpetual evidence that neither the 
intrigues of courts nor the contentions of popular assembiies had ever effaced 
from this great man’s heart those early impressions of virtue ard piety with which 
almost all are provided at their outset, but which so few are enabled to preserve 
even from the dangers and seductions of an obscure fortune.’ 

Here then the Secretary no longer stands alone. It may not be granted to any 
among my young readers to guide, like him, states and nations; it may not hap- 
pen that in imitating his example they may command the applause of listening 
senates, and read their history in a nation’s eye; but all, all can pursue the 
the course of virtue of which he was so bright an example.—Knickerboeker. 


SPEAK GENTLY TO THE ERRING ONE. 





BY FREDERICK GEORGE LEE 





Speak gently to the erring one— 
Ye know not all the power 

With which the dark temptation came 
In some unguarded hoar, 

Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggied, or how well, 

Until the hour of weakness came. 
Aud sadly thus they fell ! 


Speak gently to the erring— 
Oh! do not thou forget, 

However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet, 

Heir of the self-same heritage, 
Child of the self.saine God, 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 


Speak gently t» the erring— 
For is it not enough, 
That innocence and peace are gone, 
Without thy censure rough ? 
It surely is a weary lot 
That sin crush’d heart to bear, 
And they who share a happier fate, 
Their chidings well may spare. 


Speak kindly to the erring— 
Thou yet may’st lead them back, 
With holy words, and tones of love , 
From misery’s thorny track ; 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And sinfu} yet must be ; 
Deal kindly with the erring one, 
As God hath dealt with thee! 





MRS. CHANDLER. Is9 


For Wellman’s Miscellany. 
ELIZABETH MARGARET CHANDLER. 


PassinG along the valley of the Raisin, midway between the villages of Te- 





cumseh and Adrian, we were shown Hazle-Bank Cottage, a name not now famil- 
iar to the public ear, but once the home of Elizabeth Margaret Chandler. A lit- 
tle farther on. by winding of the river, and farther from the road is her humble 
grove. Tuining ovr horse thither, we alighted at the old enclosure and 
approached alone, to offera tribute tothe memory of the gifted and pious dead: 
Her lonely resting place on the bank of the river, unmarked by stone or epi- 
taph, is shaded by luxuriant growth of Eglantine and a “ Wild Forest Vine” which 
her own hands had planted and trained into an arbor which was dedicated to med- 
itation and the muses. Here, by her own request, she was buried. The arbor 
untrained, still grows, and the “ Forest Vine” of her own iines—the vine 
‘*‘ That grew 
Where, as the sunlight look’d through lacing boughs 
The shadows of the stern tall prima wood 
Fell ’round us, on and across the silent flood 
That washed the deep ravine.” 
As if true to her memory still twines its tendrils o’er the tomb. We lingered 
awhile and turned pensively away from this truly “sylvan grove” which her own 
sweet muse hath sung. 
Lay me not when I die, in the place of the dead, 
With the dwellings of men ’round my resting place spread, 
But amidst the still forest, unseen and alone, 
Where the waters go by with a murmuring tone ; 
Where the wild bird above me may wave its dark wing, 
And the flowers I have loved from my ashes may spring ; 
Where affections’ own blossom may lilt its blue eye, 
With an eloquent glance from the place where I lie. 
Let the rose and the woocdbine be there to enwreath 
A bright chapiet of bloom for the pale brow of death ; 
And the clover’s red blossom be seen, that the hum 
Of the honey Bee’s wing may for requiem come. 

Mrs. Chandler was a native of Delaware, from whence she removed to Phila- 
delphia, and at an early day accompanied her home in the then wild woods of 
Michigan. Here, in the almost unavoidable seclusion of pioneer life, and cut 
off from those whose taste and education made them congenial to her, she be- 
guiled the time in writing poetry and prose essays which appeared from time to 
time in the various Eastern periodicals. Although her productions were con- 
stant'y before the public—yet from diffidence and a retiring modesty, her name 
seldom accompanied them beyond the immediate circle of her friends—she had 
much poetic talent, and fine sensitiveness uf mind so necessary to the breathing 
of high and impassioned feeling. Her productions are marked by a chasteness 
and purity of style, sometimes sparkling and vivacious, but more frequently por- 
traying the deep piety and purely religious feeling of her heart—as a member of 
the society of Friends she had imbibed all the feelings of abhorrence cherished 
by that sect towards the oppressions of African Slavery—Ever sympathizing with 
+} ° . ° ° 
tue Oopressed, the emotions of her heart seemed to vibrate most thrillingly at the 
recital of their wrongs. Indeed most of her efforts were made in their behalf and 
he > . int . 
ner most touching lines were appeals to Christian hearts, to commiserate the 


‘ullering of the Slave. The following is from her pen. 








THE ORPRESSED., 


‘APPEAL FOR THE OPPRESSED ” 


‘Daughters of the Pilgrim sires, 
Dwellers by their mouldering graves, 
Watchers of their altar fires, 
Look upon your country’s slaves ! 
Look ’tis woman’s streaming eye, 
These are woman’s fetter’d hands, 
That to you so mournfully 
Lift’s sad glance and Iren bands— 


Mute, yet strong appeal of woe ! 
Wakes it not your starting tears ? 
Though yourhearts may never know, 
Half the bitter doom of hers. 
Scars are on her fettered limbs, 
Where the savage scourge hath been ; 
But the grief, her eye that dims, 
Fiows for deeper wounds within. 


For the children of her love, 
For the brothers of her race, 
Sisters, like vine branches wove 
In one early dwel'ing place 

For the parent fesse, bee 
Fondly o’er her infant sieep, 
And for him, to whom she clung 

With affection true and deep— 


By her sad forsaken hearth, 
Tis for those she wildly grieves ; 
Now all scatter’d o’er the earth, 
Like the wind strewn autumn leaves! 
E’en her babes, so dear, so young, 
And so treasured in her heart, 
That the chords which round her clung 
Seem’d its life, its dearest part— 


These, E’en these, were torn away ! 
These, that when all, allelse were gone 
Cheered her heart with one bright ray, 
That still bade its pulse beat on— 
Then tostill her frantic woe, 
The inhuman scourge was tried, 
Till the tears that ceased to flow, 
Were with redder drops supplied ? 


And can you behold unmoved, 
All the crushing weight of grief, 
That her aching Renae hath proved, 
Seeking not to yield relief? 
Are not womans pulses warm, 
Beating in this anguished breast ? 
Is it not a sister’s form, 
On whose limbs the fetters rest ? 


Oh then save her from a doom 
Worse than all that ye may bear; 

Let her pass not to the tomb 
*Midst her bondage and despair. 
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Che Wrest. 


BY MRS C. H. PARLIMAN. 


Boundless in extent—unlimited in rescurces—unsurpassed in the variety and 
beauty of its seenery—unique in the character and enterprise of ite inhabitants. 
Rushing rivers and foaming cataracts—undulating prairies and frowning preci- 
pices pleasant valleys and “ cloud capped ” mountains—the busy hum of the city. 
and the quiet repose of country life—all are here. 

But, while we would extend to all, the hand of friendship, while each receives 
our kindest wishes for its prosperity, our own state claims our particular atten- 
tion, our hearts first, and warmest affections. Crowned and girded as she is, by 
lakes of silvery brightness, she seems intended and adorned by nature, to be the 
honored queen of the beautiful West. And why may she not claim and merit 
this high station, and title? In the spirit and enterprise of her inhabitants and 
the general diffusion of knowledge, she will compare favorably with the older 
settled and more flourishing states. There is no reason, so far as the arts and a 
high standard of literature is concerned, why she may not, if she will, be equal 
with, or even rival those which now lead on the bright galaxy and stand foremost 
amid the shining band. Let her sons and daughters, but be true to her interest, 
letthem but burst the bands of sluggishness, and indifference which sometimes 
seem creeping over them, ard bend their energies, mental, moral, and 
physical towards her advancement and their own, and ere long a much high- 
er place will be apportionedto us. It is forus to trace our own light, to cheose 
our own standing among the natives of the earth, to carve our own name upon 
the “tomb of time.” Possessed as we are, of the boundless resources of nature, 
and the germs of our intellectual, noble-minded people, are we content to play 
the sluggard, nor strive to win the goal of usefulness, of honor and of happiness 
which lies within the Jimits of our attainments? 

With all our eminent advantages, there seems to exist among us certain evils 
which greatly tend to retard our onward progress. First, our insatiable thirst 
for gold. This, is the great incubus upon the heart of society. It palis and en- 
ervates the energies of those, whose high hopes and noble aspirations would 
eventually place their names among their country’s benefactors and noblest sons. 
So long as we bow in base servility to the rich and purse-proud, though their 
hearts and principles are as black as Erebus, so long will villainy, vice and crime 
of every hue, ride triumphant over our prostrate necks, and rule and ruin every 
society. Fashion, too, immolates her countless votaries upon her polluted, blood- 
dripping altars. There is, also, among us, a spirit of worldliness, which serves to 
exclude all noble and worthy pursuits, the pleasures, vanities and frivolities of 
the passing moments are eagerly sought, to the total neglect of those gems of in- 
tellect and pearls of moral purity which grow brighter with time, and shine with 
redoubled brilliaricy beneath the light of eternity. 

The re-action of those evils upon society, causes a morbid and enervating in- 
fluence upon our literature. Little, very little original literature issues from our 
presses: We have too few literary journals and periodicals. Too little interest 
's manifested for the establishment, maintainance and encouragement of those 
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who would gladly devote their time. means and energies to the arousing, cultj- 
vating and strengthening of those giant energies of mind, which seem to have, jy 
a measure, grown torpid beneath the chilling influences by which they have been 
surrounded. There is genius, talent and education enough in our beautiful Po. 
ninsula, if called into action and rightly directed, to supercede the trashy, sec. 
ond hand, love-sick, would-be-called literature which is now palmed off upon us, 
and which produces such weakening, debasing, soul-deadening effects upon the 
minds of eur youth. Every one should consider it not only his duty but pleasure 
to assist and encourage the elevation of the standard of a pure literature in his 
own State, 

Some of our writers seem to think their talents will pass unappreciated here. 
or else they deem it higher honor that their names and articles should be heral- 
ded from the eastern presses, thus choosing to shine as stars of“ lesser magni. 
tude’ amid those bright constellations which have so long gemmed our easter 
sky. This,is not only a false, but an injurious impression. We trust there are 
those among us, who have sufficient acumen to discern the beauty of the wild 
flowers which spring upon our soil. Besides, eastern authors, wish not our feeble 
efforts to aid them on in their pathway to fame, for Jong have they been honored 
guests within its shiningportals. We need all the energies and talents which 
we can command, and with much greater propriety may we call to our assistance 
those whose genius, resources and name so fir transcend our own. 

Never will I turn traitor to the state of my adoption. She, gave me a refuge 
and a shelter when misfortune and Death with grim visage entered my home 
when friends with flattering promises sought to soothe, and then their“ promises 
all forgot ”’—and when the world looked coldly on me, and even the heaven 
seemed tofrown upon my devoted head. Here, inthis lovely, lake-girt state, 
have I found a home, and friends who make that home an earthly paradise, friend: 
who when misfortunes lower and threaten, wil] but cluster the closer around us 
Our efforts, though they avail but little, shall be consecrated to her interests, ou 
voice, though feeble shall be raised in her behalf. And such, we trust, are the 
feelings of all whose lot is cast here, whose home, that sacred spot of earth, 's— 
Qur own State first, her interests, her prosperity. And in no way can we s0 w¢ 
secure these as in the establishment and maintainance of good literary papers, an 
by cultivating a pure, healthy bigh-toned spirit of literature. 

ConcorD, Sept. 1850. 





AN OLD HAUNT. 


Tue rippling water, with its drowsy tone,— 
The tall elms, tow’riag in their stately pride,— 
And—sorrow’s type—the wiilow sad and lone, 
Kissing in graceful woe the murmuring tide ;— 


The gray church tower,—and dimly seen beyond, 
The faint hills gilded by the parting sun,— 

All were the same, and seem’d with greeting fond 
To welcome ime as they of old had done. 


And for a while | stood as ina trance, 
On that loved spot forgetting toil and pain;— 
Buoyant my limbs, and keen and bright my glance, 
For that brief space I was a boy again! 
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Again with giddy mates I careless play’d, 

Or plied the quiv’ring oar, on conquest bent ;— 
Again, beneath the tall elms’ silent shade, 

I woo'd the fair, and won the sweet consent. 


But brief alas! the spell,—for suddenly 
Peal’d from the tower the old familiar chimes, 
And with their clear, heart thrilling melody, 
Awaked the spectral forms of darker times, 


And I remember’d all that years had wrought— 

How bow’d my care-worn frame, how dimm’d my eye, 
How poor the gauds by Youth so keenly sought, 

How quench’d and dull Youth’s aspirations high! 


And in half mournful half upbraiding host, 
Duties neglected —high resolves unkept— 

And many a beart by death or falsehood lost 
In lightning current o’er my bosom swept, 


Then bow’d the stubborn knees, as backward sped 
The self-accusing thoughts in dread array, 

And, slowly from their long-congealed bed, 
Forced the remorseful tears their silent way. 


Bitter yet healing drops! in mercy sent, 
Like sott dews falling on a thirsty plain,— 

And ere those chimes their last fuint notes had spent, 
Strengthen’d and calm’d I stood erect again, 


Strenethen’d, the tasks allotted to fulfill:— 
Calm’d. the thick coming sorrows to endure}; 
Fearful of naught but my own irail will,— 
In His Almighty strength secure. 


For a sweet voice had whisper’d hepe to me,— 
Had through my darkness shed a kindly ray ;— 
It said: ** The past is fix’d iminutably, 
Yet is there comfort in the comng day !” 


SUMMER PASTIME. 


Do you ask how I'd amuse me 
When the long bright summer comes, 
And welcome leisure woos me 
To shun life’s crowded homes; 
To shun the sultry city, 
Whose dense, oppressive air 
Might make one Weep will: pity 
For those who niust be there. 


Vl tell you then—I would not 
To foreign countries roam, 
As though my fuacy could not 
Find ocenpence at home; 

Nor to home-haunts of fashion 
Would [, least of all, repair, 
For guilt, and pride, and passion, 
Have summer-quariers there. 


Far, far from waiering- places 
Of note aud name I,d keep, 

For there would vapid faces 
Still throng me in my sleep; 

Then contact with the foolish, 
The arrogant the vain, 

The meaningless—the mulish, 
Would sicken beurt and beain, 


No—I,d seek some shore of ocean 
Wh re nothing comes to mar 
The ever-fresh commotion 
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Of sea and land at war; 
Save the gentle evening only 

As it steals along the deep, e 
Spirit-like and lonely, 

To still the waves to sleep. 


There long hours I’d spend in viewing 
The elemental strife, 

My soul the while subduing 
With the littleness of life; 

Of lite with all its paltry plans, 
Its conflicts and its cares— 

The feebleness of all that’s man’s— 
The inight that’s God’s and theirs ! 


And when eve came I,d listen 
To the stilling of that war, 
Till o’er my head should glisten 
The first pure silver star ; 
Then, wandering homeward slowly, 
I’d learn my heart the tune 
Which the dreaming billows lowly, 
Were m'trmuring to the moon ! Rg. CU 





THE ORIGINAL JACK DOWNING. 





No American production has been more popular than a series of letters whieh 
were published some fifteen years since,in a Portland {Maine) paper, addressed 
to General Jackson, and signed Jack Downing. 

Since ‘that time several imitations have been attempted, but they have all 


proved failures. A Mr. Davis, of New York made several attempts in the Down- 


ing style but they proved failures. 
Many suppose Mr. Davis to be the author of the original letters from Down- 


ingsville, this is all a mistake. The real author of the original letters is Mr. Seba 
Smith, of New York, and furmerly of Portland Maine.. 

Mr. Serna Situ, has just completed the printing of an original and very re- 
markable work, upon which he has been engaged about two years, eniitled “ New 
Elements of Geometry,” and it will soon be published in New York city by Put- 
nam and in London by Bentley. I[t will probably produce a sensation in the world 
of science. Its designis the reconstruction of the entire methods of Geometry. 
All Geometers, from the dawn of the seience have built their systems upen these 
definitions . A line is length, without breadth, and A surface is length and breadth 
without thickness. Mr. Smith asserts that these definitions are false, and sustaing 
his position by aumerous demonstrations in the pure Euelidean style. He de- 
cdares that every mathematical line has adetnite breadth, which is as meas- 
urable as its length, and that every mathematical surface has a thickness, as mea- 
surable as the contents of any solid. His demonstrations, on diagrams, seem to 
be eminent!y clear, simple and conelusive. The effects of this discovery and 
these demonstrations are, to simplify very much the whole subject of Geom- 
etry and mathematics, and to clear it of many obscurities and difficulties. All ge- 
ometers heretofore have claimed that there are three kinds of quantity in geome- 
wy, different in their natures, and requiring units of different natures te measure 
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them. Mr. Smith shows that there is but one kind of quantity in Geometry, and 
but one kind of unit, and that lines, surfaces and solids are always measured by 
the same identical unit. 

Besides the leading features ofthe work which we have thus briefly described 
it contains many new and beautiful demonstrations of general principles in Ge- 
ometry,to which the author was lcad by his new methods of investigation. A- 
mong these we may mention one: “Ihe square of the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle equals four times the arena of the triangle, plus the square of 
the difference of the other two sides.”” This principle has been known to inathe- 
maticians by means of arithmetic and algebra, but has never before, we believe, 
been reduced to geometrical demonstration. ‘The demonstration of this principle 
by Mr. Smith is one of the clearest,simplest and most beautiful in geometry. The 
work is divided into three parts, I. The Philosophy of Geometry, II, Demonstra- 
tions in Geometry, and III, Harmonies of Geometry. The demonstrative cha» 
acter of it is occasionally enlivened by philosophical, and historical observations, 
which willadd much to its interest with the general reader. We have too little skill 
in studies of this sort to be altogether confident in our opinion, but certainly, it 
strikes us from an examination of the larger and more important portion of Mr. 
Smith’s essiy, that itis an adminable specimen of statement and demonstration, 
and that it must secure to its author immediately a very high rank in mathemat- 
ical science. We shall await with much interest the judgments of the profese- 
ors. It makes a handsome octavo of some 200 pages. 





Traly does Dr. Borlase remark that ‘the most lasting houses-have only their sea- 
sons more or less, of a certain constitutional strength, ‘They have their spring 
and summer sunshine glare, their wane, decline and death. ‘Take for exampie,the 
Plantaganets, the Staftords, and the Nevills, the most illustriouanames on the roll 
of England’s nobility. What race in Europe surpassed in royal position, in per- 
sonal achievements,jour Henries, and our Edwards! And yet we find the great- 
great-grandson of Margaret Plantaganet, daughter and heiress of George. Duke 
af Clarence, following the craft of a cobbler at the little town of Newport in 
Shropshire, in the year 1637. Beside, if we were to investigate the fortunes 
of many of the inheritors of the royal arms, it would soon be discovered 
that 

“ The aspiring blood of Lancaster,” 

had sunk intothe ground. The princely stream at the present time flows through 
very humble veins. Among the lineal descendants.of Edmund of Woodstock, 
Earl of Kent, sixth son of Edward I., King of England. entitled to quarter the 
Royal arms, occur Mr, Jeseph Smart, of Hales Owen, butcher, and Mr. George 
Wilmot, keeper of the turnpike gate at Cooper’s Bank, near Dudley; and among 
the descendants of Thomas Plantaganet, Duke of Gloucester, fifth son of Edward 
iil, we may mention Mr. Stephen James Penny, the late sexton, at St. George’s 
Hanover Square. 

“The story of the Gargraves is a melancholy chapter in the romance of real 
life. For full two centuries, or more, scarcely a family in Yorkshire en- 
joyed a higher position. Its chiefs earned distinction in peace ard war; one 
died in France, Master of the Ordnance to King Henry V.; another, a 
soldier, too, fell with Salisbury, at the seige of Orleans; and a third Gilled the 
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Speaker’s chair of the House of Commons. What an awful contrast to this fair 
picture does the sequel offer. Thomas Gargrave, the Speaker’s eldest SON, Was 
hung at York for murder; and his half-brother, Sir Richard, endured a fate scarce, 
ly less miserable. The splendid estate he inherited, he wasted by the most wan- 
ton extravagance, and at length reduced himself to abject want. “ His excess 
es,”’ says Mr. Hunter, in his “ History of Doncaster,” “ are still, at the expiration 
af two centuries, the subject of village tradition;\and his attachment to gaming 
is commemorated in an old painting, long preserved in the neighboring mansion 
of Badswort, in which he is represented as playing at the old game of put. the 
right hand against the left, for the stake of a cup of ale. 

“The close of Sir Richard’s story is as lamentable as its course, An utter 
bankrupt, in means and reputation, he is stated to have been reduced to trave! 
with the pack-horses to London , and was at last found dead in an old hostelry! 
He married Catharine, sister of Lord Danvers, and by her left three daughters, 
Of the descendants of his brother few particulars can be ascertained. Not many 
years since, a Mr. Gargrave, believed tobe one of them, filled the mean employ- 
ment of parish cler; of Kippax. 

“A similar melanchoiy narrative applies to another great Yorkshire house 
Sir William Reresby, Bart, son and heir of the celebrated author. succeeded, at 
the deatb of his father, in 1689, to the beautiful estate of Thryberg, in York- 
shire where his ancestors had been seated univterruptedly from the time of the 
Conquext, and he lived to se> | imself denuded of every acre of his broad lands. 
Le Neve states in his MSS. preserved in the Heralds College, that he becamea 
tapster in the King’s Bench Prison, and was tried and imprisoned for cheating 
in 1711. He was alive in 1727, when “otton’s account of the Baronets was pub- 
lished. In that work l.e is saidto be reduced to alow condition. At length, he 
died in great obscurity, a melancholy instance how low pursuits and base pleas- 
ures may sully the nobiest name, and waste an estate gathered with labor and 
preserved by the care of a race of distinguished progenitors. Gaming was 

amongst Sir William’s follies—particularly that lowest specimen of the folly, the 
fight of game cocks. The tradition at Thrybergh is (for his name is not quite 
forgotten) that the fine estate of Dennaby was staked and lost on 1 single main. 
Sir William Reresby was not the only baronet who disgraced his order at that 
period. In 1722 Sir Charles Burton was tried at the Old Bailey, for stealing 
sea!; plead poverty; but was found guilty,and sentenced to transportation; which 


sentence was afterwards commuted to a milder punishment.” 





(> The December No will contain a steel plate. 

> We name the following agents, to whom we hope all friends of a sound lit 
erature, will extend the right hand, as they are worthy of confidence. 

Rev. J. J. Perry, Loren Heath, Mark Bisby, Rev. Wm. B. Hamlin, John Bevans, 
A. P. Bevans, Thos. Cook, James M. Spencer, O. Hall. D.C. Cowing, Charles 
Smith, H. L. Sage, J.D. Fulton, B, B. Chapin, D .F. Quinby and H. Drooks. Be- 
sides the above we have several worthy agents who do more or Jess. 

Tue True Principte.—Hallock & Raymond of Detroit, have adopted 
strictly the one price system, they sell very low and keep, perhaps the most es 
tensive Clothing Emporiumin the western States. We advise all who wish 
get a good garment cheap, and are ia favor of one price to give them a call. 
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JAMES NAYLER. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





«< You will here read the true story of that much injured, ridiculed man, Jameg 
Nayler; what dreadful sufferings. with what patience he endured, even ‘to the 
orig of the tongue with hot irens, without a murmur} and with what strength 
ot mind, when the delusion he ha id fallen into, wluch they stigmatized as bjas- 

-hemy, had given place to clearer thoughts, he could murmur his error in a State 
the beautifullest bumility.”—Essays or Eta. 


‘ Woutp that Carlyle could now try his hand at the English 
Revolution!’ was my exclamation, on laying down the last volume 
of his remarkable ‘‘ History of the French Revolution,” with its 
brilliant and startling word-pictures still flashing before my vision. 
‘To some extent this wish has been realized in the “ Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell.” Yet I confess that the perusal of 
these volumes has disappointed me. Instéad of giving himself 
free scope, as in the French Revolution, and transferring to his 
canvass all the wild and ludicrous, the terrible and beautiful pha- 
ses of that moral Learner semanas he has concentrated all his artis- 
tic skill upon a single figure,—whom he seems to have regarded 
as the embodiment and hero of the great event. <All else in his 
canvass is subordinated to the grim image of the coltossal Puritan. 
Intent upon presenting him as the fitting object of that “ Hero- 
Worship,’’ which in its blind admiration and adoration of mere 
abstract Power, seems to us at times a species of Devil-Wership ; 
he dwarfs, casts into the shadow, nay, in some instances, carica- 
tures and distorts the figures which surround him. ‘T’o excuse 
Cromwell in his usurpation, Henry Vane, one of those exalted 
and noble characters, upon whose features the lights held by his- 
torical friends or fues detect no blemish, is dismissed with a sneer, 
and an utterly unfounded imputation of dishonesty. To reconcile, 
in some degree, the glaring discrepancy between the declarations 
of Cromwell, in behalf of freedom of conscience, and that mean 
and cruel persecution of the Quakers, carried on under his sanc- 
tion and authority, the generally harmless fanaticism of a few in- 
dividuals, bearivg that name, is gravely urged. 

The reader of this (with all its faults) powerfully written Biog- 
raphy, cannot fail to have been impressed w ith the intensely 
graphic description (Part L., vol. If., pages 184, 15,) of the entry 
of the poor fanatic, James Nayler, and his forlorn and droggled 
companions, into Bristol. Sadiy ludicrous is it; affectiny us like 
the actual sight of tragic insanity enacting its involuntar y come- 
dy, and making us smile through our tears; 
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® In another portion of the work, a brief account is given of the 
‘trial and sentence of Nayler; also in the seriocomic view; and the 
poor man is dismissed with the simple internation, that afier his 
punishment he ‘* repented, and confessed himself mad.” It was 
no part ofthe author’s business, I am. well aware, to waste time 
and words upon the history of such a man.as Nayler: he was of 
no importance to him, otherwise than as one of the disturbing in- 
fluences in the government of the Lord Protector. But to my 
mind ‘the story of James Nayler has always been one of interest; 
and, in the belief that it will prove so to others, who, like Charles 
Lamb, can appreciate the beautiful humility of a forgiv en spirit, 
have been at some pains to collect and embody the facts of it. 

James Nayler was born in the parish of Ardesley, in Yorkshire, 
in 1616. His father was a substantial farmer, of good repute and 
competent estate ; and he, in consequence, received a good educa- 
tion. At the age of twenty-two he married and removed to Wake. 
field parish, which has since been made classic ground by the pen 
of Goldsmith. Here, an. honest, God-fearing farmer, he tilled his 
Soil, and alternated between cattle-markets and independent con- 
venticles. In 1841, he obeyed the summons of ‘‘ my Lord Fair- 
fax”’ and his Parliament, and joined a troop,of horse composed of 
sturdy independents, doing such signal. service against ‘the map. 
of Belial, Charles Stuart,” that he was promoted to the rank of 
quarter-master, in which capacity he, served under General Lan- 
bert, in his Scottish campaign. Disabled at length by sickness, 
he was honorably dismissed from the service, and returned, to his 
family in 1649, 

For three or four years. he continued to attend the meetings of 
the Independents, as a zealous and devout member. But it so fell 
out, that in the winter of 1651, Georar Fox, who had just been 
released from a cruel imprisonment, in Darby jail, felt a call to 
set his face towards Yorkshire. “ Sotiavelling,”’ says Fox, in his 
journal, ‘though the countries, to several places, preaching Re- 
pentance and the Word of Life, | came into the parts about Wake 
field, where James Nayler liv ed.” ‘The worn and weary soldier, 
covered with. the scars of outward battle, received, as he believed, 
in the cause of God and his people, against Anti-Christ and op- 
pression, welcomed with thankfuiness the veteran.of another war- 
fare ; who, in,conflict with “ Principalities and Powers, and spirit 
ual wickedness i in high places,” hadsmade, his name a familiar one 
in any English, hamlet. * He and Thomas. Goodyear,” says Fox, 
‘“< came to me, and.were both convinced. and received the ‘truth.’ 
He soon after J: oined the Society. of Friends. In the spring of the 
next year he was in his field following his plough, and meditating, 
as he was wont, on the great questions of life and duty, when he 
seemed to hear a voice bidding him to go out from his kindred 
and his father’s house, with an_ assurance that the Lord would be 
with him, while laboring in His service. Deeply. impressed, he 
left his employment, and, retarning to his house, made immediate 
yrep rratio: a3 for a journey. But hesitation. and doubt followed 
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lie became sick from anxiety of mind, and his recovery, for a time, 
was exceedingly doubtfal. ‘On his restoration to bodily health, he 
obeyed what he regarded as a clear inclination of duty, and went 
forth a preacher of “the doctrines he had embraced. ‘The indepen- 
dent minister of ‘the society to which he had formerly belonged 
sent after him the story, that he was the victim of sorcery ; that 
George Fox.carried with him a bottle, out of which he made peo- 
ple drink ; and that the draught had the power to change a Pres- 
byterian or Independent into a Quaker at once :, that in short, the 
Arch-Quaker, Fox, was a wizard, and could.be seen. at the same 
moment of time riding on the same black horse, in two places 
widely separated! He had scarcely commenced.his exhortations, 
before the mob, excited by such stories, assailed him. In. the 
early summer of the yearrwe hear of him in Appleby jail. On. his 
release he fell in company with George Fox.. At Walney island 
he was furiously assaulted, and beaten. with clubs and stones: the 
noor priest-led; fishermen being fully persuaded. that they were 
dealing with a wizard. ‘The spirit of the. man,.under these cir- 
oul nstances, may be seein the following extract from a letter to 
his friends, dated-at “ Killett, in. Lanc ashire,. the 30th of &th 
month, 1652.’’ 

“ Dear friends! Dwell .in patience, and wait upon the Lord 
who will do His own work. Look not at.man who is in the work, 
nor at man opposing it >but rest in-the will of the Lord that so ve 
may: be furnished with patience, both to do and to suffer what ye 
shall be called unto, that your end in.all things may:be His praise. 
Meet often together:; take heed of what exaiteth itself above its 
brother ; but keer low; and’serve one another in love.” 

Laboring thus, interrupted only by persecution, stripes and:im- 
prisonment, he finally came to London and spoke with great power 
and eloquence in the: meeting of the friends in that city. Here, 
he for the first time fouad himself surrounded by adimiring and 
sympathising friends. He saw, and rejoiced ‘in the fruits of hix 
ministry. Profane and drunken cavaliers, intolerant Presbyteries, 
and blind Papists, owned the truths which he uttered, and coun- 

ted themselves as his disciples.. Women, too, in their deep trust- 
pre and admiring reverence, sat at the feet of the eloquent 
stringer. evout believers in the doctrine of the inward light and 
manifestation of God inthe heart of man, these latter, at length, 
thought they saw such unmistakab!e evidence of the true life in 
James N ayler, that they felt constrained to déclare that Christ was, 
in an especi I manner, within him, and‘to call upon allito recog- 
hize in reverent adoration .this new incarnation.ef the Divine and 
Heavenly. The wild enthusiasm of his disciples had its effect on 
the teacher. Weak.in body. worn with sickness, fastings, stripes 
and prison-pen: ance,, and naturallmcredulous and imaginative, is 
it strange that in-some-measure he yielded to this miserable delu- 
sion? Let those whe- would harshly judge him, or ascribe his 
fall to the peculiar doctrines of this sect, think of Luther, engaged 
in personal combat. with the devil, or conversing with him on points 
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of theology in his bed-chamber, or of Bunyan at actual fisticuffs 
with the adversary; or of Fleetwood, and Vane and Harrison 
millenium-mad, and making preparations for an earthly reign of 
King Jesus. It was an age of inteyse religious excitement. Fan- 
atitism had beceme epidemic. Crcemwell swayed his parliaments 
by “revelations ” and Scripture phrases in the painted chamber— 
stout generals and sea-captains exterminated the Irish, and swept 
Dutch navies fromthe ocean, with old Jewish war-cries, and hymns 
of Deborah and Miriam ; country justices charged juries in Hebra- 
isms, and cited the laws of Palestine oftener than those of England, 
Poor Nayler found himself in the very midst of this seething and 
confused moral Maelstrom. He struggled against it for a time; 
but human nature was weak; he became, to use his own words, 
“bewildered and darkened,” and the fleods went over him. 

Leaving London with some of his more zealous followers, not 
without solemn admonition and rebuke from Francis Hewgill and 
Edward Burrouge, who at that period were regarded as the most 
eminent and gifted of the Society’s ministers, he bent his steps te- 
wards Exeter. Here, in consequence ef the extravagance of his 
language and thatof his disciples, he was arrested and thrown into 
prison. Several infatuated women, surrounded the jail, declaring 
that ‘* Christ was in prison,” and on being admitted to see him 
knelt down and kissed his feet, exclaiming, *‘ Thy name shall be 
no more called James Nayler, but Jesus!” Let us pity him and 
them. ‘They, full of grateful and extravagant affection fer the man 
whose veice had called them away from worldly vanities, to what 
they regarded as eternal realities, whose hand they imagined had 
for them swung back the pearl gates cf.the celestial city, and 
flooded their atmosphere with light trom heaven : he, receiving their 
homage, (not as offered to a poor weak, sinful Yorkshire trooper, 
but rather to the hidden man of the heart, the. ‘* Christ within” 
him,) with that self-deceiving humility which is but another name 
for spiritual pride. Mournfal, yet natural: seach as is still in great 
er or less degree manifested between the Catholic enthusiast and 
her confessor ; such as the careful observer may at times take note 
of even in cur Protestant revivais. ‘ 

How Nayler was released irom Exeter jail does net appear, but 
the next we hear of him, Is at Bristol, in the fall of the year. Hr 
entfance into that city shows the progress whieh he and his fol- 
owers had made in the interval. Let us look at Carlyle’s deserip- 
tion of it. ‘* A procession of eight persons—one, a man on horse- 
back riding single, the othersmen and women partly riding double, 
partly on foot in the muddiest highway in the wettest weather; 
singing, all but the single rider, at whose bridle walk and splash 
two women: Hosannah! Holy, holy! Lord Ged of Sabbath !” and 
other things, ‘‘in buzzing tone,” which the impartial hearer could 
not make out. ‘The single rider is a raw-boned male figure “ with 
lank hair reaching below his. cheeks,” hat drawn close over his 
brows, “ nose rising slightly in the middle,” of abstruse ‘down 
look,” and large dangerous jaws strictly closed; he sings not; sits 
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there covered, and is sung to by the others, bare. Amid pouring 
deluges and mud knee- deep p, ‘so that the rain ran in at their necks 
and ‘vented it at their hiss and breaches :” a spectacle tothe West 
of England and posterity! Singing as above ; answering no ques- 
tion except in song. From Bedminister to Ratcliffzate, ‘along the 
streets to the High Cross of Bristol: at the High Cross they are 
laid hold of by the authorities > turn out to be James Nayler and 
Company.” 

Truly, a more pitiful example of ‘* hero worship” is not well to 
be conceived of. Instead of taking the rational view of it, how- 
ever, and mercifully shutting up the actors in a mad-house, the 
authorities of that day conceiving it to be a stupendous _blasphe- 
my, and themselves God’s avengers in the matter, sent Nayler un- 
der strong guard up to London, to be examined before the parlia- 
ment. After long and tedious examinations and cross-question- 
ings, and still more tedious debates, some. portion of which, not 
uninstructive to the reader, may still be found im “ Burton’s Di- 
ary.” The following horrible resolution was agreed upon : 

“That James Na yler be set in the pillory, with his head in the 
pillory in the Palace Yard, Westminster, during the space of two 
hours on ‘Thursday next; and be whipped by the h: ingman through 
the streets, from Westminster to the Old Exchange, and there, 
likewise, be set in the pillory, with his head in the pillory for the 
space of two hours, between eleven and one, on Saturday mext, in 
each place wearit 1g a paper containing a description of his crimes; 
and at the O.d Exchange his tongue be bored through with a hot 
iron, and that he be there stigmatized on the forehead with the 
letter * B;” and that he be afterwards sent to Bristol to be con- 
veyed into and through the said city on.horseback with his face 
backward, and there, also, publicly whipped the next market day 
after he comes thither ; that from thence he be commitied to pris- 
on in Bridewe!l, London, and there restrained from the society of 
all people, and there to labor hard until he shall be released by 
parliament ; and during that time be debarred the use of pen, ink 
and paper; and have no relief except what he earns by his daily la- 
bor.” 

Such, neither more nor less, was, in the opinion of parliament, 
required on their part to appease the Divine vengeance. ‘The 
sentence was pronounced on the 17th of the Twelfth Month ; the en- 
tire time of the parliament for the two months previous having 
heen occupied with the case. The Presbyterians in that body 
were ready enough fo make the most of an offence com nitted by 
one who had been an Independant; the Independents, to escape 
the stigma of extenuating the crimes of one of their quondam 
brethren, vied with their antagonists in shrieking over the atrocity 
of Nayler’ s blasphemy, and in urging its severe punishment. Here 
and there among both classes were men disposed to leniency ; and 
more than one earnest plea was made for merciful dealing with a 
man, whose reason was evidently unsettled ; and who was, theie- 
fore, a fitting object of compassion; whose'crime if it could in- 
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deed be called one, was evidently the result of a clouded intellect, 
and not of wilful intuition of evil. On.the -other hand, many 
were in favor of putting him to death as a sort‘of, peace-offering to 
the clergy, who, asa matter of course, were .greatly scandalized 
by Nayler’s blasphemy, and still more: by the:refusal of his sect to 
pay tithes, or recognize their divine commission. 

Nayler was called into the :parliament-house to receive his sen- 
tence. ‘I do not know mine offence,” he said mildly. ‘You 
shall know it,” said Sir Thomas Widdington, “ by your sentence.” 
When the sentence was read, he attempted to speak, but was 
silenced. ‘I pray God,” said .Nayler, ‘that He may not lay this 
to your charge.” 

The next day, the 18th of the Twelfth Month, he stood in the 
pillory two hours, in the chill winter air, and was then stripped and 
scourged by the hangman at the tail of a cart through the streets, 
Three hundred -and ten stripes were inflicted ; his back and arms 
were horribly cut and ‘mangled, and feet crushed and bruised by 
the feet of horses treading on him in.the crowd. He bore all with 
uncomplaining patience ; but was so far exhausted by his suffer- 
ings, that it was found necessary to postpone the execution of the 
residue of the sentence for a week, ‘The terrible severity of his 
sentence, and his meek endurance of it, had in the mean time 
pow erfully affected many of the humane and generous of all classes 
in the city ; and a petition for the remission of the remaining part 
of the penalty was unanimously signed and presented to parliament. 
A debate ensued upen it, but its prayer was rejected. Applica- 
tion was then made to Cromwell, who addressed a letter to the 
Speaker of the house, inquiring into the affair, prote-ting an “ ab- 
horrence and detestation of giving or occastoning the least coun- 
tenance to such opinions and practices” as were imputed to Nay- 
ler, “‘ yet, we being entrusted in the present government on be- 
half of the people of these nations; and not knowing how far such 
proceeding entered into wholly without us may extend in the con- 
sequence of it, do hereby desire that the house may let us know 
the grounds and reason whereon they have proceeded.” From 
this, it is not unlikely that the Protector might have been disposed 
to clemency, and to look with a degree of charity upon the weak- 
ness and errors of one of his old and tried soldiers who had striv- 
en like a brave man, as he was, for the rights and liberties of 
Englishmen ; but the clergy here interposed, and vehemently, in 
the name of God and His Church, demanded that the executioner 
should finish his work. Five of the most eminent of them, names 
well known in the Protectorate, Carly, Manton, Nye, Griffith and 
Reynolds, were deputed by parliament to visit the mangled prison- 
er. A reasonable request was made, that some impartial person 
might -be present, that justice might be done Nayler in the report 
of his answers, This was refused. It was, however, agreed that 
the conversation should be written down, and a copy of it left with 
the jailer. Ile was asked, if he was sorrf for his. blasphemies. 
He said he did not know ‘to what blasphemies they alluded ; that 
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he did believe in Jesus Christ; that He had taken up His dwel- 
ling in his own heart, and for the testimony of Him he now suf- 
fered. ‘*I believe,” said one of the ministers, “ in a Christ who 
was never in any man’s heart.”—‘‘I know no such Christ,” re- 
joined the prisoner, *‘ the Christ I witness tofills Heaven and Earth, 
and dwells in the hearts of all true believers.” On being asked, 
why he allowed the women ‘to adore and worship him, he said, he 
“denied bowing to the creature; but if they beheld the power of 
Christ, wherever it was, and bowed to it, he could not resist it, or 
say aught against it.” After some further parley the reverend vis- 
itors gréw angry, threw the written record of tlie conversation in 
the fire, and left the prison, to report the prisoner incorrigible, 

On the 27th of the month he was again led out of his cell and 
placed upon the pillory. ‘Thousands of citizens were gathered 
around—many of them earnestly protesting against the extreme 
cruelty of his punishment. Robert Rich, an influential and hon- 
orable merchant, followed him up to the pillory, with expressions 
of great sympathy, and held him by the hand while the red-hot 
iron was pressed through his tongue, and the brand was placed on 
his forehead. He was next sent to Bristol, and publicly whipped 
through the principal streets of that city ; and again brought back 
to the Bridewell prison, where he remained about two years, shut 
out from all intercourse with his fellow-beings. At the expiration 
of this period he wa’ released by order of parliament. In the sol- 
itude of his cell he sdid the angel of patience had been with him. 
Through the cloud which had so long rested over him, the clear 
light of truth shone in upon his spirit; the weltering chaos of a 
disordered intellect, settled into the calm peace of a reconciliation 
with God and man. His first act on leaving prison was to visit 
Bristol, the scene of his melancholy fall. ‘There he publicly con- 
fessed his errors, in the eloquent earnestness of a contrite spirit, 
humbled in view of the past, yet full ofthanksgiving and praise for 
the great boon of forgiveness. A writer who was present says, 
the “‘ assembly was tendered, and broken into tears; there were 
few dry eyés, and many were bowed in their minds.” 

In a paper, which he published soon after, he acknowledges his 
lamentable delusion. ‘ Condemned forever,” he says, be all those 
false worships with which any have idolized my person in that 
Night of my ‘Temptation, when the Power of Darkness was above 
me —all that did in any way tend to dishonor the Lord, or draw 
the minds of any from the measure of Christ Jesus in themselves, 
to look at flesh, which is as gross, or to ascribe that to the visible 
which belongs to him.” ‘ Darkness came over me through want 
of watchfulness and obedience to the pure Eye of God. I was 
taken captive from the true light; I was walking in the Night, 
as a Wandering bird fit for a prey. And ifthe Lord of all my mer- 
cies had not rescued me, I had perished ; for I was as one appoin- 
ted to death and destruction, and there was none to deliver me.” 
“Tt is in my heart to confess to God, and before, men, my folly 
and offence in that day : yet there were many things formed against 
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me in that day, to take away my life, and bring scandal upon the 
truth, of which [ was not guilty at all.” ‘“’The provocation, of 
that Time of Temptation was exceeding great against the Lord ; 
yet He left me not; for when Darkness was above, and the Adver- 
sary so prevailed, that all things were turned and perverted against 
my right seeing, hearing, or understanding; only’a secret hope 
and: faith I had in my God, whom I had served, that He would 
bring me through it, and to the end of it; and that I should agam 
see the day of my redemption from under it all; and this quieted 
my soul in its greatest tribujation.” He concludes his confession 
with these words: ‘‘ He who hath saved my soul from death— 
who hath lifted my feet up out of the pit, even to Him.be glory for- 
ever ; and let every troubled soul trust in Him, for His mercy en- 
dureth forever !” 

Among his. papers, written, soon after his release, is a remarka- 
ble prayer, or rather thanksgiving. The limit I have prescribed 
io myself will only allow me to copy am extract. 

‘It is in my heart to praise Thee, O my God; let me never forget 
Thee, what thou hast been to me in the night, by Thy presence 
in my hour of trial, when I was beset in darkness ; when I was cast 
out as a wandering bird; when I was assaulted with strong temp- 
tations, then Thy presence, in secret, did preserve me ; and ina 
low stafe | felt Thee near me: when my way was through the sea ; 
when | passed under the mountains there wast Thou present with 
me ; when the weight of the hills was upon. me Thou upheldest me, 
Thou did’st fight, on my part, when | wrestled with death; when 
darkness would have shut me up Thy light shone about me: when 
my work was in the furnace, and I passed through the fire, by Thee 
] was not consumed. When I beheld the dreadful] vision, and was 
among the fiery spirits, Thy faith, stayed me, else through fear I had 
fallen. L saw Thee, and believed, so that the enemy could not pre- 
vail.” Afier speaking of his humiliation and snfferings, which 
Divine Mercy had overruled, for his spiritual good, he thus con- 
cludes: ‘‘ Thou did’st lift me out from the pit, and set me forth in 
the sight of my enemies: Thou proclaimed’st liberty to the cap- 
tive; Thou called’st my acquaintances near me; they to whom | 
had been a wonder, looked upon me; and in Thy love I obtained 
favor with those who had deserted me. ‘Then did gladuess swal- 
low up sorrow, and I forsook my troubles; and I said, How good 
is it that man be proved in, the night, that he may know his folly, 
that every mouth may become silent, until Thou makest man 
known unto himself, and hast slain the boaster, and-shown him the 
vanity which vexeth Thy spirit.” 

All honor: to the Quakers of that day, that at the risk of misrep- 
resentation and calumny, they received back to. their communion, 
their greatly erring, but deeply repentant, brother. His life, ever 
after, was one of self-denial and jealous watchfulness over himself 
—blameless and beautiful in its humility and lowly char ty. In 
the latter part of the 8th month 1660, he left London, on foot, to 
visit his wife and children in Wakefield. As he journeyed on, the 
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sense of a solemn change abcut to take place, seemed with him— 

the shadow of the Eternal world fell over him. As he passed 

through Huntingdon, a Friend who saw him, describes him as “in 

an awful and weighty frame of mind, as if he had been redeemed 

from earth, and a stranger on it, seeking a better home and inher- | 
itance.” A few miles beyond the town he was found, in the dusk. 
of the evening, very ill, and was taken to the house of a friend, 

who lived not far distant. He died shortly after, expressing his 

gratitude for the kindness of his friends, and invoking blessings 

upon them. About two hours before his death, he spoke to the 

friend at his bedside these remarkable words—solemn as Eternity, 

and beautiful as the love which fills it: 

“There is a spirit which | feel which delights to dono evil, nor 
to avenge any wrong; but delights to endure all things, in hope to 
enjoy its own in the end: its hope is to outlive all wrath and con- 
tention, and to weary out all exultation and cruelty, or whatever 
is of a nature contrary to itself. It sees to the end of all tempta- 
tions ; as it beays no evil in itself, so it conceives none in thought 
io any other: if it be betrayed it bears it, for its ground and spring 
is the mercy and forgiveness of God. Its crown is meekness ; its 
life is everlasting love unfeigned ; it takes its kingdom with entrea- 
ty, and not with contention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. 
in God alone it can rejoice, though none else regard it, or can 
own its life. It is conceived in sorrow, and brought forth with 
none to pity it; nor doth it murmur at grief and oppression. It 
never rejoiceth but through sufferings, for with the world’s joy it is 
murdered. I found it alqne, being forsaken. 1 have fellowship 
therein with them who lived in dens and desolate places of the 
earth, who through death obtained resurrection and eternal Holy 
Life.” 

So died James Nayler. He was buried in “‘ Thomas Parnell’s 
burying-ground, at King’s Rippen,” in a green nook of rural 
Kagland Wrong and violence, and temptation and sorrow, and 
evil-speaking, could reach him no more. And in taking: leave of 
him, let us say, with old Joseph Wyeth, where he touches upon 
this.case in his Anguis Fiageliatus: ‘ Let none insult, but take 
heed lest they also, in the hour of tieir temptation, do fall away.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF WESTERN HISTORY. 


THE WAR-BELT. 


In the year 1786, there stood upon the margin of the Ohio, neat 
the mouth of the Miami, a small fortress, over which waved the flag 
of the United States. The banner was that of a confederacy 
which had just emerged from a successful struggle with one of the 
most powerful nations of the world, and over which the illustrious 
Wasurncron presided as Chief Magistrate. In the eye of a mil- 
itary engineer, the fort would not have deserved that name, as it 
was a temporary structure, intended only to protect its small gar- 
rison against a sudden attack by an ‘Indian force. It was com- 
posed of a°series of jog houses, opening upon an interior area, 
while the outer sides, closely connected, formed a quadrangular 
rampart, without apertures, except a single entrance, and a few 
loop-holes from which to discharge fire-arms, The whole pre- 
sented the appearance of a single edifice, receiving light from the 
centre, and forming barracks for the garrison, as well as_breast- 
works against the foe. The forest was clearéd away for some 
hundreds of yards around, leaving an open vista, ‘which extended 
to the water’s edge; and a few acres inclosed in a rude fence, and 
planted with corn and vegetables, for:the use of the’soldiers, ex- 
hibited the first attempt at agriculture in that ‘wild and beautiful 
region. 

It will be recolleéted, that when the shores of the Ohio were 
first explored by the adventurous pioneers, no villages were found 
upon them ; not,a solitary lodge was seen along its secluded wat- 
ers. The numerous and warlike tribes, whose battle-cry was often 
heard on the frontier, inhabited the tributary branches of the Ohio, 
leaving the immediate shores of that river an untenanted wilder- 
ness, rich in the glorious productions of nature, and animated only 
by the brute andthe wild bird, by the lurking hunter and the 
stealthy war party. ‘It seemed as if man had been expelled from 
this blooming paradise, and only invaded its flowery precincts at 
intervats to war upon his fellow-man, or to ravage the pastures of 
the deer and the buffalo. Historians are not agreed as to the rea- 
sans of this curious arrangement; but we suppose that the Mahito 
of the Red man had reserved this loveliest of valleys to be the hap- 
py hunting-ground of the blessed, and that though living forms 
were seldom seen within it, the spirits of warriors lingered here, to 
mourn the destiny of their race, and curse the coming of the white 
qman. 

A few adventurous pioneers {rom Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
North-Carolina, had crossed the Alleghanies,and settled at different 
places, far distant from each other; but these also were inland as 
respected the great river; the civilized man avoiding its dangerous 

shores on the one side, from an instinct similar to that which in- 
duced the Indian;to shun a residence upon them on the other. 

All the tribes inhabiting the country north of the Ohio, were at 
that time hostile tothe American people, and beheld with great 
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jealousy these migrations into the west, that indicated an intention 
to planta civilized population on this side ofthe mountains. T he 
agents also of a foreign power, w hich saw with dissatisfaction the 
crowing prosperity of the United States, deemed this a favorable 
moment to unite the savage tribes against our young repablen amd 
they were accordingly instructed to address such arguments to the 
chiefs as would be likely to effect that object. Councils were ae- 
cordingly held, at which inflammatory speeches, were made, and 
arms and trinkets d:stributed by those unprincipled emissaries. In 
consequence of these efforts, the hostile feelings of the sav ages, al- 
ready sufficiently bitter, became greatly excited ; and at the ‘period 
of which we write, a war with the combined forces of the north 
western tribes seemed inevitable. 

The policy of the American government was pacific. They did 
not aim at conquest. They desired to extend to the s: avages with- 
in their borders the same justice by which their foreign relations 
were intended to be governed. Difficult as this proposition might 
seem, it was not deemed impracticable. ‘That the enterprising and 
intelligent population of the United States would spread out from 
the seaboard over-the wilderness; that the savage must retire before 
the civilized man ; that the desert must be reclaimed from a state 
of nature, and be subjected to the hand of art, were propositions 
too evident to be concealed or denied. Had the goverment been 
disposed to perpetuate the reign of barbarism over the fairest por- 
tion of our country, it could not have enforced its decree for a pur- 
pose so inconsistent with the interests of the people, and the spirit 
ofthe age. Sut it never was intended fhat the Indian should be 
driven from bis hunting grounds by violence; and while a neces 
sity, strong as the law of nature, decreed the expulsion of the mere 
hunter, and gave dominion to art, industry, and religion, it was al- 
vays proposed that the savage should ‘be removed by negotiation, 
and a just price given for the relinquishment of his possessory ti 
tie. 

Had these counsels prevailed, humanity would have been spared 
the anguish and humiliation of blushing for acts of deception, and 
weeping over scenes of bloodshed. T! icy did not prevail: the 
magnanimous policy of the government remained unaltered ; but 
many individuals have committed deep wrongs against the savage, 
while the latter, misled to their ruin by foreign | interference, spurned 
at the offers of conciliation, the acceptance of which woul | have 
insured tothem the strong protection of the nation! 

Such was the posture of affairs, when the little fortress alluded 
to was established, at the outlet of the fertile valley of the Miami, 
and near the tract by which the war parties approac hed the Ohio, 
in their incursions into Kentucky. ‘The position was also that se- 
lected by Judge Symmes and others; the purchasers from Congress 
of a large tract of country, as the site of a future city ; though a 
trivial accident : afterward changed the locality,and plac ed the Queen 
City of the West at a point “twenty miles farther up the Ohio. 
The fort was garrisoned by a small party of soldiers, commanded 
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by a captain, who was almost as much insulated from the rest of 
the world as Alexander Selkirk in: the island of Juan Fernandez, 

- At this sequestered spot, a treaty was to be held by commission. 
ers appointed by the President, with the Shawanoes, a migratory 
and gallant nation, which had fought from South Carolina to Penn. 
sylvania, along the whole line of the western frontier, and whose 
eventful history, unless it has been lately collected by an ingenius 
writer who is about to publish a life of Tecumseh, remains to be 
written. It is enough to say of them here, that no western tribe 
has produced so many distinguished individuals, or carried on so 
constant aseries of daring enterprises. 

For several days previous to that appointed for holding the coun- 
cil, parties of Indian warriors were seen arriving, and erecting their 
temporary lodges at a short distance from the fort. An unwonted 
bustle disturbed the silence which usually reigned at this retired 
spot. Groups of savages, surrounding their camp-fires, passed the 
hours in conversation and in feasting ; the tramp of horses and the 
harking of dogs were heard in every direction. ‘The number of 
Indians assembled was much greater than was necessary, or was 
expected ; and their disposition seemed to be any thing but pacific, 
Irritated by recent events, and puffed up by delusive promises of 
support, they wore an offended and an insolent air. Their glan- 
ces were vindictive, and their thirst for vengeance scarcely con- 
cealed. No one acquainted with the savage character could doubt 
their intentions, or hesitate for a moment to believe that they only 
waited to ripen their plan of treachery, and at amoment which 
should be most favorable to their purpose ; to butcher every white 
man in their power. 

The situation of the garrison was very precarious. ‘The fort 
was a slight work, which might be readily set on fire, and the num- 
ber of Americans was too small to afford the slightest chance of 
success in open fight against the numerous force of the Shawanoes. 
The only hope for safety was in keeping them at a distance ; but 
this was inconsistent with the purpose of meeting them in council, 
to treat for peace. ’ 

Both parties held separat@ councils on the day previous to that 
appointed for the treaty. That of the Indians was declamatory 
and boisterous. ‘The caution with which they usually feel their 
way, and the secrecy that attends all their measures, seem to have 
been abandoned. They had probably decided on their course, 
and deeming thejr enemy too weak to oppose any serious opposi- 
tion, were declaiming upon their wrongs, for the purpose of lash- 
ing each other into that state of fury which would give relish for 
the horrid banquet at hand, by whetting the appetite for blood. 
The American commissioners saw with gloomy forebodings these 
inauspicious movements, and hesitated as to the proper course to 
be pursued. ‘T’o treat with savages thus numerically superior, 
bent on treachery, and intoxicated with an expected triumph, 
seemed to ba madness. ‘To meet them in council, would be 
place themselves at the mercy of ruthless barbarians, whose system 
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of warfare justified and inculcated every species of stratagem, 
however disingeunous. ‘T’o close the gate ofthe fortress, and break 
up the negociation, would be at the same time a declaration of 
war, and an acknowledgment of weakness, which would produce 
immediate hostilities. In-cither case, this little band of Ameri 
cans stood alone, dependent on their own courage and sagacity 
only, and cut off feom all hope of:upport. They were far beyond 
the reach of communication with any American post or settlement. 
Under these circumstances, it was propused to postpone the treaty, 
apn some Avene pretence, and to endeavor to amuse the In- 
dians. while the utmost diligence should be used in preparing the 
fort for a siege: and in this cpinion all concurred, save one; and 
happily, y, that one wes a master spirit, the Promethe: in fire of whose 
genius seldom failed to kindle up in other bosoms the courage that 
ciowed in his own. That man was Colonel! Georce Rogers 
CLARKE. 
Clarke was a Virginian, of highspirit, and of consummate skill as 
a military leader. <A series of daring exploits, evineing a brilliant 
genius in their conception, executed with accuracy and energy, 
and terminating in successful results, had placed his name in the 
first class of ouf revolutionary heroes. [t was said of him, by one 
who had followed him in battle. ‘ He was the bravest man | ever 
knew; his courage was governed by a wisdom that bore him 
ae whatever he undertook, in security and triumph; and one 
ud only see after the event, that it partook not of rashness nor 
presun nptiol , although it bore that appearance.” The truth was, 
hat this remarkable nian, to the galiant spirit that belonged to him 
as a native of Virginia, added a knowledge of human nature, that 
enabled him to read and control the minds around him, and 
; tor ae and energy of purpuse, that no ordinary obstacle could 
ostruct, 
Whatever might have been the real opinion of Colone! Clarke 
on this occasion, he treated the idea of danger with ridicule, and 
sisted calmly, cheerfully, even playfully, aaa i Ina way that dis 
oan all opposition from his colieagues, that the negotiation 
should go forward, 
An apartment in the fort was prepared as a council-reom. and at 
the appdinted hour the doers were throw! open. At the head of 
the table s wt Clarke, a soldier-like and majesti c man, whose com- 


Gooee eves, and h: ur, all indicated a sanguine and mercurial 
temperament. The brow was hich and capricicus, the features 


Ip 
were ‘prbeabwehit and manly; and the expression, wich was keen, 
tive, and ordinarily cheerful and agreeable, was now grave; 
almost to sternness, “e 

The Indians, being a military pe ople, have a deep respect for 
martial virtue. ‘T'o other estimable or shining qualities they turn 
8 Careless eye, or pay at best but a passing tribute, while they bow 
in profound veneration before a succe: sful warrior. .The name of 
Clarke was familiar to them: several brilliant expeditions into thetr 
country had spread the terror of his arms threaghout their vil- 
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lages, and carried'the-fame of his exploits to every council-fire jy 
the West. Their high appreciation.of his character was exempli. 
fied in a striking as well as an amusing manner, on another occas. 
ion, when a council was held with several tribes. The celebrated 
Delaware chief, Buckingahelas, on entering the council-room. 
without noticing any other person, walked up to Clarke, and as he 
shook hands cordially: with him, exclaimed, “It is. a happy day 
when two such men_as Colonel Clarke and Buckingahelas meet to. 
gether !” 

‘Such was the remarkable man.who now presided at the council 


table. On his right hand sat Colonel Richard Butler, a brave of. 


ficer of the revolution, who soon after fell, with the rank of brig- 
adier-general, in the disasterous campaign of Saint Clair, On the 
other side was Samuel H. Parsons, a lawyer from New-England, 
who afterward became a judge in the north-western territory. At 
the same table sat the secretaries, while the interpreters, several 
officers, and a few soldiers, stood around.., - . 

An Indian council is usually one of the most imposing spectacles 
in a savage life, It is one.of the few occasions.in which the war. 
rior exercises his right of suffrage, his influence, and his talents, 
in a civil capacity, and the meeting is conducted withvall.the grav. 
ity, and all the ceremonious. ostentation, with which it is possible 
to invest it. The matter to be considered, as weli as all the de 
tails, are well digested before hand, so that the utmost. decorum 
ghall prevail, and the decision be unanimous. ‘The chiefs and si 
ges—the leaders and orators—occupy the most conspicuous seats : 
behind them are arranged the younger brayes, and still. farther in 


the rear appear the women and youth, as spectators. All are 


equally attentive. A. dead silence reigns. throughout the assen- 
blage. The great pipe, gaudily adorned with paint and feathers, 
is lighted, and passed from mouth:to mouth, commencing with the 
chier highest in rank, and proceeding by regular gradation to the 
inferior order'of braves. Iftwo er more nations be represented, 
the pipe is passed from ene party.to the other, and salutations are 
courteously exchanged, before the business of the council is opened 
by the respective speakers. Whatever jealousy or party spirit may 
exist in the tribe, itis carefully excluded from, this dignified asseu- 
blage, whose orderly conduct, and close attention to the proper 
subject before them, might be imitated with profit by some of the 
most enlightened bodies in cliristendom. 

It was an alarming evidence of the temper now,prevailing among 
them, and*of the brooding storm that filled their minds, that no pro- 
priety of demeanor marked the entrance of the savages into the 
council-room. The usual formalities. were forgotten, or purposely 
dispensed with, and an insulting levity sabstituted in:their place. 
The chiefs. and braves stalked in, with an appearace of light re 
gard, and seated themselves promiscuously on the flocr, in front 
of the commissioners. An air offinsolence marked all their move- 
ments, and showed an intention.to dictate terms, or ta fix a quat- 


rel upon; the Americans. 
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A dread silence rested over the group: it was the silence of 
dread, distrust, and watchfulness—not that of respect. The eyes 
of the savage band gloated upon the banquet of blood that seemed 
already spread out before them; the pillage of the fort, and the 
bleeding scalps of the Americans, were almost within their grasp ; 
while that gallant little band saw the portentous nature of the cri- 
sis, and stood ready to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

The commissioners, without not‘¢ing the disorderly conduct of 
the other party, or appearing to have discovered their meditated 
treachery, opened the council in due form. ‘They lighted the 
peace-pipe, and after drawing a few whifis, passed it to the chiefs, 
who received it. Colonel Clarke then arose, to explain the pur- 
pose for which the. treaty was ordered. With an unembarrassed 
air, with, the tone of one accustomed to command, and the easy 
assurance of perfect security and self-possesion, he stated that the 
commissioners had been sent to offer peace to the Shawanoes ; that 
the President had no wish to continue .the war; he had no resent 
ment to gratify ; and, that if the red men desired peace, they could 
have it, on liberal terms. ‘‘-If such be the will of the Shawanoes,”’ 
he concluded, ‘‘ let some of their wise men speak,” 

A chief arose, drew-up his tall person to its full height* and a: 
suming a haughty attitude, threw his eye contemptuously, over the 
commissioners and,their small retinue, as if to measure their im 
significance in.comparison with his own numerous train, and then 
stalking up to the table, threw upon it two belts of wampum, of 
different colors—the. war and:the peaee, belt. 

‘‘We come here,”’ he exclaimed, ‘to offer you.two pieces of 
wampum :.they are of different colors ; you know what they mean: 
you can take which you like!’” And turning upon his heel, he 
resumed his, seat, ° 

The chiefs drew themselves up, in the.consciougness of having 
hurled defiance in the teeth of the whitesmen. ‘They had offered 
a insult to the renowned leader of the Long Knives, to which 
they knew it would be hard,for him to submit, while they did not 
suppose he would dare to. resent it. ‘Lhe council-pipe was laid 
aside, and those fieree wild:men gazed intently on Clarke. The 
Americans saw, that the crisis had arrived: they could no longer 
doubt that the Indians understgod the adyantage-they possessed, 
and were disposed to use it ;-and a common sense of danger caused 
each.eye to be turned on the Jeading commissioner. He sat um 
disturbed, and apparently careless, uptil the chief who had thrown, 
the belts on the.table had taken.his seat: then, with a small cane 
which he held in, his hand, he reached, as if playfully toward the 
war-belt, entangled the end of the stick in it, drew it toward him, 
and then with.a.twitch of the-cane, threw the belt.into the midst 
of thée’chiefs.. The effect-was electric. Every man in council, of 
each party, sprang to his. feat ;.the savages, witha Joud iexclama 
tion of astonishment, ‘‘ Hugh!” the Americans in expectation of 4 
hopeless conflict, against overwhelming numbers. Every, hand 
gtasped a weapon. 
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Clarke alone wasunawed. The expression of his countenance 
ghanged to a ferocious sternness, and his efe flashed, but other. 
wise he was unmoved. A bitter smile was slightly ‘perceptible 
upon his compressed lips, as he gazed upon the savage band, whose 
hundred eyes were bent fiercely and i in horrid exultation upon him, 
as they stood like a pack of wolves at bay, thirsting for blood, and 
ready to rush upon him, whenever one bolder than the rest should 
commence the attack. It was one of those moments of indecis- 
ion, when the slightest weight thrown into either scale will make 
it preponderate ; a moment in which a bold man, conversant with 
the secret springs of human action, may seize upon the minds of 
all around him, and sway them at his will. Such aman was the 
intrepid Virginian. He spoke, and there was no man bold enough 
to gainsay him—none that could return the fierce glance of his eye. 
Raising his arm, and waving his hand toward the door, he ex- 
claimed ; * Dogs! you may go!” ‘The Indians hesitated for a 
moment, and then rushed ‘tumultously out of the council-room, 
The decision of Clark, on that occasion, saved himself and his 
companions from massacre. The plan of the savages had been 
artfully laid : he had read it in their features and conduct, as plain- 
ly as if it had been written upon a scroll before him. He met it 
ina manner which was unexpected; the crisis was brought on 
sooner th: in was intended ; and upon a principle similar to that by 
which, when a line of battle i is broken, the dismayed troops fly, 
beiore order can be restored, the new and sudden turn given to 
these proceedings by the energy of Clatk, confounded the Indians, 
and before the broken thread of their scheme of treachery could 
be reunited, they were panic-struck. They had come prepared to 
brow-beat, to humble, and then to destroy : ‘they looked for remon- 
strance, and altercation ; for the Juxury of drawing the toils grad- 
ually around their victims; of beholding their agony and degrad: ‘Me 
tion, and of bringing on the firtal cat: istrophe by an appointed sig 
nal, when the scheme should be ripe. ‘They expected to see on 
our part great caution, a skilful playing off, and an unwillingness w 
take offence, which were to be gradually goaded into alarm, irrita- 
tion, and submission, The cool co ntempt with which their first 
insult was thrown back in their teeth surprised them, and they 
were foiled by the self-possession of cne man. They had no 
Tecumseh among them, no master-spirit, to change the plan, so 
as to adapt it to a new exigency ; and those braves, who in many 
a battle had shown themselves to be men of true valor, quailed be 
fare the moral superiority which assumed the vantage ground of a 
position they could not comprehend, and therefore feared to o® 
sail. 
The Indians met immediately around their own council-fire, and 
engaged in an animated discussion. Accustomed to a cautious 
warfare, they did not suppose a man of Colonel Clarke’s known 
sagacity wo suld venture upon a display of mere gasconade, or as- 
sttine any ground that he was not able to maintain ; and they there 
fore attributed his conduct to a ccnciousness of strength. They 
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knew him to be a cousummate warrior; gave him the credit of hav- 
ing judiciously measured his own power with that of his adversa- 
ry; and suspected that a powerful reinforcement was at hand. 
Perhaps at that moment, when intent upon their own scheme, and 
thrown off their guard by imagined security, they had neglected 
the ordinary precautions that from a prominent feature in their 
system of tactics: they might be surrounded by a concealed force, 
ready to rush upon them at a signal from the fort. In their eager- 
ness to entrap a foe, they might have blindly become entangled in 
a snare set for themselves. So fully were they convinced that such 
was the relative position of the two parties, and so urgent did they 
consider the necessity for immediate conciliation, that they appoin- 
ted a delegation to wait on Clark, and express their willingness to 
accept peace on his own terms. The council reassembled, and a 
treaty was signed, under the dictation of the American commis- 
sioners. Such was the remarkable result of the intrepidity and 
presence of mind of George Rocers CLARKE: 


a ie 








Go Rong. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


SPRiKE home, strong-hearted man !—Dowrn to the root 

Of old Oppression sink the Saxon steel. 

Thy work is tv hew down. In God's name then 

Put nerve into thy task. Let other men 

Plant, as they may, that better tree, whose fruit 
The wounded bosom of the Church shall heal. 

Be thou the Image-brea)tr. Let thy blows 

Fall heavy as the Sdabian’s Iron Hand, 

On Crown or Crosier, which shall interpose 

Between thee and the weal of Father-land. 

Leave creeds to closet-idlers, first of all, 
Shake thou all German dream land with the fall 
Of that accursed tree, whose evil trunk 

Was spared of old by Erfurt’s stalwart monk, 
Fight not'with gtosts and shadows. Let us hear 
The snap of chain-links. Let our gladdened ear 
Catch the pale prisoner’s welcome, as the light 
Fellows thy axe-stroke, through his cell of tight. 

Be faithful to both worlds ; no? think to feed 
Earth’s starving millions with the huss of creed : 
Servant of Him whose mission high and holy 
Was to the wronged, the sorrowing and the lowly; 
Thrust not his Eden promise from our sphere, 
Distant and him beyond the blue sky’s span ; 

Like him of Patmos, see it, now and here, — 

The New-Jerusalem tomes down to man ! 

Be warned by Luther's error. Nor like him, 
When the roused Teuton dashes from his limb 

_ The rusted chain of ages, help to bind 
His hands, for whom thou claim’st the freedom of" the mind! 


13 
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FOSSIL WHALE IN VERMONT. 


The workmen on the Burlington and Rutland Railroad, whiie 
digging, a short time since, in Charlo/te, about twelve miles south 
of Burlington, came across the skeleton of some unknown animal 
deeply imbedded in a fine adhesive blue clay. Little attention 
was paid to the matter at the time, and unfortunately most of the 
bones were carted off. Enough of them, however, have since 
been obtained, by the Rev. Mr. Thomson, to enable him to det- 
ermine all the important eharacteristics of the animal to which they 
belonged, and to give a drawing representing its proportions. He 
states that the bones discovered are those of a eetaceous animal 
(or some sea animal of the whale kind), resembling the Dolphin. 
Prof. Agassiz, after a careful examination of the bones, con- 
cluded, that it is an arctic species, nearly allied to the Delphinus 
leucas, or grampus. In size it was about eleven feet in: length, 
and six feet in circumference. The bones found were in a tolerably 
good state of preservation. The skull was badly broken by the 
workmén, as well as the ribs. Nearly all the vertebre were ob- 
tained, as well as half the lower jaw, one long rib, an anterior rib 
some teeth, the sternum, and portions of the arms and _ paddles. 
The formation in which it occured is the post-pliocene. The lo 
cality is about one mile from Lake Champlain, 60 feet above the 

level of the lake, and 150 above that of the sea ; associated with 
the bones were several varieties of shells, mostly of arctic species, 
apd impressions of flags or grasses. Mr. Thomson considers that 
the animal was imbedded in a sort of marsh, in which the rushes 
were yrowing,on the borders of an estuary or strait of the ocean, of 
which the bed of Lake Champlain formed a part. In support of 
this view, he mentions, in addition to what is stated above, that it 
was buried 8 feet deep in the quagmire, and below it were reut 


ded pebbles. 





FOSSIL ELEPHANT IN VERMONT. 


Ar the meeting of the American Association, Prof. Agassiz et 
hibited the tooth and tusk of an elephant recently discovered i 
Vermont. It was foundin the construction of the Rutland and 
Burlington Railroad, upen the slope of Mount Holly, one of the 
highest mountains in Vermont, and, it is said, under erratic bould- 
ers. The specimens in question had been presented to the Lawrené 
Scientific School, by Mr. Samuel Henshaw, of Boston. Prof 
Agassiz remarked, that this was the first true elephant found ! 
fossil condition in the Northern American States, and was of t 
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different species from that found in the caves of Kentucky. It 
was a question, whether this was identical with the fossil 
European elephants or not. de deeply regretted that there were 
no specimens with which he could compare these teeth, but he 
would venture, from recollection, to predict that, upon direct com- 
parison they would be found to differ from the European, in the 
same proportion that the mastadons differed. He thought these 
grinding-teeth had much narrower lamelle, and that the tusk 
was much more slender. The curve of the tusk was scarcely 
greater than in the Asiatic elephant, while the Buropean fossil was 
much more curved. , 

Professor Rogers remarked, that he had already, several years 
since, presented his views to the Association respecting the physi- 
cal geography of this part of the United States, at the era of the 
drift. He had shown that New England and New Brunswick 
constituted an island, detached from the continent, like Great Brit- 
ain at the present day. From the researches, chiefly of Mather, 
Emmons and others, we must now admit that there were two 
drifts. Up to the time of the first, the mastadon could not have 
crossed the straits. 

Dr. Warren remarked, that this discovery formed an epoch 
in the paleontology of New England. North river seemed to 
have separated the animals of New Engtand frem those of the 
continent. 





Cost or War tn Peace— Recrvuitine.—In'the House, Jan. 25, 
H. Greeley moved to strike out the army bill, an item of $38,052 
for regular cost of recruiting in the year ending June, 1850. Mr. G. 
said that the country’ was at peace; that 2,500 recruits were 
wanted yearly, and it was proposed to pay $15 a head for procur- 
ing them. In other employments a notice of ‘‘ men wanted” 
would bring thousands together. He would raise the pay, and give 
the $38,000 to the men who did the work, rather than to those 
who persuaded them to doit. Recruit:ng is a systematic robbery 
of husbands from their wives, fathers from their children, and sons 
from their widowed and dependent mothers. It is not possible 
that a Christan people have any need of such a fabric of iniquity. 

During sixty years generally of peace,except the Indian troubles 
the United States, as he learned from official sources,had expended 
for warlike purposes, $685,930,802 27,viz.: 

For the army and armed forces, - - -  $366,713,299 44 


For the navy and naval operations, - - - 209,984,428 04 
Por pensions, —- - - . - - + 61,169,834 57 
For the Indian department, : - - = 43,953,241 22 
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DR. GEORGE CROLY. 


Not only is the literary divine not a disgrace to his profession, 
he is a positive honor. His pulpit becomes an eminence, con. 
manding a view of both worlds. He is a witness at the nuptials of 
truth and beauty, and the general cause of Christianity is sy}. 
served by him in more ways than one; for, first, the names of 


| 
eat men devoted at once to letters and religion neutralize, ap 
moré than neutralize, those which are often produced and paraded é 
on the other side ; again, they show that the theory of scieng ‘ 
sanctified, and literature laid down before the Lord, has been pro ¢ 
ved and incarnated by living examples, and:does not therefore re. I 
main in the baseless regions of mere hypothesis; and, thirdly, t 
they evince that even if religion be an imposture and a delusion, a 
it is one so plausible and powerful as to have subjugated very cl 
strong intellects,and that it will not therefore do for every sciolist bi 
in the s-hool of infidelity to pretend contempt for those who con- in 
fess that it has commanded and convinced them. of 
Literary divines, next to religious laymen, are the chosen chato- 
pions of Chrisfianity. We say next to laymen, for when they ea 
come forth from their desks, their laboratories, or observatories, ha 
and bear spontaneous testimony in behalfof religion, it is as though mi 
the earth again should help the woman ; and the thunder of a Bow on 
suet, a Massillon, a Hall, or a Chalmers, breaking from the pulpit or 
does not speak so loud in behalf of our faith as the “ still smal tur 
voice” issuing from the studious chamber of an Addison, a Boyle, har 
a Bowdler, an Isaac Taylor, and a Cowper. But men who might the 
have taken foremost places in the walks of letter and sciences, and for 
yet have voluntarily devoted themselves to the Christian cause, and loss 
yet continue amid all this devotion tremblingly alive to all —_ ed | 
ces, beauties, and power of literature, are surely standing eviten- mus 
ces at least of the sincerity of their own convictions, if not of the ald 
truth of that faith on which these convictions centre. And when L 
they openly give testimony to their belief, we listen as if we heard cou! 
science and literature themselves pronouncing the creed or swear- and 
ing the sacramental oath of Christianity. _ "P a 
Such an one is Dr. George Croly. He might have risen to dis er 
tinction in any path. he chose to pursue ; he has attained a wide Rov 
eminence as a literary man; he has never lost sight of the higher ~ 
aims of his own profession ; and he is now in the ripe antumn of b ° 
his powers, with redoubled energy and hope, about to dive dow es. 
in search of ew pearls in that old deep which communicates with i 7. 
the onmiscience of God. He is projecting at present, and has in : @ 
part begun, to elaborate three treatises on the patriarchs, the pro 7m | 
phets, and the apostles, from which great issues may be expected. pr 
Meanwhile, we propose rapidly running over the general outline of of - 
his merits and works. ; a 
Dr. Croly is almost the last survivor of that school of Irish eb- : the 


quence which included the names of Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, 
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Curran, and Flood. He has most of the merits and some of the 
faults of that school. A. singular school it has been, when we 
consider the circumstances and character of the country where it 
flourished. The most miserable has been the most eloquent of 
countries. ‘The worst cultivated country has borne the richest 
crop of flowers—of speech: ‘The barrenness of its bogs has been 
compensated by the rank fertility of its brains. Its groans have 
been set to a wild and wondrous music—its oratory has been a 
safety-valve to its otherwise intolerable wrongs. Yet over all Irish 
eloquence, and even Irish humor, there hovers a certajn shade of 
sadness. In vain they struggle to smile or to assume an air of 
cheerfulness. A sense of their country’s wretchedness—their 
Pariah position—-the dark doom that seems suspended over every 
thing connected with the Irish name, lowers over and behind them 
as they speak or write, Amidst the loftiest flights of Burke's spe- 
culation, the gayest bravuras of Sheridan’s rhetoric, the fiercest 
bursts of Grattan’s or Curran’s eloquence, this stamp of the brand- 
ing-iron—this downward drug of degradation—is never lost sight 
of or forgotten. 

Ireland! art thou a living string of God’s great lyre, the 
earth; or art thou an instrument, thrown aside like a neglected 
harp, and only valuable for the chance notes of joy or sorrow,mad 
mirth or despair, which the hands of passengers can discourse up- 
on thee? Art thou only a wayward child of the mighty mother, 
or art thou altogether a monstrous and incurable birth? Has na- 
ture taught thee thy notes of riant mirth, or yet richer pathos, or 
have torture and tyranny, like the cruel arts of hell, awoke within 


forever? Well for thee it may be, but not for the world ; for thy 
loss has been our gain, and from thy long and living deeth has flow- 
ed forth that long, swelling, sinking, always dying, yet never dead 
music, which now sounds thy requiem, and may peradventure her- 
ald thy future resurrection. . 

Dr, Croly has not altogether escaped the pervasive gloom of his 
country’s literature. ‘his speaks in the choice of his subjects, 
and in the lofty, ambitious tone of his manner. He would spring 
up above the sphere of Ireland’s dire attraction! ‘‘ Farthest froin 
her is best.” Irish subjects, therefore, are avoided, although from 
no want of sympathy with Ireland. Regions either enjoying a 
profounder calm or torn by nobler agonies than those of Erin, are 
the chosen fields for his muse, Of his country’s wild reckless 
humor, always reminding us of the mirth of despairing criminals, 
singing and dancing out the last dregs of their life, Croly is near- 
ly destitute, For this his genius is too stern and lofty. He does 
not deal in sheet lightning, but in the forked flashes of a wither- 
ing and blasting invective, But in richness of figure, in strength 
of language, in yehemence of passion, and in freedom, and force 
of movement he is eminently Irish. Stripped, however, he is— 
partly by native taste, and partly by the friction of long residence 
8 this country—=of the more glaring faults of his country’s style, 
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its turbulence, exaggeration, fanfaronade, florid diffusion, and thy 
ludicrous pathos which so often, in lieu of tears of grief, elicit, 
tear-torrents of laughter. To use the well-known witvicism of 
Curran, he has so often wagged his tongue in England, that he 
has at last caught its accent, and his brogue is the faintest in the 
world. The heat of the Irish blood and its wild poetical afflatu 
he has not sought, nor, if he had, would have been able to relip. 
quish. . 

Dr. Croly’s principal power is that of gorgeous and eloquent 
- description. There are five different species of the describer— 
The first describes a scene or character as it appears to him, but 
as it really is not, he having, through weakness of sight or inacey. 
racy of observation, missed the reality, Substituted a vague 
something, more cognate to himself than to his object. The see. 
ond is the literal describer—the bare, bald truth before him is 
barely and baldly caught—a certain spirit that hovered over it, a 
_ if on wing to fly, having amid the bustling details of the execu- 
tion been disturbed and scared away. ‘The third is the ideal de 
—scriber, who catches aad arrests that volatile film, expressing the 
life of life, the gloss of joy, the light of darkmess, and the wil 
sheen of death; in short, the fine or terrible something which is 
really about the cbject, but which the eye of the gifted alone can 
see, even as in certain atmospheres only the rays of the sun 
are visible. - The fourth is’ the historical describer, who see 
and paints objects in relation to their past history, who gets so fa 
within the person or thing as to have glimpses behind and be- , 
fore about .it, as if he belonged to it, like a memory or a cor 
. science; and the fifth is the universal describer, who sees the ob- 
ject set in the shining sea of its total bearings, representing in it 
more or less: fully the great whole of which it is one significant 
part. Thus, suppose the object a tree, one will slump up its che 
racter as large or beautiful—words which really mean nothing; 
another will, with the accuracy of a botanist, analyze it into its 
root, trunk, branches and leaves; a third will make its rustle 
seem the rhythm of a poem; a fourth willgsce in it, as Cowper 1 
Yardley Oak, its entire history from the acorn to the axe, or per 
chance from the germ to the final conflagration; and a fifth wil 
look on it as the mouth and mirror of the Infinite—a slip of 
drasil. Or is the object the ecean—one will describe it as vas, 
or serene, or tremendous, epithets which burden the air but do' 
not exhaust the ocean; another will regard it as boundless solution 
of salt; a third will be fascinated by its terrible beauty, as of a 
chained tiger ; a fourth with a far look into the dim record of is 
experience, will call it (how different from the foregoing appellt 
tions?) the ‘+ melancholy main;” and the fifth will see in it there 
flector of man’s history, the shadow and mad sister of earth—th 
type of eternity. | 

These last three orders, if not one, at least slide often into each 
other, and Dr. Croly appears to us a combination of the third 
the fourth. His descriptions are rather those of the poet than 
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the seer. They are rapid, but always clear, vivid, strong and elo- 
quent, and over each movement of his per, an invisible pencil 
seems to hang and to keep time. 

Searching somewhat more accurately for a classification of minds, 
they seem to us to include five orders—the prophet, the artist, the 
analyst, the copiast, and the combination in part of all the four. 
There is first the prophet, who receives immediately and gives out 
unresistingly the torrent of the breath and power of his own soul, 
which has become touched by a high and holy influence from be- 
hind him. ‘T'fis ts no MECHANTCAL office; the fact*that he is cho- 
sen to be such an instrument, itself proclaims his breadth, elevation; 
power, and paterrcy. There is next the artist, who receives the 
same influence in a less measure, and who, instead of implicitly 
obeying the current, tries to adjast, control, and get it to move in 
certain bounded and modulated streams. There is, thirdly, the 
analyst, who, in proportion to the faintness in which the breath of 
inspiration teaches him, is the more desirous to turn round upon 
it, to reduce it to its elements and to trace it to its source. There 
is, fourthly, the copiast—we coin a term, as he would like to form 
the far-off sigh of the aboriginal thought, which alone reaches him, 
mto a new and powerfal spoken word—but in vain. And there is, 
lastly, the combination of the whole four—the clever, nay, gifted | 
mimic, whose light energy enables him to circulate between, and 
to be sometimes mistaken for, them all together. 

Dr. Croly is the artist, and in general an accomplished and pow- 
erful artist he is. ‘There is sometimes a little of ‘the slapdash in 
his manner, as of one who is in haste to be done with his subject. 
Fis style sometimes sounds like the horse-shoes of a belated trav- 
eler, ‘‘ spurring apace to gain the time’y inn.” He generally, in- 
deed, goes off at a gallop, and continues at this generous, break- 
neck pace to the close. He consequently has too few pauses and 
rests. He and you rush up panting, and atrive breathless at the 
summit. And yet there is never any thing erratic or ungraceful_ 
about the motion of the thought or style. df there ‘be not classi- 
cal repose there is classical rapture. It is no vulgar intoxication 
—it is a debauch of nectar; it ts not a Newmarket, bat a Neme- 
an race. 

Dr. Crely’s intelectual distinction is less philosophic subtlety, 
than strong, nervous, and manly sense. This, believed with per- 
fect assurance, inflamed with passion, sarrounded with the rays 
of imagination, and pronounced with a dogmatic force and digni- 
ty peculiar to his own, constitutes the circle of his literary charac- 
ter—a circle which also includes large and liberal knowledge, but 
which has been somewhat narrowed by the influence of views, in 
our judgement, far too close and conservative. Especially, as we 
have elsewhere said, whenever he nears the French Revolution he 
loses temper, and speaks of it in a tone of truculence, as if it were 
a virulent ulcer and not a salutary blood-letting to the social sys- 
tem—the stir of a dunghill and not the explosion of a voleano—a 
few earthworms crawling out of their lair, and producing a tran- 
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sient agitation in their native mud, and not a vast Vesuvius moved 
by internal torments to cast out the central demon and with open 
mouth to appeal to Heaven. T'o Croly this revolution seems more 
a ray from hell; shooting athwart our system, than a mysterious 
part of it through which earth must roll as certainly as through its 
own shadow—night; more a retribution of unmitigated wrath 
than a sharp and sudden surgical application, seyere and salutary 
as cautery itself. Now that we have before us. a trinity of such 
revolutions, we have better ground for believing that they are no 
anomalous convulsions, but the periodical fits of a singular subject, 
whom it were far better to watch carefully and treat kindly than to 
stigmatize or assault. Bishop Butler, walking in his garden with 
his chaplain, after a long fit of silent thought, suddenly turned 
round and asked him, if he did not think that nations might get 
mad as well a individuals. What answer the worthy chaplain 
made to this question we are not igformed, but we suspect that 
few now would coincide with the opinion of the bishop. Nations 
are never mad, though often mistaken and often diseased; or if 
mad, it is a fine and terrible frenzy, partaking of the character of 
inspiration, and telling, through all its blasphemy and blood, some 
great truth otherwise a word unutterable to the nations, What 
said, through its throat of thunder, that first revolution of France? 
It said that men are men, that ‘‘God hath made of one blood all 
nations who dwell upon the face of the earth,” and it proved it, 
alas! by mingling together in one tide the blood of captains and 
of kings, of rich and poor, of bond and free: it shattered for ever 
the notion cf men being: ninepins for the pleasure of power, and 
{ showed them at the least to be gunpowder, a substance always 
dangerous, and always, if trode on, to be trode on warily. What 
said the three days of July, 1830? ‘They said, that if austere un- 
limited tyranny exceed in guilt, diluted and dotard despotism excels 
in folly, and that the contempt of a people is as effectual as its an- 
ger in subverting a throne. And what is the voice with which the 
“world is yet vibrating, as if the sun had been struck audibly and 
f stunned upon his mid-day throne? It is that, as a governing agent, 
A the days of expediency are numbered, and that henceforth not 
af power, not cunning, not conveational morality, not talent, but truth 
ha has been crowned monarch of France, and, if the great experi- 
* ment succeed, of the world.* 








* Alas! alas! This wag too evidently written in 1848, 
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Sannets. 


THE ZOLIAN HARP. 


BY FRANCIS H. RANKIN. 


I. 


Hush !—hush !—can that be sound, which thus 1 hear, 
‘ So tremulously sweet, so sofily low ; ’ 
Too weak for joy, too musical for woe, 
Which falls so faintly, gently, that the ear 
Is left to doubt its being ; ’tis so near. 
In its relationship to silence? List! 
To ye not hear it struggling to exist ? 
‘Tis conqueror. And now in wild caseer 
It rushes like a tempest fiend along : 
Now shivering with rage—still musical— 
Now shouting like a revelling bacchanmal, 
Now mimicing the syren’s softest song, 
Now rising o’er the wind’s.loud voice: anon, 
Hanging on his last kiss, to die when he is gone. 


If. 


Hark! how the chord of merry joy now rings! 
Hear how it thrills in gladness } There—’tis gope ; 
And now a sweet, sad, melancholy tone, 
Swells slowly on the air, and with it brings 
Remembrances of long los: precious things : 
Telling of wither’d hopes—affection crushed ; 
Of chill, chill hearts, that once with warm love gush’d 
Of sun-bright visions that have made them wings, 
And blown away withal to come no, more ; 
Of the young, gentle spjrit’s early blight, 
Ere the first blossom of its life was o’er, 
Too fragile to withstand the world’s hard smite— 
’Tis gone! Sinking to silence, like the wail 
Of Music’s dying spirit, on some far off gale. 


Fimt, Michigan, Oct. 1850. 
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SECRET MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


TRANSLATED FROM [HS FRERCH. 


BY HON, JACOB M. HOWARD. 





‘THERE comes a moment when we become, as it were, familiar with the canse 
‘of our affliction. After having brosen our heart, its weight presses heavily on 
‘our other faculties: We cannot speak, because we can utter nothing but sterile 
‘complaints and useless reflections ; we weep ro more, because we have exhaust. 
ed the sources of tears; and our eyes become dry and arid, like the hert of him 
who caused our teats to flow. Such was my situation towards the middle of my 
journey, when I fell asleep. Slumber; till then, had been a stranger to me, and | 
had counted the hours of the night as well as of the day: 

Madame de C*** (Princess of Ch***) came unexpectedly into my room. She 
gazed at me for a ‘long time with deep concern, but at length finding I had be- 
come more cumposed, she said—“ *Tis you—’tis you, indeed, my tender and faith. 
ful friend! Oh! ‘thanks be ‘to Heaven! I now begin to breathe. The sight of you 
restores peace ami hope to my afflicted heart.” Looking at one of my women, 
I said—“ That lady pessesses my entire confidence. We can speak.” With 
eyes suffused with tears, 1 pressedthe hand of my former friend and said— 

“Yes, the fatal blow is struck; I have no longer a husband; all my friends 
have abandoned me :—pale, anxious, agitated. they move about at each other's 
side, without even the courage to turn their looks upon me.’’”* 

“ What afflicts me most in my misfortunes, is the position of my children. 
My only anxiety is forthem. As tomyself,d quit the court without a regret; but 
my heart still cleaves to those who needed my guardian care, and I feel prepared 
to aid and protect all those who have a right to complain of the disgrace brought 
upon them by their master. The change of my fortune does not pain me. A 
grassy seat—a garden will make me hapvy enough! You know well, my friend, 
that [ can appreciate the charms of a modest and peaceful mode of life ;—you 
have witnessed it ;—but the deep ingratitude of that, man has inflicted a wound 
upon my heart, a wound that still bleeds! Among the throng of false friends 
who seem particularly deveted to me, there is not one to whom I would not have 
rendered the highest service ; and yet within a few short days, their conduct has 
destroyed all my confidence, all my esteem. Once,I would, with a feeling of 
perfect safety, have placed my hand in that of M ; now the poison of 
hatred, I regret to say, affects the purity of my intentions towards them.t+ Such,” 
continued J, is my present situation ; what is to fellow is but the distant thunder 
rumbling on the horizon. As yet, I have only seen the flash of the lightning 
continued I, in my present situation ; what is to follow 1s but the d‘stant thunder 








or 


* Bonaparte, ® is said, was displeased with Madame de la R., because, having been al- 
tached to Josephine’s servicee, she proposed to fulfill the same duties towards the En- 
press Maria Louisa. ‘* No,” said he, in an angry tone,“ she shall not. Although I am 
charged with ingratitude towards my wife, I will have no imitators—especially among the 
persons whom she has honored with her cenfidence and leaded with her fa vors.—No& 
Communicated. 


t Thie change of fortune was not so terrible to her as it would have been to inany other 
in her situation. She felt the privation of a few real advantages, but she was not tormen! 
by imaginary wants, nor bya feeling of wounded vanity. 
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rumbling on the horizon. As yet, I have only seen the flash of the lightning, and 
peace is forever banished from my breast. I feel that I am, in fact, on the brink 
of a volcanoe, or on a land agitated by frightful earthquakes. Bonaparte has 
throngs of flatterers and numerous foes. Should he be compelled to descend from 
the throne, their treatment of him will be pitiless, because they know that they 
have made him dizzy, and misied him. Often have I told him that men alwayé 
avenge themselves upon a dethroned sovereign for the humiliation and terror they 
felt in approaching him when at the height ef his powor. A courtier is the most 
irreconcilable of foes, because his hatred arises from his sense of the abasement 
to which he was compelled to submit. 

“Alas! his present triumph is thatjor pride, ambition, and vanity. I am flying 
from the scene, to conceal my grief and my fright. 

“No, No, ‘tis not for the throne, on which I was once seated by his side, that [ 
mourn; nor for the Joss of my own happiness; no ‘tis the destruction of his own. 
My first prayer has ever been to know that he was h»ppy; and to that prayer I 
joined-another, thathe mig&t owe his good fortune to Josephine alone. This 
latter being now nugatory, the first shal] be the only one my lipe shall repeat, e- 

‘yen upon my dying ded. I will speak to him only in behalf of my children. 

“ There are some humiliations of which the most wretched cannot become the 
object without being heart- broken; and yet there are some things which transpire 
in the world, which it is impossible to understand, because they pertain to private 
interest, to arrangements whichare concealed with an impenetrable veil. Pd 

Thus did I express myself, reposing my griefs on the bosom of friendship. 

I had the cons»lation (if such it were), of knowing that every one pitied me. even 
men who were the coldest and most insensible. Could I have been effected by 
anything but my own anguish, it would have been the flattering consciousness that 
my dismission from court had caused regrets even there. 

Bonaparte sought to stifle the painful memory of what he bad cone, by a journey 
to Rambouillet.* During his stay there, his faithful advisers accelerated his di- 
vorce, and at the end of three months, the marriage contract between Bonaparte 
and Jesephine was declared annulled. 

In spite of all that was odious in this catastrophe, by which my reason was tor- 
tured, my other faculties were not utterly destroyed. I received, but without any 
sign of emotion, the intelligence that my husband was about to give his hand to 
the neice of the unfortunate Queen of France, Maria Antoinette. Outraged 
though I hed been by the treatment! bad received, I felt no resentment whatever 
at this. A sudden transport, mingled with a thousand apprehensions, seized me, 
and changed the anxiety which had hitherto oppressed me, into one of another 
kind, which seemed to animate and revive me. ‘Oh,’ exclaimed I, in my heart’s 
fuilness, “may his felicity be eternal! May his new companion be to him an angel 
of peace! May that young and interesting princess, while in France pursue nv 
path but that of prosperity !” 

This illestrious all:ance certainly flattered his vanity ; so much so, even, as to 
make him overstep the bounds of prudence. But no reliance could be placed up- 


* After the separation, there” *t of the Tuilleries became deserted. People resorted thith 
er only to please the soveretg» Butshe who had so lately inspired respect and admiration 
was no longer there to be met withg and the Emperor once remarked to his Marshals, who 
Were standing around him—-** Gentlemen. we must indeed admit, (alluding to Josephine), 
that a court without ladies is a spring without 1 oses. 
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on conditions impoeed by necessity, and exacted by the foree of circumstances, 
At length, however, that imposing solemnity took place ! * Bonaparte required 
my children to occupy the front rank in the ceremony, and my daughter was 4s it 
were forced to applaud, externally. her who had, by indissoluble vows, consecrated 
perjury, and the violation ofthe most sacred legal right, 

* Whatever may have been my attachment to Bonaparte, I can never recall the 
memory of it, w.thout reproaching him for his unfeeling conduct towards Hortense. 
1 confess, that, though my thoughts were sufficiently filled with bitterness, it was 
increased when I saw my daughter constrained to subscribe to the new plan of 
life which he marked out for her. I could not, with indifference, witness the per- 
secution of my children; they were not guilty of the faults it had pleased him to 
impute to me—and yet they were, equally with myself, the victims of his policy! 

As soon as it was possible for me to do so,I hegan to cause my thoughts and re- 
flections to be presented to him, to assure him that a superior power, which I could 
not resist, had united my destiny to his; that, attracted by an irresistible charm 
which had once led me to fortune, 1 could never think of combatting his new sen- 
timents and opinions; that I should hoid it to be my rigorous duty to respect the _ 
ties he had recently formed, although [ could not help pitying the new Empress: 
Henceforth, continued I, my duty will limit me to entertain the sole desire, that 
a wiser genius may guiae your steps, and force you to pause. No! ’tis only 
with myself that I can now talk of you, and my prayer is, that you may be brought 
back, if it be still possible, to a more correct idea of true greatness. Your own 
I admit, still inspires your people with profound admiration. But, ala-! it butin 
spires me with pity, for [ loo: upon it only as a snare, laid by the hand of Provi- 
dence, to render your fall from power the more signal] and striking, and to render 
more impressive the lessons which it will furnish to kings. 

A continual revery absorbed me during the first year of my divorce. I saw my 
health every day failing, and it became manifest to al] that I was wretched indeed: 
Ana yet, the tender and prudent sympathy of some faithful friends,f and their fi 
delity in keeping my secrets. concurred,in some degree. to assuage my afflictions ; 
and at length more tranquil reflections succeeded to the impulses of despair. 
Then I was unable to conceal from myself that all was lost, even the hope of ever 
seeing Bonaparte again. 

I was one day wandering among the’flowery shrubs and under the trees which 
suspended their sweet-smelling garlands above my head, whose leaves were fall- 
ing like light snow flakes around me. I was resting myself on a grassy mound 
surrounded by a hillock, on whose summits were waving the teps of the majestic 


* Tain assured that Josephine had the curiosity to, witness the entry of Maria Louisa inte 
Paris, and that she was close by the triumphal arch, at the moment her fortunate rival was 
receiving the cogratulations of the constituted bodies. If the fact were so, what must 
have been her sufferings ! 


t Of this number was the Countess of Montesquieu, that excellent lady, who did, mot a- 
bandon Josephine in her misfortunes. As she had ceased-altogether to appear at the Tuil- 
eries, the Emperor had almost forgotten her. She passed her days chiefly at and about Mal- 
maison, leaving early in the morning. and not returning to Paris till quite fate. She thought 
however, she might accept an invitation to a ball given by the minister D*** Napoleon, 
distinguishing her among,a crowd of courtiers, presented b er to the Empress Mana Louisa, 
and pro to pay for the education of her son. She dared not refuse By accepting the 
place of governess of the King of Rome, she lost all opportunity of seeing Josephine, ™ 
which'she was deeply afflicted ; and often did this woman, who was as good a mother as 
ahe was an excellent wife, though under the gilded vaults of 'he Tuileries, recall] with a 
igh the pleasant hours she had spent with the ex-emprees at Malmaison. 
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poplars that shaded the avenue to Malmaison, The ground was clothed with the 
verdure of early summer; the sun was shining in the cloudless sky, and the air 
was loaded with perfume. The scene was vivifying, and the joy of the animate 
creation was every where vistble—in the flower. in the fitting of birds,in the gen- 
ue breathings of the zephyr; all tended to recall to my heart the memory of my 
past felicity, of the more fortunate period of my life. Ravished at the enchant 
ing and consoling spectacle, my spirit seemed to leap from its worldly woes, aud 
enjoy in full fruition the magnificence of theecene. But, alas! the picture, fresh 
and seductive as it was, was to me as if it had not been. My soul and my eyes 
were wandering aloag the route which led to St. Cloud. “Inthe days of my fe- 
licity,” said I to myself, sighing and weeping at the thought, ‘in my days of bliss, 
these trees were clothed with verdure as at present; these groves were filled with 
flowers, these fields breathed perfume.” I could not finish the thought, but with 
bitterness of spirit, compared that smiling epoch of fay life to the present pain- 
ful moment, Again, 1 cast my tear-brimming eyes towards the St. Cloud road, 
and perceived the brilliant cortege of tha Empress, on her return to Paris. She 
was alone in the midst of the pomp that surrounded her. ‘Napvleon was no; with 
her. I hoped that he might then be able to escape one moment from the eyes of 
his courtiers, and come and visit his forsaken wife. My heart throbbed at the 
thought; a secret presentiment told me I should certainly then see him, theugh 
for some months I had been comparatively quiet in my mind, having firmly resclv- 
ed to forget him forever, feeling an utter indifferemce to fortune and the schemes 
of ambition, If we are only able to control, properly, the love of fame and the im- 
pulses of ambition, we may enjoy the advanta es which they bring; otherwise 
they become the source of mental tortures which are continually renewed and 
multiplied. and finally, accompany us to the tomb. 


I was occupied by these reflections when the rapid ringing of a’small bell noti- 
fied me that I was about to receive an unaccustomed visit. A secret and extraor- 
‘ dinary feeling within me, bade me hope, hope! 
But what became of that philosophy which { was indulging a moment before 1 
I can never attain that high perfection to which my soul aspires. Human weak- 
ness will, in spite of me, steal into the humility of my fesignation ; and when I 
reflect upun the flattering and brilliast prospect which my son has lost, it is im- 
possible for me not to break out into reproaches. While I was painting a violet, 
a flower which recalled to my memory my more happy days, one of my women 
ran towards me and made a sign by plac’ng her finger on her lips. The nest 
moment [ was overpowered. I beheld my husband! He threw himself with 
transport into the arms of his old friend. On! then was | convinced that he 
could still love me: for that man redily loved me. It seemed impossible for 
him to cease gazing upon me; and his look was that of the most tender affection. 
At length, in a tone of the deepest compassion and love, he said, “ My dear Jo- 
sephine! I have always loved you—I love you still.” ‘I endeavored to effiee 
you from my heart,” said I, “and you again present yourself to me. All my ef- 
forts are useless:—to Jove you and to die is al) that remain to me !—that is my 
fate! What a future awaits me!” “ Unhappy man,” he replied, “I could 
abandon you—I have repaid your love only with cold indifference.” I pressed 
his hand withtut answering a word. Aftera long absence he had again visited 
me. He pressed me passionately to his heart, and said, ‘‘ Do you still love té, 
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on conditions impoeed by necessity, and exacted by the force of circumstances, 
At length, however, that imposing solemnity took place ! * Bonaparte required 
my children to occupy the front rank in the ceremony, and my daughter was 4s it 
were forced to applaud, externally. her who had, by indissoluble vows, consecrated 
perjury, and the violation ofthe most sacred legal right, 
* Whatever may have been my attachment to Bonaparte, I can never recall the 
memory of it, w.thout reproaching him for hia unfeeling conduct towards Hortense. 
1 confess, that, though my thoughts were sufficiently filled with bitterness, it was 
increased when I saw my daughter constrained to subscribe to the new plan of 
life which he marked out for her. I could not, with indifference, witness the per- 
secution of my children; they were not guilty of the faults it had pleased him to 
impute to me—and yet they were, equally with myself, the victims of his policy! 
As soon as it was possible for me to do so,I hegan to cause my thoughts and re- 
flections to be presented to him, to assure him that a superior power, which I could 
not resist, had united my destiny to his; that, attracted by an irresistible charm 
which had once led me to fortune, 1 could never think of combatting his new sen- 


timents and opinions; that I should hoid it to be my rigorous duty to respect the - 


ties he had recently formed, although [ could not help pitying the new Empress: 
Henceforth, continued I, my duty will limit me to entertain the sole desire, that 
a wiser genius may guiae your steps, and force you to pause. No! ’tis only 
with myself that I can now talk of you, and my prayer is, that you may be brought 
back, if it be still possible, to a more correct idea of true greatness. Your own 
{ admit, still inspires your people with profound admiration. But, ala-! it butin 
spires me with pity, for [ look upon it only as a snare, laid by the hand of Pravi- 


dence, to render your fall from power the more signal and striking, and to render 


more impressive the lessons which it will furnish to kings. 

A continual revery absorbed me during the first year of my divorce. I saw my 
health every day failing, and it became manifest to al! that I was wretched indeed‘ 
Ana yet, the tender and prudent sympathy of some faithful friends,} and their fh 
delity in keeping my secrets. concurred, in some degree. to assuage my afflictions ; 
and at length more tranquil reflections succeeded to the impulses of despair. 
Then I was unable to conceal from myself that all was lost, even the hope of ever 
seeing Bonaparte again. 

I was one day wandering among the‘flowery shrubs and under the trees which 
suspended their sweet-smelling garlands above my head, whose leaves were fall- 
ing like light snow flakes around me. I was resting myself on a grassy mound 
surrounded by a hillock, on whose summits were waving the tops of the majestic 


* Tain assured that Josephine had the curiosity to, witness the entry of Maria Louisa into 
Paris, and that she was close by the triumphal arch, at the moment her fortunate rival was 
receiving the cogratulations of the constituted bodies. If the fact were so, what must 
have been her sufferings ! 


t Of this number was the Countess of Montesquieu, that excellent lady, who did, mot a 
bandon Josephine in her misfortunes. As she had ceased-altogether to appear at the Tuil- 
cries, the Emperor had almost forgotten her. She passed her days chiefly at and about Mal- 
maison, Jeaving early in the morning. and not returning to Paris till quite fate. She thought 
however, she might accept an tn vitation to a ball given by the minister D* * * a 
distinguishing her among,a crowd of courtiers, presented t er to the Empress Mania Louisa, 
and p to pay for the education of her son. She dared not refuse By accepting the 
place of governess of the King of Rome, she lost all opportunity of seeing Josephine, 
which'she was deeply afflicted ; and often did this woman, who was as good a mother as 
ahe was an excellent wife, though under the gilded vaults of ‘he Tuileries, recal] with a 
Sigh the pleasant hours she had spent with the ex-emprees at Malmaison. 
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poplars that shaded the avenue to Malmaison, The ground was clothed with the 
verdure of early summer; the sun was shining in the cloudless sky, and the alr 
was loaded with perfume. The scene was vivifying, and the joy of the animate 
creation was every where vistble—in the flower. in the ihitting of birds,in the gen- 
ule breathings of the zephyr; all tended to recall to my heart the memory of my 
past felicity, of the more fortunate period of my life. Ravished at the enchant- 
ing and consoling spectacle, my spirit seemed to leap from its worldly woes, aud 
enjoy in full fruition the magnificence of theecene. But, alas! the picture, fresh 
and seductive as it was, was to me as if it had not been. My soul and my eyes 
were wandering aloag the route which led to St. Cloud. “Inthe days of my fe- 
licity,” said I to myself, sighing and weeping at the thought, ‘in my days of bliss, 
these trees were clothed with verdure as at present; these groves were filled with 
flowers, these fields breathed perfume.” I could not finish the thought, but with 
bitterness of spirit, compared that smiling epoch of fny life to the present pain- 
ful moment, Again, 1 cast my tear-brimming eyes towards the St. Cloud road, 
and perceived the brilliant cortege of the Empress, on her return to Paris. She 
was alone in the midst of the pomp that surrounded her. ‘Napoleon was no; with 
her. I hoped that he might then be able to escape one moment from the eyes of 
his courtiers, and come and visit his forsaken wife. My heart throbbed at the 
thought; a secret presentiment told me I should certainly then see him, theugh 
for some months I had been comparatively quiet in my mind, having firmly resclv- 
ed to forget him forever, feeling an utter indifference to fortune and the schemes 
of ambition. If we are only able to control, properly, the love of fame and the im- 
pulses of ambition, we may enjoy the advanta’es which they bring ; otherwise 
they become the source of mental tortures which are continually renewed and 
multiplied. and finally, accompany us to the tomb. 


I was occupied by these reflections when the rapid ringing of a‘small bell noti- 
fied me that I was about to receive an unaccustomed visit. A secret and extraop- 
‘dinary feeling within me, bade me hope, hope! 
But what became of that philosophy which { was indulging a moment before 1 
I can never attain that high perfection to which my soul aspires. Human weal- 
ness will, in spite of me, steal into the humility of my fesignation ; and when [ 
reflect upun the flattering and brilliast prospect which my son has lost, it is im- 
possible for me not to break out into reproaches. While I was painting a violet, 
a flower which recalled to my memory my more happy days, one of my women 
ran towards me and made a sign by plac’ng her finger on her lips. The next 
moment [ was overpowered. I beheld my husband! He threw himself with 
transport into the arms of his old friend. On! then was | convinced that he 
could still love me: for that man redily loved me. It seemed impossible for 
him to cease gazing upon me; and his look was that of the most tender affection. 
At length, in a tone of the deepest compassion and love, he said, “ My dear Jo- 
sephine! I have always loved you—I love you still.” ‘I endeavored to effiee 
you from my heart,” said I, “and you again present yourself to me. All my ef- 
forts are useless: —to Jove you and to die is al] that remain to me '!—that is my 
fate! What a future awaits me!” “Unhappy man,” he replied, “I could 
xbandon you—I have repaid your love only with cold indifference.” I pressed 
his hand withtut answering a word. After a long absence he had again visited 
me. He pressed me passionately to his heart, and said, ‘‘ Do you still love mé, 
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excellent and good Josephine? Do you still love me, in spite of the relations | 
have coatracted and which have separated me from you? But they have not 
banished you from my memory!” , 

At this moment | conceived a feeble hope that my husband’s ccnfidence in me 
was about to be restored ; and yet, had not my doom been pronounced ? could | 
forget it!—There was a brief pause; and this relieved me. This fleeing mo- 
ment of tranquillity was but the deep and foreboding calm which foretells, to the 
people of America, the approaching hurricane. 

He took my hand and kissed it with transport. 

“ Sire!” said I.— Cali me Bonaparte,” said he ; “ speak to me, my beloved, 
with the same freedom, the same familiarity as ever.” “ Bonaparte,” I then 
continued; “you are brought back to me by some protecting genius, some spirit’ 
ever ready to warn you of the danger which threatens you! Listen! You have 
filled the world with your glory 3 you have reached the summit of greatness , let 
this satisfy you. You think you hive mounted every step of fortune’s ladder,and 
yet there is one”— 

“ Yes, Josephine,” he exclaimed, with eyes beaming with pleasure and hope, 
“yes, it still remains to me to take one more step. Your words are to me a pro. 
phetic promise, since ’tis thou thyself, my tender and beloved friend, who stil! 
deigns to make it a subject of reflection.” 

“ Do we understand each other, Bunaparte ?” said I. “ You can accomplish 
that only by giving peace to your peopie. For such a man as Bonaparte ought 
to make himself eternally glorious and beloved by closing the temple of Janus.— 
Then will you ensure the lasting good of the people subject to your domin- 
ion ” 

“ That is your opinion, Josephine. There will be always time for that,” 

Still, urged on by an indefinable sensation, I exclaimed, “ Bonaparte has good 
fortune fascinated you? You govern France ; half of Europa trembles at your 
name; powerful monarchs buy your friendship ; but Jike the poorest man in the 
world, you are master- only of the passing mo'vent and have no power over the 
future. Everything is subject to destiny, which overthrows the greatest empises 
and brings even worlds to an end. Do you wish my friend, to see a striking e1- 
ample of it ?—Listen once more to Josephine. 

“ An author osce published a book with a singular tithe. This book was ea- 
titled “ Subterranean Rome,” a title full of instruction and truth, which impses- 
sed itself even upon the external senses, that there was a buried Rome, the im- 
age of what the living one wasto become. This picture Bonaparte, should pro- 
duce a powerful efiect on your grandeur-loving mind. {!t will render you, for 4 
moment at least. a philosopher; for I perceive that you understand the force of 
the sublime illustration. Yes, that picture reveals another France, not the pre- 
seat France you now behold, composed of grand dignitaries, generals, heads of 
fami ies; ali this is but the surface of France. But it exhibits to you, the inters- 
wi state of France, Sublerranean France: for there is another France under ow 
feet. Let us descend to it~—go dewn—pass amorg the tombs which are in the 
besom of the earth ;—lift up. the stones.—What de we see? What inhabitant. 
good God !—What citizens !—what monarchs !—what an empire. You will have 
time to think of this! —Bonaparte ! the most absolute man never yet could say 
that he would bring his undertakings to aclose. ou dare affirm it! You, whe 
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depend upon every one around you— You whose ruin is doomed by thousands of 
men as cunning as they are wicked !” 

«“ Excellent woman,” said he, “ that’s my motive for imposing fetters upon al 
my fues. 1 am about to strike the last blow; it must decide the fAte of Europe. 
The deseendant of Peter the Great is about to submit to the laws which Na- 
poleon shall see fit to impose upon him. You see, Josephine, I am mounting stilé 
higher on the ladder !”’ 

“« Still higher,’ great God !—alas,what demon inspires you?—how easy could it 
be for you to be happy and secure! Renounee the war with Russia.” 

“J cannot follow your advice.” 

“< Bonaparte, should you trust to my affection—should you have confidence in 
my heart, yor would certainly be more happy, aud pezlmps less wise. Pardon 
my anxiety,” said I sorrowfully ; “ but remember, your misfortunes will soon be 
at their flood.” 

Alas! Reason pleads im vain when passion calculates. Those whom she di- 
rects, infect every body else ; silence is guilt; calmness sedition. 

Bonaparte soon disappeared, and I heard nothing but the sound of his retiring 
footsteps. Oh! how quickly does.everything take place upon earth ! 

1 had made myself drunk, for one brief moment. with the most charming illu- 
sions; I had once more felt the pleasure of being loved. Again, reflection suc- 
eeeded to these raptures, and] presumed te lift the veil of hope.* But my illu- 
sion soon, vanished. The Empress Maria Louisa was about to become a mother, 
and the day when all France seemed to exult at this event, Josephine, alone, sad 
and forsaken at Malmaison, had no other consolation than tears, and no ether’ 
arms but philosophy. She said to herself :— 


‘* Here, haggard discontent still haunts my view ; 
‘The sombre genius reigns in every pla.e.” 





SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHARACTER. 





BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 





THE OLD SQUIBE. 





The old squire, or,‘in other words, the squire ef the old school, is: the eldest 
berm of Jobn Bull; he is. the“ very moral of him ;“ as like him as pee to pea. 
He has a tolerable share of his good: qualities ; and as for his prejudicee—oh 
they ase his meat and drink and the very clothes he wears. He is made up of pre- 
jtdices—he is covered all over with them. Theyre the staple of his .dreams; 
they garnish his dishes, they spice his cap, they enter into his very prayers, and 
they make his will altogether. His oaks and elma.im his park, aud in his woods 
they are sturdy timbers, in troth’ and gnarled and knotted to some purpose,, for 
they have stood for centuries; but what are they to the towering upshootsof his 


* Josephine, at a masqued ball given at court, addressed Maria Louisa. She was dversed 
on domino. She @eceived many persons by repeatedly changing hercolors: but she was 
not kaown, save to the Emperor, who was greatly amused by the part she acted. 
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prjudices? Oh, they are mere wands ! If he has not stood for centuries, his 
prejudices have; for they have come down from generation to generation with 
the family and the estate. They have ridden, to use another figure, like the Old 
Man of the Sea, ou the shoulders of his ancestors, and have skipped from those 
of one ancestor to those of the next ; and there they sit on his own most yep. 
erable, well-fed comfortable, ancient, and gray-eyed prejudices, as familiar 4 
their seat as the collar of his coat. He would take cold without them ; to part 
with them would be the death of him. So! don’t go too near—don’t let us alarm 
them ; for, in truth, they bave had insults, and met with impertinences of late 
years, and have grown fretful and cantankerous in their old age. Nay, horrid rad. 
icals have not hesitated, in this wicked generation, to aim sundry deadly blows at 
them ; and it has been all that the old squire has been able to do to protect them, 
Then. 


You need not rub them backwards like a cat, 
If you would see them spirt and spar, le up. 


You have only to give’ one look atthem, and they will appear to all in bristles 
and fury, like a nest of porcupines. 

The old squire, like his father, isa sincere lover and & most hearty hater. 
What does he love? Oh, he loves the country—’tis the unly country on the 
earth that is worth calling a country ; and he loves the constitution. Butdon’t 
ask him what itis, unles you want to test the hardness of his walk ing-stick ; it is 
the constitut.on, the finest thing in the world, and all the better for being, like 
the Athanasian creed, a mystery. Of what use is it that the mob should under- 
stand it? It is our glorious coustitution—that is enough. Are yov not conten- 
ted to feel how good it is, without going to peer into its very entrails, and perhaps 
ruin it, like an ignorant fellow putting his hand into the works ofaclock? Are 
you not contented to let the sun shine on you? Do you want to go up and see 
what it is made of? Well, then, it is the constitution—the finest thing in the 
world ; and, goed as the country is, it would be good for nothing without it, no 
more than a hare would without stuffing, or a lantern without a candle, or the 
church without the steeple or the ring of bells. Well,he loves the constitution, 
as he ought to do ; for has it net done well for him and his ferefathers? And has 
it not kept the mob in their places, spite of the French Revolution? And taken 
care of the Natioral Debt? And has it not taught us all to “ fear God ana honor 
the king ;” and give the family estate to him, the church to his brother Ned, ahd 
put Fred and George into the army and navy ? Could there possibly be a better 
vanstitution, if the Whigs could bnt let it alene with their Reform Bills ? And, 
therefore, as he most feasonably loves the dear. old, mysterious, and benevolent 
constitution to distraction, and places it in the region of bis veneration somewhere 
im the seventh heaven itself, so he hates every body and thing that hates it. 

He hates Frenchmen because he loves his country, and thinks we are dreadfully 
degenerated that we do not nowadays find some cause, as the wisdom of our ab- 
cestors did, to pick a quarrel with t hem,and give them a good drubbing. Is not 
ail our glory made up of beating the French and the Dutch? Anti what is to be- 
come of history, and the army and the fleet, if we go on this way 7? He does not 
stop to consider that the army, at least, thrives as well with peace as war; that# 
continues to increase ; that it eats, drinks, and sleeps as well, and dresses better 
and livesa great deal more easily and comfortably in peace than in war. But, 
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then what is to become of history, and the drubbing of the French ? Who may, 
however, possibly die of “ envy and admiration of our glorious constitution.” 

The old squire loves the laws of England ; that is, all the laws that ever were 
passed by kings, lords, and commons, especially if they have been passed some 
twenty years, and he has had to-administer them. ‘The poor-law and the game- 
law, the impressment act, the law of primogeniture, the law of capital punish _ 
ments ; all kind ef private acts for the inclosure of commons ; turnpike acts, stamp 
acts, and ac ts of all sorts ; he loves and venerates them all, for they are part and 
parcel of the statute law of England. Asa matter of course, he hates most relig_ 
iously all offenders against such acts. ‘The poor are a very good sort of people 
nay, he has a thorough and hereditary liking for the poor, ani they have sundry 
doles and messes of soup from the Hall, as they had in his father’s time, so long 
as they go to church, and don’t happen to be asleep there when he is awake him- 
self; and don’t come upon the parish, or send bastards there ; so long as they take 
off their hats with all due reverence, and open gates when they see him coming 
But if they presume to go to the Methodists’ meeting, of toa Radical club, or 
complain of the price of bread, which is a grievous sin against the agricultural 
interest ; or to poach, which is all crimes in one—if they fall into any of these 
sins, oh, then, they are poor devils indeed! ‘Thendoes the worthy old squire hate 
all the brood of them most righteously ; for what are they but Atheists, Jacobips 
Revolutionists, Chartists, rogues and vagabonds ? With what a frown he scowls 
of them as he meets them in one of the narrow old lanes, returning from some 
camp meeting or other ; how he expects every dark night to hear of ricks being 
burnt, or himself shot. How does he tremble for the safety of the country while 
they are at large ; and with what satisfaction does he granta warrant to bring 
them before him sand, as a matter uf course, how joyfully, spite of all pleas and 
protestations of innocence, does he commit;them to the treadmill, or the county 
jail, for trial at the quarter sessions. 

Of course the old squire loves the church. Why, it is ancient, and that is 
enough of itself; but, beside that, ali the wisdom of his ancestors belonged to it. 
His great-great-uncle was a bishop; his wife’s grandfather was a dean; he has 
the presentation of the living, which is now in the hands of his brother Ned ; and 
he has himselfall the great tithes which, in the days of popery, belonged to it. 
He loves it all the better, because he thinks that the upstart dissenters want to 
pull it down ; and he hates all upstarts. And what! Is it not the church of the 
queen, and the ministers, and ali the nobility, and of all the old families! Itia 
the only religion for a gentleman, and, therefore, it is his religion. Would the 
dissenting minister hob-nob with him as cotifortably over the after-dinner bottle 
as Ned does, and play a rubber as comfortably with him, and let him swear a com- 
fortable oath now and then? Tis not tobe supposed. Besides, of what family 
is this dissenting minister? Wheré does, he spting from? At what university 
did he graduate? *T'won’t do for thé old squire. No! the clerk, the sexton, and 
the very churchwatdens of the time being, partake, in his eye, of the time-tried 
sancity of the good old church, and are bound up in the bundle of his affec- 
tions, . 

These are a fw of che old squire’s likings and antipathies, which are just ae 
much part of himself. zs the entail is of his inheritance. 

But the old squire is not without his troubles. In his serious judgment all the 
world is degenerating. The nation is running headlong to ruin. ~ Lord, how 
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different it was in my time!” Is his constant exclamation. ‘The world is noy 
completely turned topsy-turvy. Here is the Reform Bill, the New Peor-jay 
_ which though it does make sharp wors among the rogues and vagabonds, yet hay 
sorely shorn the authority of magistrates. Here are the New Game-laws, Repeal 
of the Corn-laws, and the Navigation-laws ; new books, all trash and Nonsense ; 
and these harom-scarum railroads, cutting up the country and making it dangerous 
to be riding out any where. “Just,” says he, “as a sober gentleman is riding 
quietly by the side of his wood, bang! goes that “hell-in-harness,” a steam-ep. 
gine, past. Up goes the horse, down goes the rider toa souse in the ditch, and; 
broken collar bone.” 
Then all the werld is now renning a}l over the continent, learning all sorts of 
Frenchified airs and fashions and notions, and beggaring themselves into the bar. 
gain. He never set foot on the beggarly, frog-eating Continent—not he! It wa 
thought enough to live at home, and eat good roast beef, and sing “Go 
save the King,”’ in his time; but now a man.is jooked vpon.as a mere clown who 
has notrun so far round the world that he can seldom ever find his way back again 
to his estate, but stops shcrt in London, where.all the extravagance and nonsense 
in creation are concentrated, to help our mad gentry out of their wits and their 
money together, The o!d squire groans here in earnest; for his daughter, who 
has married Sir Benjamin Spankitt, and his son Tom, who has married the Lady 
Babara Ridemdown: are as mad as the rest of them. 
Of Tom, the young squire, we shall take a more complete view anon. But 
there is another of the old squire’s troubles yet to be noticed, and that is the 
shape of an upstart. One of the worst features of the times is the growth aud 
spread of upstarts. Old families going down, as well as old customs, and new 
people, who are nobody, taking their places. Old estates, bought up—notby 
the old gentry, who are scattering their money in London, and among al the gris- 
ning monsieurs, mynheers, and signores, on. the frogifiéd continent, but by the 
soap boilers and sugar-bakers of London. The country gentry, he avers, have 
been fools enough to spend their money in London, and now the people they 
have spent itamong are coming and buying up all the estates about them. Ask 
him, as you rice out with him by the side of come great wood or venerable pari. 
“ What old family lives there ?” “Old family !” he exclaims, with an air of angry 
astonishment; “ old family! Wheredo yousee old families nowadays? That 
is Sir Peter Post, the great horse-racer, who was a stable-boy not twenty yearn 
ago; «nd that great brick house onthe hill there is the seat of one of the grea! 
Barings, who have madé money enough among the bulls and bears tw by upth 
estates of half the foolshereabout. But that is nothing: I can assure you, menare 
living in halls and abbeys in these parts, who began their lives in butchers’ shops 
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It might, however, be tolerated that merchants and lawyers, stock-jobbers, and 
even sugar-bakers and soap-boilers, should buy up the old houses ; but the most 
grievious suisance, and perpetual thorn in the old squire’s side, is Abel Grundy, the 
son of an old wheelright, who,’ by dint of his father’s saving and his own shard 
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ness, has grown into a man of substance under the squire’s own nose. Abel begat Warm 
by buying odds and ends of jands and seattered cottages, which did not attract tie teres 
squire’s notice ; till at length, a farm being to be sold, which the squire meant # ing, e 
have, and.did not fear any opponent, Abel Grundy bid for it and bought it, striking Rnive 
the old steward actually dumb with astonishment ; and then it was found. thet! to Jay 
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the scattered lots which Grundy had. been buying up, lay on one side or other of 
his farm,aad mide a mostimposing whole. To mike bad worse, Grundy, instead - 
of taking of his hat when he met the old squire, begin now to lift up his own head 
sery high; builta grand house on the land plump opposite to the squire’s hall, 
gates; has brought a grand wife—a rich citizen’s daughter; set upa smart car- 
nage ;and as the oldsquire is riding out on his old horse Jacx, with his groom 
behind him, ona roan pony witha whitish mane and tail, the said groom having 
his master’s great coat strapped to his back, as he always has oa such occasions, 
drives past with a.dash and a cool impudence;,that are most astonishing 

‘Ebe oaly comfort that the,old sqnire has in the case is talking of the fellow’s 
low origin. “ Only to think,” says he, “that this fellow’s father hadn’t even wood, 
enough to mike a wheel-barrow: till my family helped him; and I have seen this. 
scoundrel himself scraping manure in the high roads, before he went to the vil- 
lage school in.the morning, with his toes peeping out of his shoes, and his shirt 
hanging like a rabbit’s tail out of his ragged trowsers ; and now the puppy talks of 
‘my carriage,” and “my footman,” and says that “he,and his lady purpose to 
spend the wiater in the town, meaning London !”’ 

Wagsta't laughs atthe squire’s little criticism on Abet Grundy, andjshakes his 
head; but he can not shake the chagrin out of the old gentleman’s heart. Abel 
Grualy’s,wpstart greatness will be the death of the oLD, sQuIRE. 





POETRY. 





BY DR. CHANRKING.. 





Portry,, fur fromsinjuring society, is one of the great instruments ofrefinement? 
andexaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a respite frum 
depressed cares, and awakens the consciousness of its efficacy with what is pure 
and noble. In its legitimate and highest efforts it has the same tendency and 
aim w.th Christianity; that is, to spirttualize ournature. Poetry has a natural al- 
liance with our best affections. Its. great tendency and purpose is to carry. the 
mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life, to lift into 
a purer element, and to breathe in it amoreprofuund ard generous emotion. Lt 
reveals to us theloveliness of nature,brings-back the freshness of eariy feeiings 
revives the relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched. the enthusaism.whieh 
warmed the spring-time-of our being, rd@ines-youthful love, strengthens our in- 
terest in human nature by vivid. delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feel- 
lag, expands our sympathies over all classes off society, knitsus by new ties with 
tniversal being:.and}.through the brightness of ite prophetic visions, helps faith 


to lay hold on the future life. 
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Che Snottiry. . 





ig! 

eh 

Tell me, ye winged winds, | 

That round my pathway roaf, ob 

ze not know some spot 

here mortals weep no more ; et 

Some lone and pleasant dell, 80 

Some valley in the west, th 

Where free from toil and pain, : 

The weary soul may rest ? ca 

The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, th 
And sighed for pity as it answered, “ No.” 

aa 

Tell me thou mighty deep, . | 

Whose billows round me play, De 


Know’st thou some favored sput, 
Seme island far away. ' 
Where weary man may find the 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? jee 
The loud waves roaring in perpetual flow, ~ | 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer, “ No.” 


pul 

And thot, serenest thoon, ed 
That, with such holy face, ter 
Wost Jook upon the world fai 
ai 


Asleep to night’s embrace ; 
Tell me, in all thy round, of 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
here miserable man : 


Might find a happief Jot? tho 
Behind a cloud the moon Withdrew in wo 3 ait 
And a voice sweet but sad, responded, “ No.” 

gro 
Tell me, my sacred soul, 

O, tell me, hope and faith, 

Jy there ng festing-place 2 

From surrow, sin, and death ? rea 

Is there no happy spot 
. Where mortals may be blessed, pla 
here grief may find a balm, pro 

And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mottil® given -“ 
Wav’d their bright wings and whispered, “ Yes, in Heaven! suc 

rati 
are 
chi 
and 
5 lars 
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hile 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT READING. 





BY REV. WM. F. CLARKE, LONDON, C. W. 





By “light reading,” we mean the perusal of novels and romances, very com- 
monly, and we think, properly denominated “ hght literature.” This general des- 
ignation seems quite appropriate, as these publications are of a frothy, volatile 
character; having Jittle that is solid or substantial to recommend them. 

The press literally teems at the present day, with such literature as thie. The 
shops of fhost boeksellers contain an immense quantity and almost endless vari- 
ety of it, It is cheapened so as to be within the reach of the poorest members of 
society: And so extensively is it patronized, that you will often find the novel in 
the cottage where no other production of the press is to be met with; while you 
can scarcely enter a drawing or sitting room, without encountering a host of 
these eflusions of a perverted fancy.. Nor is it uncommon tu find them admitted 
as welcome guests even iato the families of professing Christians 

It is well, then, to look at the influence of light reading, and press the inquiry, — 
Does it tend to the intellectual and moral imprevement of thoge who indulge im 
it? Weare decidedly of the opinion that its effects are highly deleterious ; and 
therefore affectionately invite the attention of the readers of the Miscellany, par- 
ticularly the youthful part of them, to the following censiderations on thie sub- 
ject. 

1, “ Light reading ” is almost entirely fictitious in ite character. Most of these 
publications are purely imaginative ; and in those prefaced by the remark, “ found- 
ed on fact,” there is a strange, and frequently,a wild admixture of fact and fiction, 
tending, at the very least, to confuse the mind, and render the memory an un- 
faithful recorder of the events of history. Now truth is the appropriate aliment 
of the human mind. Mere ficticn, however enchanting, leaves the same effect 
upoa the mind, of which we are conscious when, on awaking from sleep, our 
thoughts revert to “ the visiens of the night,” and we sweep all away as useless 
cobwebs of fancy, exclaiming,‘ itisonlya dream’”’ Totake the very lowest 
ground, then, the reading of such werks is unprofitable. 


They “ lead to bewilder, aad dazzle to blind.” 


2.“ Light reading” induees an unhealthy mental excitement. Every nove, 
reader is well aware of this fact. Just in proportion to the glow of genius, and 
play of imagination possessed by the writer, will be the degree of excitement 
produced by his well-told tale of romantie scenes, thrilling occurrences, “ hair- 
breadth escapes,” wonderful adventures, bewitching bewuty, tragic murder, and 
successful or unsuccessful love. The mind is positively spell-bound; such a nar- 
rative commenced, cannot be laid aside without a painful struggle; the feelings 
are wrought up to the highest pitch; and the whole soul 1s on fire, with a mis- 
chievous excitement. Then there is a subsequent reaction. Mental lassitude 
and insanity inevitably follow this undue stimulation. In some striking particu- 
lars, the effect of this species of reading upon the*mind, is very similar to the in- 
fluence of alcohol’on the human system. There is at first the same pleasing ex- 
hileration which gradually increases, asfdeeper draughts are swallowed, to high 
and uncontroljable excitement, and is followed by a depression exactly propor- 
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tioned to the degree of unnatural stimulation resorted to. Just‘as there are pro. 
per nutriment and refreshment for the body, so are there for the mind, but light 
literature does not furnish them. 

5. “ Light reading” tends to enervate the mental powers. The mind like the 
body, is invigorated and benefitted by proper exercise. Task its energies ina |e. 
gitimate manner, and you increase and improve them. But just as dissipation 
weakens the body, and health is sure to be destroyed by the plentiful use of 
sweetmeats and stimulants, so is the mind disordered and weakened by light lit. 
erature. The greedy devourer of “the last new novel,’ 1s intellectually, a mere 
driveller. The habit we are referring to, never yet made er helped to.make ; 
single sober, profound thinker, There is not'a greater contrast between the strong, 
bony, muscular arm of the laboring farmer or mechanic, and that of the effeni. 
nate man of pleasure, than there is between the intellect fed with truth, and ha. 
bituuted to investigate, reason and form independent conclusions, and the mind 
whose energies are frittered away'upon novels and romances. 


4. “Light reading” urifits for the every day duties of life. It fills the head 


with day-dreams; peoples the imagination with a motley group of unreal beings. 


fosters the tendency to wrial castle building; makes young people in love while 
scarcely in their teens; is an excellent preparative for the ball room, the card ta- 
ble, and the theatre—but a miserable one for the ‘sober realities of life. Aching 
after a personal experience of something romantic and wonderful, the novel rea- 
der leathes the simple routine of things in the domestic circle, and is lost in an 
ideai world filled with ghosts, fairies,'knights, heroes, cupids,and ai] that 1s mar- 
veilous and enchanting. How unfit fir the interesting relations of wife and mo- 
ther, is the novel reading Miss! How unfit for the actual business of life, for the 
headship of a family, and. for the varied responsibilities of soeiety, is the young 
man who, as he walks the streets, sits in his office, or plies his haadicraft, is 
dresming over and over again the last work of fiction that chained and bewitched 
his intoxicated fancy!! Light literature, by its magic aris, conjures up a world 
whose scenery, inhabitants, occupations and pleasures all tend to disqualify for 
the real world in which we are called to play our part. 


5. “Light reading” consumes a vast amount of time that ean be employed ins 
far more profitable manner. Novel readers seldom consicer what a sacrifice of 
time is occasioned by their fascinating indulgence. The mind becomes rivetted 
and the attention chained, so that hour after hour pasees by unheeded, and very 
often does the midnight lamp shed its dim light over the bewitching page, and 
tire still excited countenance of the half unconscious reader. What real profit 
does ail this consumption of time yield? Little indeed! Time has been whiled 
away and its tediousness beguiled; there has been amusement, but no solid im- 
provement. What a sad waste of the precious “stuff that life is made of!” How 
much better might it have been oecupied! 

6. “ Light reading” is cften positively and directiy pernicious in its influence. 
Much of this kind of literature leaves a trace of evil upon the soul that can hard- 
ly ever be effaced. How often, for example, is virtue caricatured, and vice deck- 
ed in robes of light, in these works?) What a code of morals would that be 
which should be compiled from the mass of our novels and romances? Wouldit 
not be that which the profligate, the gambler and the libertine delight to observe! 
It is the professed intention of novelists to decry vice and recommend virtue, 
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butfew of them really do this. The vicious characters they introduce dre ust- 
ally adorned with some remarkable intellectual or moral qualities that go far tow- 
ards compensating for their obliquities in other respects. Abominable corruptions 
are often made mere foibles and infirmities, and even in those instvces in which 
sin is held up in its native deformity, the well known lines of Pope are but too 
applicable, — 

“‘ Vice isa creature of, such*hateful mien, 
As te be hated, needs but to be seen ; 


seen too oft, familiar, with her face, 
W®first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Not a few of these works are undisguisedly immoral, andthe influence of the ma- 
jority of them is by no means genialto virtue. Says a distinguished writer, “1 
believe a single page ‘may be selected from Byron, which has done more hurt to 
the mind and heart of the young, than all his writings have ever done good.”"— 
The treatment true religion usually meets with in such works, is any thing but 
such as is calculated to recommend it either to young or old. The religion in 
novels is of the most fashionable kind—that which is perfectly compatible with 
a life of worldly pleasure, extravagance aud folly; while “pure and undefiled re- 
lig'on—before God and the Father,”-is generally the subject of contempt and 
ridicule. 

The peace of many a-happy family has been blasted for ever, as the result of 
these pernicious productions. By inflaming the imagination, causing a precocious 
developement of the passions, and obliterating the distinctions between vice and 
virtue, the way has been paved for seductions, elopemenis, gambling, intemper- 
ance, and every form of sin, Even the murderer on'the scaffold has been known 
to attribute his infamy and ruin to the withering influence of the works under 
consideration. 

For these, and other reasons that might be ‘urged, we would whisper a word of 
earnest caution in the youthful ear, and could we sound a note of warning loud 
enough to 1everberate through the whole country, we would say to old and young 
“be not ensnared by light reading.” 

It is often urged in defence of this class of works that they “cultivate the im- 
agination, teach the mind to soar, make one familiar with the beauties of Jan- 
guage; and sometimes inculcate good moral lessons.’”’ But there are better 
schools for the intellect and the fancy, for the mind and the heart than the drea- 
my bowers of Byron and Bulwer. The facts of science are quite as interesting 
as the vagaries of fiction, There is no lack of historical and other works arrayed 
in all-the charms of which our language boasts. And far purer and more iinpres- 
sive moral lessons can be learnt elsewhere. 

Will those devotees of “ light reading,” who have read the foregoing remarks, 
pause, ere they cut the leaves of another new novel, and prepare to peruse it, just 
long enough to ponder fairly and fully our objections to their favorite habit, and 
find reasons that conscience shall commend and their better judgment approve ere 


they decide on indulging it longer ? 
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Ghe Spirits of the Dead. 


BY E. D. NEWBERRY: 








In dream I gazed o’er Egypt’s sands, 
And wondering, saw where proudly stands 
A pile that mocks at time’s rough hand 

I entered at its half filled door, 

And trod along its marble floor, 

And saw around, the dead of yore ; 

Then in its echoing vaults I said, 

Ye spirits of the ancient dead, 

Say, whither, whither have ye fled 7 


I gazed on Dante’s lowly tomb, 

And thought upon his dreary doom, 

Kach bud-hope crushed long ere its bloom ; 
I saw where haughty Byron died, 

And viewed the grave of Scotland’s pride, 
And heard the wailing winds that sighed 
’Round Shakspeare’s grave, and then I said, 
Ye spirits of the poets dead. 

Say, whither, whither have ye fled ? 


I stood o’er France’s hero’s grave, 

And heard the roaring of the wave, 

That ceaseless, moaneth fer the brave ;, 
I saw where Grecian heroes lie, 

And viewed Rome’s monuments so high 
reg! mew gazed with tearful eye, 

On Taylor’s tomb, and then I anid, 

Ye spirits of the warriors dead, 

Say, whither, whither have ye fled ? 


I stood beneath the cypress’ shade, 
Where rests the lovely grecian maid, 

And saw where Egypt’s Queen was hid; 
I viewed the tombs, where, calm repose 
The sweet, the heavenly forms of those 
More lovely than the blushing rose 

‘Fhat decks their graves‘and then I said, 
Ye spirits of the lovely dead, 

Ah! whither, whither have ye fled ? 


Oace more I sought my childhood’s home, 
No more to dare the wild wave’s foam, 
Nor in far distant lands to roam ; 

I sought the solemn church-yard’s shade, 
And as aJong its waJs I strayed, 

I saw where much loved friends were laid, 
And then with choking voice | said, 

Ye spirits of the friendly dead, 

Oh! tell me whitl.er ye have fled ? 


1 stood abpve the grave, where lay 

A lovely sister, snatched away 

In the, bright morning of her day ; 

I saw weep.ng willow wave. 
With solemn sighing o’er the grave 
Of those, who, e’en, my being gave, 
And then with streaming eyes I said, 
Ye spirits of my kindred dead, . 

O whither, tell me, have ye fled ? 
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I ceased, and then I heard a sound 

From Egypt’s pile, that echoed round 

This earth, where tomb ef man is found, 

While hero’s grave, and poet’s urn, 

And beauties, friends, and all in turn, 

Re-echoed back the accents stern, . 
Which in sepulchral cadence said, 

Here rest the low and lofty dead, 

And hither have their spirits fled ! 


Tis false, I cried, for ye de hold 

Within your darksome dreary fold, 

Nought save their clay, their earthly mould ; 
There rests the dusé of all mankind, 

The rich, the proud, the poor, the blind ; 
But where. oh where’s the immortal mind ? 
Tell me, oh grave, I mournful said, 

Where rests the epirits of the dead, 

And whither, whither have they fled ? 


It answered not, but lo} in air, 

I saw religions form so fair, 

Which, un-upheld, seemed poising there, 
She points up to the glorious skies, 

And in delightful accents cries, 

Take wings of faith oh man, and rise 
Above these doubts—this gloomy dread— 
Still live the spirits of the dead, 

And to the eternal world have fled! 


Actober, 1850. 





On the Death of a Friend. 





P BY MARTHA M. JACOBS. 





Meet we no more upon the shores of time, 
Oh friend so loved and lovely—mine no more— 
Gone from us hast thou, to that happier clime, 
Where those who wept on earth, their sorrows o’er, 
Smile at earth’s grief and pain. Not yet wilt thou 
Smile at the bitter tears that flow for thee, 
Or cease to share her grief who bendeth now 
Over thy grave in sorrowing memory. 
Say, in that brighter land canst thou forget 
The love that would have been immortal here, 
Forever vanished are the thoughts so dear, 
Of happy days and eves when we have met. 

* If earthly love dies in that purer air, 
Thy paradise with thee I’d never share, - 


Centreville, Aug. 1850. 
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[cP As a new volume is to commence with the January No. we wish all whose 
time expires with December, for which they have paid, to be prepared: We shall 
expect all who have paid only to December to advance for the new year on the 
raceipt of the January No. Those who have paid up to December and do not 
wish to continue will please to inform us through the post-master. We shall hold 
all responsible to whom we send the first No. after their year is out. The Janu- 
ary No. will be ready for new Subscribers by the 25th of November. We wish 
all who are friendly to our cause to visit their friends and get them to take the 
Miscellany. 


i> The next No of the Miscellany will contain an able article, never before 
published, by Rev. Edward Thomson, D.D. The December No. will contaig 
a steel plate; we shall have at least two.steel platesin each year of the Miscel- 
lany after this. We think but little of plates, but we are willing to do this to 
satisfy those thatdo. We intend to make the Miscellany the most valuable Re- 
pository of jiterature in this country. As an inducement to extend its circula- 
tion we will allow any one 25 cents for every new subscriber they May obtain, 
We shall constantly improve the Miscellany as its circulation increases, 


(Ic? We again invite those who have not paid to send in their dollar. 


{c= We have a great number of able articles from western writers, which will 
appear in future Nos. 





Tue Logic ano Uririty or MAtuemarics, with the best methods of instruc- 
tion explained and illustrated. By Charles Davies, L. L. D. New York : pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Co., No. 51 John Street. Cincinnati:—H. W. Der- 
by and Co. 1850. 

We think this the clearest and most philosophical work on Mathematics. The 
whole system of mathematics is Jaid open, Jt is a masterproduction. We are 
satisfied that it is the greatest work on the subject. Davies is destined to be the 
mathematical lion of this age. The .work is divided into three parts, arranged 
under the heads of Books I., Il., and III. 

Book I. treats of Logic, both as a science and an art; that is,it explains the 
laws which govern the reasoning faculty, in the complicated processes of argu- 
mentation, and Jays down the rules, deduced from those iaws, for conducting such 
processes. It being one of the leading objects to show that mathematical sci- 
ence is the best subject for the developement and application of the principles 
of logic ; and_ indeed, that the science itse/f is but the application of those prin- 
‘ciples to the abstract quantities Number and Space, it appeared indispensable to 
give, ina manner best adapted, an outline of the nature of that reasoning by 
means of which all inferred knowledge is acquired. 

Book II. treats of Mathematical Science. Here the author explains the nature of 
the subjects with which mathematical science is conversant; the ideas which 
arise in examining and contemplating those subjects; the language employed to 
express those ideas, and the Jaws of their connection. ‘This, of courje, led toa 
classifgation of the subjects; to an analysis of the language used, and an exam- 
ination of the reasonings employed in the methods of proof. 
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Book IIL. explains agd illustrates the Utility of Mathematics, First, as a 
means of mental discipline and training; Secondly, as a means of acquiring 
knowledge; and, Thirdly, as furnishing those rules of art, which make know- 
ledge practically effective. 

Having thus given the general outlines of the work, we will refer to the claes- 
9s of readers for whose use it is designed, 

There are four classes of readers, who may, it is supposed, be profited, more 
or less. by the perusal of this work. 

Ist The general reader. 

#d Professional men and students, 

3d Students of mathematics snd philosophy. 

4th Professional Teachers, 

The Ligh opinion we have formed of Charles Davies as an author, enables us 
with pleasure to introduce a series of recommendations from names weil known 
in the world of science. We are satisfied that no American autlior in mathemat- 
ics has so high a claim as Prof. Davies. 

The scientific treatises of Prof. Davies are now pretty generally adopted, and 
tend strongly towards forming a regular scholastic course of mathematical stud- 
ies. In England, no such series is in general use. Hwuiton is nearly obsolete. 
Bridge’s course of mathematics, Valuable as they are, prevail but partially; they 
are used exclusively only at the East India College. Wood and \ ince’s rigorous 
course seems restricted to the University of Cambridge, whence it emanated ; 
and the London University, in the matter of text-books, appears to enjoy the larg- 
est latitude. 

Amongthe Books recommended by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for the State of Michigan, are the following : 


DAVIES COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 

ACADEMIC—First lessons in Arithmetic,—School Arithmetic,—University Arithme- 
tic, Elementary Algebra,—Elementary Geometry,—Practical Geometry. 

GOLLEGE COURSE—Bourdon’s Algebra,—Legendre’s Geometry,—Surveying,—Ana. 
Geometry,—Calculus,—Descriptive Geometry ,—Shades, Shadows, etc. 

PARKER’S SCHOOL PHILOSOPHIES—Juvenile Philos.—First lessons in Natural 
Philos.—School Compendium. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCES—Clark’s elements of Drawing,—Hamilton’s elements of 
Physiologv,--Reid & Bain’s Chemistry and Elee.—McIntire’s Astronomy and Globes. 

PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KEEPING—Fulton and Eastman’s system with the chi- 
rographic charts and key. 

. 

WILLARD’S SCHOOL HISTORIES AND CHARTS—Schoo! history of U. S—Amer- 
ican Speaker,—School Dialogues. 

NORTHEND’S ELOCUTIONARY WORKS—Little Speakee,—American Speaker,--- 
School Dialogues. 

SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE-—Clark’s new English Grammar--Par- 
ker’s Rhetorical Reader. 

SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS—Kingsley’s Juv. choir—Britton & Sherwood’s School, Song 
and Hymn book. 

DR. WATTS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. 


The attention of.the reader is-directed to the following recommendations of the sélection 
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of Text-Books fay our commen schools made by the State Superintendent of Michigan, 
Those who have given these letters of approval are well qualified to give an opinion on 
the subject, and would not give an opinion without first having made a careful examination 
of the Books which they have endorsed as well as adapted to the use of our common 
schools. These considerations should entitle the correspondence toinfluence in the public 
mind. Nothing is moye important to the success of common schools than uniformity in 
Text-Books; and if that could be attained and made permanent, the great expense and an- 
noyance attendant on constant changes would be avoided. The subject therefoxe demands 
the serious attention of all interested in the cause of education, 


Jackson, Mocnican, 
Rev. Georce Durrizep, D. D, April 4, 1859. 
DearSir .-I take the liberty to write to you, to ask your viewa upon a subject which 
has excited some feeling in the public mipd, and ane which I feet anxious to see decided 
in such a manner as shall redound t6 the interests of education in our State. I allude to 
the controversy with reference to the list of books recommehded by Hon. F. W. Shearman 
Superiatendent of Public Instruction. Early last season, Mr. Shearman, in connection 
with others in whose judgment he had confidence, carefully examined and compared the 
various text-books in use, with a view to the recommendation of a list of books for use in 
our schools throughot the State. ‘The result of this examination and comparison was, 
the selection of the list of hooks which I herewith send you. In order that these books 
= be procured in time for the winter schools, Mr. Shearman addressed to me the fol- 
ing note: 


Public Instruction, 
Rev. Samuel Newbury. Marshall, Nov. 17, 1°49, 

Sir :--I have examined with care the works enumerated in the following list and com- 
pared them with others submitted to me for inspection, and have determined to recommend 
them for the use of the schools in this state, at the proper time. ‘Taking the several 
series of works as a whole, [ find nothing which, in my view, excels them in merit. 1 
shall, without hesitation, therefore, recommend them for the use of our schvols, . 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN, Supt. ot Pub. Ins.” 


At the time his letter was addressed to me, I was acting as the President of the State 
Board of Education, of which Board Mr. *hearman is Secretary. 

I wish your views as to the course pursued by the Superintendent, in recommending « 
single series of text-books for each branch of elementary education, instead of recommen- 
ding various authors on the same subject. and if you please, give me your opinion of the 
merits of some of the more important books on the list, such as the Arithmetics, and Ma- 
thematical course, the Histories the Philosophies, the English Grammar, and the Rhetori- 
cal Reader, or any others you may please to notice, 1! trouble you with these inquiries be- 
cause of the great confidence I have in your judgment in such matters, and because of the 

at interest I have in the adoption of the best means for the progress of the educational 
nterests ef our country, my whole time being devoted to this object. 
Respectfully and truly yours, &c., SAMUEL NEWBURY. 


Detroit, Michigan, | 

Rev. Samuel] Newbury. April 19, 1850. 5 

Dear Sir :--Yours of the 4th instant was duly received, and I will cheeriully answer, as 
briefly as | can, your several inquiries. Among the most important and delicate duties pre- 
scribed by law to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, is that of recommending text- 
books to be used in schools. It is important, because the success in teaching depends very 
much on the character of the books put into the hands of the pupil. It is delicate, because 
the competition in school-books has produced several systems on every branch of elemen- 
tary education, each, perhaps, possessing some peculiar merit, and on that account enjoy- 
ing some portion of the confidence of the public. 

As a public officer. charged with this duty the Superintendent could not feel himself at 
liberty to decline its responsibilities, either by inaction, or by recommending every work 
presented by an author or a publisher. This would havg increased, rather than cured that 
growing evil—the multiplication of text-hooks. - . 

" It appears from a previous annual report, that there were put upon the list three series 
of Arithmetic, Thompson’s; Emerson's and Davies’. These works are constructed on plans 
and methods of teaching quite different from each other, and those three systems differing 
in every essential particular, were by the authority of the State placed side by side in the 
same school. This must necessarily produce confusion. It prevemted teachers’ from ar: 
ranging pupils of the same age and acquirements into classes ; and without classification 
there can be no regular and systematic instruction. A variety of text-books on every other 
brapch of elementary eduieation was in like manner recommended, so that scarcely two 
schools could be found using the same buoks. It seems that these, and other consdera- 
tions of a like character, induced the present Superintendent, on entering upon the duties 
of his office, to examine very carefully, in connection with others, whose opinions were ep- 
titled to'great weight, all the leading text-books in use in our State; and after a very careful 
comparison of them ail, he decided t» recommen: the list appended to his annus! report, 
and it seems to me it would be difficult to make a better selection. [am aware however, 
that some have questioned the wisdom of this recommendation. This, indeed, was to.be 
expected, because it affected many interests.—Some of the articles published, complainmg 
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of the selection of the booke, are of so grave a character, and so well calculated to mis- 
Jead the public mind, that I think it due to the interests of education, to give my views, 
very briefly, ofsome of the most important of the text-books which the Superintendent 
has recommended, that the public may judge intelligently of the propriety of the sele- 
tion. 

THE ARITHMETICS. 

The Arithmetics most in use in this State, were the series of Davies, Thompson, Emes- 
erson, and Perkins. The first three of these had been previously recommended. It be- 
came necessary to select one or the other of these series, or else to abandon altogether ev- 
ery attempt at system and uniformity. Professor Davies has been long known to the publi 
as ateacher and an author. He was twenty years a teacher of mathematics, in the Milita. 
ry Academy at West Point, and most of that time at the head of the mathematical de- 
partment. He is the author of all the mathematical works, with a single exception, now 
taught in that institution. For the past thirteen yéars he has been engaged in the prépara- 
tion of elementary works on the same general plan, adapted to the academies and schools 
ef the country. His higher course is used, in whole or in part, in more than one hundred 
collegiate institutions, an‘ has been adopted by our State University. His academical 
eourse is adopted and used even more extensively, being used, as [ am informed, in over 
one hundred academies in the State of New York, and his course for common schvols has 
a wide circulation. Now, it is manifestly of the fir-t importance, to bring all the depare 
ments of instruction, the school, the academy, and the university, into harmiony with each 
other. Itis of great consequence that thé same terms, definitions and rules, laid down in 
the arithmetics, should be found, with only the necessary niodifications, in the algebra and 
higher branches of mathematics, And as the higher works weré already in general use 
in the State, constructed on the same general plan, was to be pfeterred on that account.—- 
But [am of the opinion, that after a careful examination and comparison, intelligent 
teachers must prefer Professofs Davies’ Arithmetic, particularly on acconnt of the better 
arrangement of the subjects, clearer and more concise definitions and rules, and of the 
connection which is carried out between thé d:fferent parts, as branches of the science.-- 
In his first lessons in Arithmetic, for instance, each lesson takes a single set of connected 
combinations, and each combination, in evefy lesson, is connected with all the others, a 

culiarity and an excellence which [ have observed in no other elementary work. 

believe Professor Davies is the fifst autho? whe has attempted to seperate the language of 
figures from the science of Arithmetic, and the first who has taught the readlug of thie 
words in all the elementary combinations ittstead of the cumbrous way of spelling them 
This 13 certainly a great improvement over the old methed. and must lessen the labor of. 
acquiring a knowledge of the subject, and give facility in the use of figures. ‘Thus, at the 
very commencement of mathematics, the language of figures is accurately Jearned, and 
all the operations are conducted in that language which is used in the higher departments 
of the science. In the School Arithmetic, the arrangement of the subjects is both matural 
and scientific. The simple numbers, in which the units increase aécording to the scale of 
tens, are first treated, and then follow the denominate numbers, in which the units incrédse 
ace’ rding toa varying scale; then the fractiuns, and, finally the Rule of Three ; after which 
come the applications of arithmetic te practical objects: This arfangement J regard as 
ptefetable to any other L have seen. The definitions and rules are also remarkably con- 
cise and clear, and the examples judiciously selected, and well affanged. Whe Universi 
ty Atithmetic, designed for higher classes,, possesses several original features. It gives 
bit a single set of rules for the various op efations in simple and denominate numbers, and 
thug teaches the striking fact, that all integer numbers are derived from the unit one, ae- 
cotding to the same general Jaw, and may be operated on by a single set of rules. The 
author in his preface ,claims this as origna',and it is certainly a very striking and important 
generalization. Professor Davies hag recently published a work entitled “* The Grammar 
of Arithmetic,” which explains the * language of figures and the science df numbers,” and 
which gives much information in regard to the principles on which his other arithmetical 
— are constructed. The work may be read by every teacher with advantage and 
profit. 


HISTORIES. 


I highly approve the selection of histories on account of the afrangement of the matter 
—the accuracy of facts—and the general style. It was proper that thefSuperintendent, in 
forming his judgment, should give weight to the standing and reputation of the authors 
[whose various works were examined,] as teachersof youth. Mfs. Willard, whose histo- 
ries are recominetided, has been long and faVotably known as the head of one of the most 
fiourishing female seminaries of the country. She is indeed one of the most distinguished 
educators of the age, and her scholars, in neafly every State of the Union, beat a living tes- 
timony tothe fidelity and usefulness of her labors. She bas given to the country a set of 
text-books on histoty, arranged on a plan which has been long tried in the school roem— 
written in a most glowing style, and enlivened with sentiments of the highest patriotism. 
Their tone and sentiments are of the right stamp, and cannot fail to exert a good intluthce 
on the youth of out State. These histories are accompanied with chronographers and the 
Temple of Time, Which greatly facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge of history. Theve 
historic charts p¥esent the facts and dates of history to the eye. as maps do localities in the, 
study of geography; important events and ptominent characters ate so presented to View 
on the charts, dy to give ut a single glance, a general idea of the history connected with 


them. 
PHILOSFHIES. 


The Philosophies rétommended, large and small, are well adapted tothe use of our 
Schools and ‘atademies. Thty were written by Professor Patker, ptihcipal of one of the 
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blic schools of Boston, and author of several other text-books, which haye a high stand- 
ing and wide circulation. 

These philosophies are used in the public schsols of Boston, aad are in very general 
use in other states, and certainly have received the highest commendation from competent 
judges. From the examination [ have giveu them, I think they unite, in the highest de. 
grea, the requis:tes of a good text-book, viz, a concise and perspicuous style, correct ar 
rangment of matter, lucid explanations, and unity in all the parts, 


GRAMMAR.. 

The author of the grammar recommended, is Mr. S: W. Clark, principal of one of the 
flourishing academies of New York, One great meritof this grammar is, thatit cannot be 
taught without the use of the blackboard. Teaching grammar has been.too much a matter of 
routine. Clark’s New English Grammar makes it a.matter of thought, study and refles- 
tion. The necessity of writing the sentence. according to the forms prescribed by the dia- 
grams, and then analyzing them without the aid of a book, breaks up entirely thessystem of 
counuitting rutes to memory, introduces the use of the blackboaid, which has done so inuch 
for education, and causes the pupil to rely on his owm,powers of analysis instead of trusting 
to his recuilection of the rules. 


RHETORICAL READER. 

Parker's Rhetorical reader deserves a place in all our schools. The introduction. is 
fall of sound sense and practical knowledge, and the principle of good reading, as unfold- 
ed by the author, when rightly apprehended by the teacher, cannot fail to secure a super- 
vision of this mostinvalaable part of a good education, sv exceedingly desirable in miany 
schools. The introductory lessons and exercises are carefully arranged, and adapted to 
make the pupil understand everything important with regard. to the proper tone, articula- 
tion, emphasis pauses, &c.* in prosaic reading. If a teacher will see that his, pupils com- 
prebend and apply the observations of the author, and especially as to the mode of read- 
lng verse, he cannot fail to make his pupils good readers, and cemove the repraach so just 
and true, that the number of such is so very small [dv not deem it necessary.to specify 
further, the books contained in the hstrecommenJed, though much might be said of each 
one of the more important books on the superint ndent’s list. 

Having replied to your inquiries, IT have only to remar« in conclusion, that the duty of 
selecting a proper list of bocks has an intimate connection with important public interests 
--the greatinterests o¢ common Schoo} education. If the public sustain the Superintend- 
ent in the recommendation he has made in compliance with the requirements of the law, 
our schools will soon feel the influence of a common system of iustruction, and a check 
will be put to the efforts which have been inade, and are now making from abroad, to in- 
trodute into. our schools ané system of public instruction, the numerous works which 
come from the press. A uniform.system, ofganized.op a permanent basis will then take 
the place of the confusion which now prevails, and teachers, and scholars, and,parents,and 
those having charge ef the interests of education, will act in concert with each other ia 
carrying forward what we all have somuch at heart, the intellectual and moral improve 
ment oi the youth of our state. Respectfully and truly yours, &&. GEO. DUFFIELD 

Pastor of the First. Presb. Church, Detroit. 


I fully concur in the views expressed in the letecr of the Rev. Dr. Duffield. I had care- 
fally examined.ail the works to which he refers with. one exception, and think they are 
the best that can be introduced into our schools, ‘“Uhey turm a complete system, and as 
such Lho,e they will be received, and used bv allour teachers. 8. A; McVOSKRY. 

Rishop of the Prut. pis. Church in the Divcese of Mich. 


[ concur in the foregoing views and »pinions expressed by Dr. Duffield and Bishop Me- 
@oskry. E. FARNSWORTH, f[ Regentot the Unversity of Mich.) 


[concur iutly in the views expressed above. regarding the merits of the elementary works 
specified by the Rev. Dr. Dudligid, and generaily of the list recommended by the Superia- 
tendyent ot Public Instruction. My optuiun of the importance of uaiiormity, in school 
books is sich, that if I did not entirely coincide in opinion with these gentlemen,. [ should. 
deem itmy duty to lay aside any, special predilections I might have for others, in order te 
do what little there might be in my power to sustain the public authorities in their efforts 
ty accomplish so desirable an.object. ZINTA PITCHER, (Regent of the University.) 


Iecuncur very fully in the general views expressed by Dr. Duffield, Bishop McCoskry , 
Ofanceilor Farnsworth, and, Dr. Piteher. With the works of, Professor Davies I am fa- 
milia’, and have no hesitation in recommending their introduction in the schogls of this 
tate, us the best system heretofore offered to the public. CHAS. W. WHIPPLE, 

Chief Justice of Mich. 


1 fully concur with the recommendation of Bishop McCoskry of the books presented bp 
the Superintendent. of Public. Lustraction, tor the use ofall schoois throughout the State. 
The acknowledged superiority of the more impurt&ut books on this list, as set torth by 
Dr. Duifietd, is worthy tbe consideration of all teachers aud all friends of education, why 
desire to se2 permanency in our education system,and uniformity in instruction, 1 trust 
the time is not fardistaut when this desirable result will be realized. 

f. li, CUMING, Rector of St. Ma: k’s Church, Grand Rapids. 


Detroit, May: 27,, 1S. 
Roy. Fanie! Newury. 
Dear S.r: Atter a patient examination of the books recommendéd. by our Superintendent 
for adoption in our schovls, | cordially couacur in the views expressed by Dr. Duffield. 
‘They seein to me aluust withoutexception, to possess merits suffigient to justify see 
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and entitle them to universal use in ourcommon schools, and I trust the choiee 
of our Superintendent will be ratified hy the people, in the uniform adoption of these works. 
Very respectfully, H. D. KITCHEL. Pastor of the First Con. Church, Det. 


From the Faculty of the University of Michigan 
University of Michigan, May 17. 1850, 


We, the undersigned, severally fully concur with Bishop McCoskry, Dr. Pitch- 
er, and others, in reference to the views expressed by the Rev. Dr. Duffield, with 
regard to the comparative merits of the books svecified in the above letter, and 
in general as to the list of books recommended by the Superintendent—As a 
multiplicity ot books issued daly frum the press is constantly urged upon our 
schools from abroad, we deem it essential to the permanency and prosperity of 
our system of public Instruction, to secure uniformity in text-books throughout 
the State, and we therefore approve the course adopted by the Superintendent 
—the recommendation of a single set of text-books on eaeh elementary branch 
of education, instead of inserting upon the list various authors upon the same 


subject. 


selection, 


G. A. WILLIAMS, Professor of, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; 
ANDREW TENBROOK, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philos. 
D. D. WHEDON, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric and History ; 

J, HOLMES AGNEW, Proiessor of Ancieat Languages ; 

SAMUEL DENTON, Professor of Theory aad Practice Med. Depart. 


From Rev Mr. Penny, of the Visitors of the Uuiversity of Michigan, and for- 
merly President of Hamilton College. 
Grand Rapids, 20th June, 1859, 


The frequent changes of elementary books in all our schools, although the 
consequence of a very Jaudable and desirabie ambition in the cause of educatioa 
is nevertheless loudly and justly complained of as a serious evil; causing loss 
and perplexity to the parent, the teacher, the boohseller,and pupil. Itis not ea- 
sy to.find a better remedy] than that proposed by our Superintendent of Publie 
Jastruction, viz, that by a general and official recommendation of the best books 
now extant, their general adoption should, as far as possible, be secured, and that 
from time to time such changes should be made through the same channel, and 
such only asa due regard to merit may demand, The list now recommended 
must commend itself to all who have a competent acquaintance with the books 
and wjth their subjects. JOSEPH PENNY. 


From Rev. James Ballard, Principal of the Union Sehool, Grand Rapids: 


l entirely concur with Dr. Duffield in regard to the importance of having a uni- 
formity of school-boo|,s throughout the State, in our primary and higher schools. 
The list recommended by the present Superintendent of Publicdustruction, so 
far as I have examined it, I deem it to be good. Davies’ Series of Mathematics 
are unquestionably works of superior merit. C]ar;’s New English Grammar is. 
a decided improvement upon all for ser books on thatsubject. Britton and sher- 
wood s School Song aad Hymn Brok, is just the thing that many a teacher has 
long been looking for. The effort to produce a uniformity in our scheol-books, 
aad especially in introducing so good a selection, meets with my hearty, concur- 


renee JAMES BALLARD, 
Grand Rapids, June 20, 1850. Principal of Union Schaok 
From the Teachers of the Female Depzrtment in St Mark’s College, Grand 
Rapids. 


The list-of school-bo@s selected by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
as far as examined: by the undersigned, elicits ourenti¢re commendation, both from 
the character ef the text-books and the design of uniformity throughout the 
State. We most cheerfully recommend them to our patrong and a!so to the at- 
tention of those engaged inthe advancement of educational ipterests. 

J, A, HOLLISTER, 

Grand Rapids, June 20. 1850. G. W. MOORE, 


From Professor Whedon of the University of Michigan. 
WILLARD’S HISTORIES, 
University of Michigan, 

Rev: Samuel Newbury. June 17, 1850. : 

_ Dear Sir:—It is my impression that, had it been my duty to select the hisve- 
niés tor the use of schools,| should have given a decided preference ‘or thse of 
Mrs. Willard. Her boots exhibit in all parts abundant proof that she possesses 
man abundant degree what I may call the true educational genius—the power of 
#o attracting as richly to instruct, and so instructiig as permanently to impresa— 
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land 


Mer charts are admirably constructed, so as to give visible shape to the driest ab. 
stractiens, and beauty to repulsive details. By appesling to the mind through the 
senses, they communicate onthe g in the easi¢st mode, and with the most 
permanent results. I desire to avail myself of this opportunity of saying, that 
since historical studies have been mainly struck from the University course, I sin- 
cerely hope that these works may still contribute, in out primary schools and a- 
cademies, to the pursuit of that most fascinating, instructive, and ennobling sci. 
ence—a science papas much the same relation to time that astronomy does 
space, informs the pupil where he is in the universe, elevates his thoughts to the 
great Controller of all, and instructs him in the relations he sustains, and the dy. 
ties he owes, to the living world aroundhim Yours,&c. D. D. WHEDON. 


From the Professors of the Mathematical Department of the U.S. Military Acad 
emy at West Point. 


DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, 


In the distinctness with which the various definitions are given, the clear and 
strictly mathematica] demonstrations of the rules, the convenient form and welj 
chosen matter of the tables, as well asin the complete and much desired appli- 
cation of all to the business of the country, the Un.versity Arithmetic of Profes. 
sor Davies is superior to any wor of the kind with which we are acquainted.— 
These, with the many other improvements introduced by the admirable scientif- 
ic arrangement and treatment of the whole subject and in particular, those of 
the generalization of the four ground rules, so as to include “ simple” and “ de- 
nominate” numbers under one, and the very plain demonstration of the rule for 
the division of fractions, both of which are to us original, make the work aa 
javaluable one for teachers and students who are desirous to teach or study 
arithmetic as a.science as well asan art. (Signed) F 

D. H. MAHAN, Professor of Engineering ; 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Professor of Natura! Philosophy ; 

W.S.M. Acad. A. E, CHURCH, Professor of Mathematics. 

Jan 18, 747. 

I fully concur in the opinion expresse | above by the professors in tLe mathe- 
matical department of the United States Military Academy, in fegard to the mer- 
its of Professor Davies’ University Anthmetic, and I would also add in regard to 
Professor Davies’ mathematical works in general, that I regard them as unequal 
led by any works of the kind published or accessible in this éountry. 

University of Mich, t GEORGE P. WILLIAMS, 

July 9, 1850, Professor of Ma‘hematics and Nat. Philos. 


When | examined Thoms6n’s serits of arithmetics, about two years since,| form: 
ed and expressed a favorabie opinion of their merits ana introduced them into the 
academy of which [ was then principal; since that tithe I have formed a more prac- 
tical acquaintance with both ‘“’ Thomson’s Higher” and “ Davies’ University” Ar 
ithmetics, having, as a teacher, used both in the class-room, and as the result of 
such experience. I give a very decided preference to the latter, and I regard Da- 
vies’ serie’ of arithmetics and othéf mathematical works, as unsurpassed by any 
series with which I am acquainted* HIRAM ELM ER. 

Jackson, April 3, 1850. Principal of Union Schogl, 





Tur Annual or/ScrkXtirit Discovery, Or Year. Botk of Facts in Soiendé 
and Art, exhibiting the most important discovefies and :mprovements in Me* 
chanics, Usef.} Art, Natural Philose hy, Chettistry, Astronomy, Meteorole® 
gy, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities. Togeth- 
erwith a list of tecent Scientific Publications ; a Classified list of potents. 
Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men; and index of important papers in Sei- 
entific Journals. Reports, etc. Edited by David A. Wells, of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, Cambridge and George Blist, Jr. Boston: Gould, Kendal! 
& Lincoln, 59 Washington St. 


This {8 one of the most valuable books of the day: It contains some 400 pa- 
ges of the most important discoveries. Every individual who has any desire to 
note the progress of the agé, will findthis book indispensable. It is so cheap, al! 
van have it. Price, $125 — 
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CAUSES OF INFIDELITY. 





BY REV. E. THOMPSON, D. D. 
5 





john xx. 25. “ Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails and thrust my hand into his side I will not 


believe.” 


The third day after the crucifixion had dawned ; the angel of 
the snow-like raiment and lightning-like countenance had rolled 
away the stone from the door of our Savior’s sepulchre, the keep- 
ers had fled, and Christ had come out. The Marys and Salome 
bearing their spices to the Redeemer’s grave at the rising of the 
sun, had been startled at the opened vault; Mary Magdalene had 
run to tell Peter and John, both what she had seen and what she 
suspected ; leaving the other Mary and Salome to go on and hear 
the angel say “‘ He is risen.” She who had been forgiven much 
weeping at the sepulchre after the rest had departed, had seen and 
talked with Jesus. Mary and Salome hastening to the disciples 
with the angel’s message having met the Savior by the way, and 
held him by the feet.,had worshipped him. Cleopas and his com- 
panion had conversed with the Lord on their way to Emmaus ; 
Christ with his open wounds had stood in the midst of his disci- 
ples and breathed on them the Holy Ghost. But Thomas was not 
convinced. The witnessess said ‘‘ we have seen the Lord,” but 
he replied ‘‘ except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails 
and put my finger into the print of the nails and thrust my hand 
mto his side I will not believe.” There ig.a large class of which 
St. Thomas is the type; they are generally respectable, favorable 
to the institutions of the Christian religion, and professedly cove- 
tous of its graces, but they ask for higher proof of its Divine au- 
thority than is consistent. either with the economy of God or the 
probatory state of man. They demand the evidence of sense or 
of consciousness. This is the class addressed this morning, not 
in the language of harsh rebuke but of earnest exhortation. The 
Proposition is this, their skepticism is owing to imperfect tiews. 

To enter fully into this discussion were inconsistent with the 


limits of a single discourse. Let us therefore select a few par- 
ticulars : 


ra 15 
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I. This class has imperfect views concerning faith, its neces. 
ty, nature, extent and power. Why should it be thought increg;. 
ble that eternal life should be dependent on faith, seeing that tep. 

ral life is suspended on the same condition. Without faith ho, 
could a child be reared? Rejecting testimony it could not sy 
pose, prior to experience, that fire would burn or water drown, o 
poi$en kill, or a sharp instrument make a fatal wound.” Withoy: 
faith how could a mature man live? It were easy to imagine 
thousand .accidents fatal to life which he could not long escape 
while it were impossible to find a single occupation in which be 
could gain a livelihood. All through this life we walk by fait} 
rather than by sight. How could we eat, or talk, or compose ow. 
selves to sleep in peace ! How sell or buy,accept of office’s, or dis. 
charge its duties, plight our troth or lead a bride to the altar with. 
out faith? ‘The natural world as well as the spiritual yould soon 
come to an end without it. So much, for its necessity. As to its 
nature this class often errs, alledging that dur faith in testimony 
arises from experience. Not so; it is rooted in nature. Children 
at first credit all they hear, it is not until they have been repeu- 
edly deceived that diffidence arises in their hearts; and however 
unfortunate a man’s education and cireumstances may have beea, 
he is incapable of eradicating this proneness to faith from his 
breast. I am aware that the carnal heart, the career of transgres- 
sion, and the example of a wicked world have a tendency to over. 
come faith concerning Divine things, but the utmost they can ef 
fect in the most hardened wretch and through the longest life is; 
state of doubt. This class too; seems unapprized of the wide 
range of faith compared with the narrow limits of sense. In eve 
ry direction in which science pushes her researches she soon find 
a boundary to her walks, yet skeptics say, “‘ We will believe on 
ly what we can comprehend. ‘Then you can believe nothing—for 
from the smallest mote in the sunbeam to the most distant star in 
the milky way, there is nothing comprehensible to human minds, 
Do you say then we will believe ncthing ? you cannot be excused, 
Do you admit the existence of God? What more incomprehens- 
ble than a being without beginning and without bounds? Do you 
deny the doctrine? What more incomprehensible than sts contre 
dictory? ‘I had rather believe, (says Lord Bacon) all the fables 
in the Legend and the Talmud and the Alcoran, than that this 
universal frame is witfout mind,” but either there is, or is nota 

God. 

Skeptics are at a loss to see the merit of faith, they should ob- 
serve that though faith depends on evidence the relation of em 
dence to the mind depends greatly on wi/l, and the impression of 
faith on the intellect depends much on the condition of the heart. 

This class are at a loss to discern the power of faith, they deem 
it incredible that it should bring salvation. Look around you— 


What can not faith do? with its mighty energies in the soul, the | 


chained captive becomes a conqueror, without it, the throned lead 
et of armies is powerless as an infant of days. What overtursi 
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thrones and dominions and principalities and powers?,, What moves 
Luther, Milton and Newton, upward and still upward, What are 
the pyramids, and the temples, the science-and the songs—all the 
monuments of a nation’s glory—but the measures of a nation’s 
faith? Why wonder that in spiritual things ‘‘ it should be accord- 
ing to our faith,’—that by it that which subdues and adorns the 
t earth the soul should cleave and elimb the heavens. 

II. Then skepticism has an imperfect view of God. For it 
charges that miracles are antecedently improbable and unreason- 
able. This is founded in the supposition that God is limited eith- 
er to his power or his love. If as Socrates declares and history 
demonstrates, man needs a revelation from Heaven, God muct be 
disposed to give one; a revelation demands faith, faith implies evi- 
dence, and the kind of evidence required is to be determined by the 
nature of the matter to be proved, for a proposition and its proof 
must be homogeneous. If moral truth requires moral evidence, 
and algebraic truth, algebfaic process, and mathematical truth, a 
mathematical demonstration,supernatural truth must require super- 
natural attestation, then is there an antecedent probability in favor 
of miracles, measurable by the proof that mankind needs further 
moral and religious light. Nor must we suppose a miracle unrea- 
sonable because it is contrary to natural laws. He who does so 
must deny God and deify the laws of nature. Go educate yourself 
up to the idea of the Almighty and you will see that Ae produces 
all effects, that the laws of the Universe do but map out the chan- 
nels of his power, and since it is as easy for him to work contra- 
ry to laws as according to them so we may suppose that he will 
do so,when he can thereby accomplish a permanent purpose; unless 
therefore we know all that God knows, we cannot say that the re- 
versal of a known law is unreasonable. 

Ill. This class has imperfect views of its own terms. 

It says a miracle being contrary to expegience is not provable 
by testimony. Since it is more reasonable to suppose that testi- 
mony is false than that a miracle is true. The words of this soph- 
ism are full of ambiguities. There is an ambiguity in the word 
contrary. Its meaning is opposite, or contradictory. When I say 
it is contrary to my experience that gold should be gathered with 
the sand, I use the word contrary in a popular, though loose and 
improper sense, for | mean to express not opposite experience but 
absence of experience. When | say that it is contrary to my ex- 
perience that wild cherry tree bark should invariably cure con- 
sumption because I have known it used unsuccessfully, | use the 
term in a proper sense to denote contradictory or inconsistent ex- 
perience. Taking the word in the latter sense, it is not true that 
eur Saviour’s miracles are contrary to experience, for we were not 
at our Saviour’s side to experience the opposite of them. Taking 
the word in the former sense, (absence of experience,) this argu- 
ment is worthless,for by parity of reason, we could show that it is 


impossible to prove by testimony that there is any gold in Califor. 
hia, 
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2. The word experience also, is ambiguous. When I Say tha 
according to experience,bloodletting will reduce inflammation, ] yg 
the word experience in the improper but popular sense to expres, 
judgment derived from experience. When I say | have experiey. 
ced the pleurisy, I use the word in the proper sense to denote win 
has occurred to my own knowledge. The infidel when he em 
ploys the sophism referred to evidently uses the word in the latte, 
sense, but in this it is susceptible of three applications, viz: } Ty 
the individual. %. To all men. 8.'To mankind im general; if he mex 
individual experience, his argument is worthless; if universal ep 
perience, he assumes the very point in dispute; viz: that no ong 
ever experienced a miracle; if usual experience, he proves to 
much, for according to this we cannot prove anything extraordj 
nary. When the newspapers announced the discovery of the ele. 
tro magnetic telegraph he should have said, it is contrary to expe 
rience for thoughts to be conveyed through wire, but not contra 
ry.to experience that men should lie, therefore no testimony cay 
prove that there is such a thing as Morse’s Telegraph. There 3 
another ambiguity in the sophism under consideration; it is ip 
the word testimony. This may mean either testimony in general, 
or a particular testimony if the word be used in the former sens, 
the premise is true but the argument is invalid, for it is not by tes 
timony im the abstract but by a particular testimony that the mire 
cles of the gospel are established. Though testimony in generd 
is fallacious,there is a species of it on which men implicitly rely, i 
e.a species which at once excludes the idea of fraud on the om 
hand, and delusion on the other ; the very kind which we offer for 
the Christian miracles. To illustrate in a popular mode, suppow 
you go into court with indisputable proof of your title to a partice 
lar estate what will it avail for opposing counsel to say testimony’ 
fallacious, this is testimony, therefore this 1s fallacious, you would 
reply, ‘‘ Grant that testimony is fallacious, it is incumbent on yoa 
to show in order to defeat my claim that the particular testimony 
on which it rests is false. 

IV. This skepticism takes imperfect views of the Christian ew 
dences. I instance in the following particulars: 

Ist. It judges of their evidences as of ordinary testimony. The 
skeptic charges us with unfairness, because, as he allegdes we judge 
of the testimony in proofof miracles as we would of that adduced 
on the trial of a prisoner in a court of justice, whereas it requires 
more evidence to prove a miracle than an ordinary fact. We de 
ny the charge and assert that we adduced more proof of miracks 
than of common events; if we required as much evidence of 
ery thing “as we offer for the Christian revelation, it is doubtfl 
whether the world could prove any historic fact, and now we ! 

tort the charge—the skeptic is unfair because he judges of our te 
timony as he would if it were adduced before a civil tribunal in the 
examination of a point such as is usually litigated amiong men. Ia 
ether words, he judges of the testimony after taking it from its oP 
nection which is as though he were to examine the elcquence #1 
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tongue after cutting it from its mouth. Would you, says the skep- 
tic, if you had been on the jury which tried Dr. Webster for the 
murder of Dr Parkman, although the evidence had been as strong 
as you can imagine have been ready to convict him, if whilst you 
were seated in the jury box Dr. Parkman had come bodily into 
court? I answer no. ‘To do so would be to suppose that a man 
ance dead can by the operation of ordinary laws come to life. But 
a miracle in the thological sense involves no such supposition.— 
What is a miracle? It is a suspension, control, or reversal of a 
known law by the act, assistance or permission of God and prece- 
ded by a notification that it is performed for the evidence of some 
particular doctrine or the attestation of the authority of some par- 
icular person. In the case supposed, three things are wanting to 
mnstitute it miraculous. 1. The previous notice which creates ex- 
ectation and ‘awakens scrutiny. 2. The supposition of Divine in- 
erposition which would be an adequate cause. 3. A heavenly mes- 
age for mankind—affording the Almighty sufficient motive for his 
nterference with established laws. 4. It judges of each miracle 
s though it were alone. A chain that might moor the earth, could 
ot if its links were separated, hold a ship to her anchor. If you 
ould find a mode of explaining each miracle of our Saviour’s sep- 
rately,ascribing one to legerdemain,another to collusion,a third to 
nthusiasm, a fourth to optical illusion, &c., it would by no means 
illow that you could account for the whole series without the sup- 
osition of supernatural power ; more particularly hen you con- 
ider their number, instantaneousness, variety, publicity, obviou- 
ess, benevolence, certainty, permanence and independence, of 
cond causes,besides the pure morality and blameless lives of the 
aviour and his followers. Let us illustrate; suppose a prisoner 
1 trial for his life and the verdict of the jury is to turn upon the 
westion whether a certain suspected mixture contains arsenic.— 
o determine this point it is placed in the hands of a skilful chem- 
t who brings it into court, in four vessels in which he has the 
sults of so many different tests. In one he holds up a yellow pre- 
pitate, in another a green one, produced by a certain prep ration 

silver, in a third he exhibits a tinted liquid resulting from the 

troduction of a particular acid, and in a fourth, he shows a me- 

lic ring obtained by acertain gas. Now let the question be put. 

n either of these tests be relied on? the answer is, no. Let the 
tther question be asked. Can all these tests taken together be 
ied on? The answer is an unequivocal, emphatic “ yes,”—they 

‘lude doubt. The miracles in the one case are produced by one 

aracter, and the appearance in the other by one metal, and the 
blem in each ease requires a solution consistent with their un- 

The fallacy in scientific language is that of composition, and 

following fallacy is analagous to it: ‘Three and two and four 

three numbers, 9 is 3,2 and 4, therefore nine is three numbers 
Skepticism is chargeable with another mark of unfairness. It 

rlooks one whole class of our Saviour’s miracles. Miracles are 

two kinds, yiz: displays of supernatural, intellectual powers, 
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and displays of supernatural, physical power. Were one to hid to inel 
you to go tothe Banks of the Detroit and cast a net into itat a par. that th 
ticular spot and assure you that if you followed his direction you blamel 
would take a fish having m its mouth a Spanish pistareen bez. charact 
ing date 1753; should you verify his prediction you would have ic song 
before you a display of supernatural mental power, or were one a: + 
to predict that this peninsula one hundred years hence would be 5 SI 
occupied by the Turks and governed by the Sultan, and should Messial 
his prophecy be fulfilled he would work an intellectual miracle. characte 

Observe that this is entirely different from a shrewd guess, or less a 
the foresight of surpassing wisdom, which sometimes works won- her triu 
derful conclusions from given data, for here there are premises to go of glory 
upon-no causes in train to produce the result,indeed all appearance. she is a 
es and laws are against it. Were one to turn back the waters of only solt 
the Ohio with a rod or overthrow a spur of the Alleghanies the sea. 
with a touch he would work a physical miracle. Our Saviour is Seir wit! 
alleged to have wrought both kinds, yet the former is often over- from he 
looked by the skeptic. ° tain of J 

4. It is wont to overlook the fact that our Saviour was himself vens tha 
a miracle. Were you to tell me that a carpenter in Pontiac had plunged | 
risen from the grave the third day after his interment, | should preservin 
give no heed to your tale, but let it pass as the idle wind. Go « Shiloh, a 
nother step, bring before me twelve men of unimpeachable chi. Do you r 
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acter and good sense who testify to the fact, | should think them 
deceived. ®rove that they could not be deceived, that they knew 
the carpenter well,that they were with him when he died, heard hs 
last words, and closed his dying eyes, that they saw the surgem 
open his breast and examine his lungs and heart, and that afier hi 
resurrection they had talked with him, eaten with him, and pot 
their hands into his side, that he had predi:ted his resurrectio 
and that his enemies had hired armed men of their own number to 
watch the place of his interment, that while they were on duty 
the earth was thrown from the grave, and the body was missing.! 
should then think they were dishonest. Prove that for their test 
mony they had suffered the loss of goods, reputation, office, aul 
thet stripped of all thiugs they were engaged in proclaiming the mr 
acle in the thidst of toils,dangers and sufferings; lead them out belor 
a platoon of soldiers and read them an order from government tii 
if ‘ey persisted in their testimony they should be shot dead; i 
while the bullets were speeding to their breasts they should jovit! 
ly renew their testimony I should be in a quandary—Mind has ! 
laws as well as matter, it is contrary to physical laws that a de 
rian should come to life and burst from the grave, it is incons!s 
ent with mental laws that human minds should burst from moti’ 
influence end reverse its modes of action. Here then | shou 
have en the one hand a natural miracle on the other a mo 
one. Which I should choose I wot not. Add another ¢ 
cumstance that the resurrection was announced before * 
work of God in attestation of the Divine authority of a gloriot 
and salutary revelation to mankind and the balance would beg 
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jo incline in favor of the. physical miracle. At this point prove 
that the carpenter was more than a carpenter, a great, a popular, a 
blameless, an effective reformer—more than a man, a miraculous 
character, the antitype of a line of types and the subject of prophet- 
ic song in all past ages,my doubts wouid be dissipated and I should 
ery, “ All Hail.” 

5. Skepticism overlooks the fact that the nation which gave 
Messiah birth is herself a miracle—a miracle in her origin, her 
character, her institutions, her preservation, her dispersions; no 
less a miracle in her sins than in her obedience, her trials than 
her triumphs. From the time that it was first said that the God 
of glory appeared to our father Abraham down to the present hour, 
she is a problem of which the strange hand of Omnipotence is the 
only solution. View her rising from Goshen and moving through 
the sea.behold her as she comes from Sinai and rises up from Mt, 
Seir with ten thousand of her saints, and the fiery law streaming 
from her right hand, view her dwelling in safety beside the foun- 
tain of Jacob issuing upon a land of corn and wine, beneath hea- 
vens that drop down dew; view her smitten, yet not destroyed, 
plunges into the furnace but not consumed, carried captive, but 
preserving her tribeship, and her ensigns till the coming of her 
Shiloh, and you must contemplate her with wonder and with awe. 
Do you reject the history of her miracles? she is still a miracle. 
Her moral law which in all her wandering she never lost, her al- 
tars to the true God, which in all her sins she never suffered to 
want a whole burnt offering. Her ceremonial law which for 1500 
years and with a hundred trumpet tongues bore witness to a com- 
ing Christ, and her growing hope of deliverance which all her 
flood of suffering never quenched, are they not miracles as great 
as the divided waters and the trembling mount? While all the 
rest of the world is baptized in lust and blood, and shrouded in 
darkness, ‘* Lo Israel, We a sea of mingled glass and fire reflect- 
ing the face of God, and radiating the beams of truth,and beaming 
up thousands that have gotten the victory over the beast, and over 
his image and over the number of his name, having the harps of 
God and singing the song of Moses the servant of God and the 
song of the Lamb, saying, “Great and marvellous are thy works 
Lord God Almighty, just and true are thy ways thou Kirig of 
saints.” When you contemplate this moral sea standing 1500 years 
to give birth to Jesus, are you not prepared as the God-man lifts 
his calm head above the billows to hail him. ‘Who shall not fear 
thee O Lord and glorify thy name. 

6. Nor should skepticism forget that the period which produced 
our Saviour had a miraculous stamp. ‘The Roman legions having 
‘ramped a highway through the nation’s from utmost Thule to As- 
a's most distant plains, had deployed to survey a conquered world 
reposing in the arms of peace. An expectation of a remarkable 
personage pervaded all nations, the harp of the Jew was taken 
from the willows to sing of his approach and the sweetest lyre of 
the Pagan world echoed Isaiah’s prophetic strain. Eastern magi 
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carrying gold and frankincense and myrrh came to Jerusalem jy 
search of the Redeemer’s cradle,an orbitless star guided them to the 
manger of Bethlehem, while an orchestra of tuneful angels from the 
‘* Court of Glory,” alight on Judah’s plains to charm the listening 
shepherd with the choral song ‘‘ Good will to men, on earth, peace 
and glory to God in the highest.” Perhaps you say I assume the 
truth of the Evangelie story. Notso. All except that relates 
to the angelic choir, could be proved from Tacitus,Suetonius,Chal- 
cidius and Virgil. 

The character ofan angel always has an influence on our belief iy 
alledged wonders performed by him. Suppose Dr. Franklin had 
died immediately after bottling the lightning, and that there had 
been no witness of the deed but a silly boy, his testimony would 
have been readily believed because the act comports with the cha- 
racter and pursuits of the philosopher. Christ descried a path of 
prophecies extending through 4000 years—prophecies which have 
never met and can never meet in any other than himself. It 3s 
vain to say with Bolingbroke, that Jesus provoked his own suffer 
ing and death in order to give his disciples the benefit of an appeal 
to the prophecies, for it were not enough that he should pro- 
cure his own death he must also plan the time, his lineage, place 
and circumstances of his birth. When we see this, are we not 
prepared to listen to the evidence of his miraculous conception, 
resurrection and ascension. But the inquiry may arise ; Is the 
testimony to our Saviour’s miracles such as would be that of the 


hypothetical case of the Pontiac carpenter? Whynot? Because, 


of the lapse of time since it was given? Nonsense. On which 
does the credibility of testimony depend. On the period of time 
at which it was given, or the ability, honesty and’ diligence of the 
witnesses, if exclusively upon the latter circumstances, then a 
long as they can be evinced so long will the testimony be credible. 
The Evangelic and Apostolic books —— church im the sec- 
ond century had, we have; what those books contained then, they 
do now—these propositions could easily be established. If lapse 
of time diminished credibility, then would you be less capable of 
believing in the existence of Caesar now than when you were 4 
youth, much less capable than was your father in his boyhood. So 
that the belief that Caesar existed and every other historic fast 
must sooner or later ooze out of the world. Now the contrary of 
this is the fact, since the invention of printing, the reformation of 
religion and the restoration of letters, the progress of science and 
literaty research, has been perpetually bringing up new evidence 
of old truth, so especially respecting Scripture history. 

But you say the Bible has come down through the dark ages. ‘True, 
but not without traces. If you were to travel carelessly 100 miles 
through a pathless forest, we might never be able to follow your 
tracks, but if you were to blaze your way upon.the trees nothing 
would be easier. The Gospel, by the Baptism, the Eucharist and 
the Sabbath has blazed its way through from the resurrection mor 
ning. This leads us to remark: 7th. That skepticism usually ot 
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erlooks the fact that the book which records our Saviour’s mira-, 
cles is itself of a miraculous character. It has mysterious 
power. ‘T'o give a people an open Bible is to give them a general 
illumination for it allures them to deeper and deeper learning by 
the promise of greater and greater capacity of ascertaining the 
mind of God, Look at the sla England, Prussia and the United 
States have an open Bible and a diffused intelligence. Spain 
is without a free Bible and her coast without a lighthouse, symbo 
izes hermind. And Africa rich in the gifts of mature is.poor in 
knowledge,she has no open Bible mine. Look at history. See Eng 
land sinking under Mary,rising under Elizabeth, descending under 
ist. Charles, ascending under Cromwell, down under 2d Charles 
and Ist. James, aloft again under William and Mary and losing 
ar keeping her level according as she respects or neglects the my» 
terious book. But on this Ido not insist. ‘The Bible by giving 
infinite breadth and undying energy to motives promotes investiga 
tion. Hence the career of discovery is always in its wake, it has 
pointed the Telescope and set up the types of Faustus, opened and 
civilized the New World and renovated and energized the old. lt 
stimulates mind, it opens to the soul a garden of eternal spring, it 
sheds its starlight over the unseen and gives us the astronomy of 
the endless future, it spreads for the -baptism of man’s immortal 
mind a blessed bath which like the ocean can neither be exhausted 
nor improved and in which though a babe may safely float,an angel 
cannot wade, but neither on this do I insist, for though it proves 
the utility of the Bible it does not conclusively evince its author> 
ty. I pass to say, it emits heavenly light. It reveals God. How 
came the idea of the Creator into the world ? not by sense, surely, 
not by intuition, for uninstructed mutes have it not, not by com 
aciousness, for that certifies only our own being, faculties and 
states, not by reason, or it had never been lost or perverted. What 
reason Can discover it can certainly preserve ; by revelation then, 
for there is no other avenue of knowledge. Mark, too, the form of 
the idea as it stands revealed. Survey the heathen world swarm 
ing with Gods, behold its supreme Deity owning a grandfather,and 
in the height of his power a mere chairman of the committee of 
God in which all things are determined by majority of votes, see 
Elysium defiled with lust and rent with rebellion, and the altars of 
Moloch and Tiphon stained with human blood, then come to the 
Bible and see the one living and true God coming forth from the 
beginning to create the heavens and the earth and pursuing his 
voiceless path of justice through eternity, disposing all things ao- 
cording to his own will, and looking down upon his creatures with 
eyes of purity and heart oflove. Will you ascribe the darkness of 
Paganism to ignorance? But what, Plato ignorant ’~of modern 
. science, we grant he was. Turn then to modern science. With 
the experience of six thousand years and the meridian ligM of rev- 
elation, what new discovery concerning God has she? Does not 
the Almighty, as he sweeps by her hiding-place still proclaim him- 
self as he did to Moses, in the cleft of the rock, “ The Lord God 
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merciful and gracious, long suffering and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands and forgiving iiquity, 
transgression and sin,&c. Science has ascended the heavens, let her 
continue her journey and extend wider and wider her surveys thro’ 
eternal ages, never can she lift her thoughts above the God of the 
Bible or find a spot which his paviliom does not cover. On top- 
most height, or profoundest depths, or remotest wandering of ad- 
venturous flight she must still say ‘‘ whither shall I go from thy 
spirit or whither shall I flee from thy presence.” Herein is mys- 
tery. In the worlds infancy and idolatry, could uninspired Jewish 
inteilect overleap at one bound all the discoveries of inferior sci- 
ence, and on an eminence unattainable and in a lignt inaccessible 
even to aphilosophy matured by sixty centuries discourse of subli- 
mest, all comprehending knowledge, in strains unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable. 

The Bible brings to light the doctrine of immortality, although 
this idea commends itself alike to reason conscience and heart, we 
cannot suppose that it could be discovered by either or all. So- 
crates, the pride of philosophy and the boast of Deism, drank the 
hemlock, therefore with hope,yet without assurance. Look too at 
the form of this revealed idea. Cicero spake of immortality, but 
with doubt. Grecian Theists believed in it but it was ene in 
which the soul lost its individuality in God as a drop in the ocean. 
Hindoos look for a future Jife, but it is one of dreamless and eter- 
nal slumber. The Stoics believed the world would be renew- 
ed but that corruption would creep in again,and the same process 
of decay and renewal must go on forever. ‘The Bible immortality 
is a doubtless one,—‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,” an individual 
one,a thinking, acting one, asocial one. Heaven is a city echoing 
the shouts of ‘redeemed thousands—a progressive one, it gives the. 
soul the wing that never tires, the eye that never blinks, the life 
that knows no death; it isa righteous one, that presses the ele- 
ments of evil below an impassable gulf, it is a humane one, it rolls the 
sione from the door of the sepulchre, fills its caverns with light, 
wakes the sleeping dust and bears it in incorruption, immortality, 
and glory to the heavens, unlike all the dreams of ‘philosophy this 
doctrine bears the stamp of the divinity. 

The Bible has a mysterious self preserving power. The rolls 
of the Rabbi’s bear the same prophetic testimony for Christ as the 
translation of King James: the Gospel of the convent speaks the 
same denunciation against the man of sin as the gospel of the pul- 
pit. It has a self perpetuating and multiplying power. Infidels have 
written books: Where are they? Where is Porphyry, Julian,frag- 
ments of them there are, but weare indebted ev eri for this to Chris- 
tian Criticism. Where is Hume,Voltaire.Bolingbroke? It requires 
the world’s reprieve to bring a copy out of the prison of their dark- 
ness. Whereis the Bible? Wherever there is light, speaking the 
language of heaven in seven score and three of the tongues of earth, 
and giving the words of God by forty million voices to five times 
as many million ears and in tongues spoken by 600 million of men, 
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and having swept its path of storm through all time,still walks with 
its feet of fire and breath of whirlwind amid the wheelléss Chariots 
of earths dying malice and the vain floods of Hell’s eternal wrath, 
and like the apocalyptic angel though it wraps its mantle of cloud 
around it, calmly looks out upon the world with a face,as it were, 
the sun encircled with the rainbow. 

Skepticism generally overlooks the fact that the Church which 
Christ established is miraculous. In her origin, her preservation, 
her spread,her present prospects and prospective triumphs, what 18 
she but a miracle? Where is Paganism? Once it was a tree 
whose height reached unto heaven and the sight thereof to all the 
earth; but it hath heard the voice of the watcher, and the holy 
one coming down from heaven and saying, ‘‘ hew down the tree ; 
and though the stump of the roots thereof are yet in the ground 
and banded with iron and brass, its portion is with the beasts.— 
To speak without a figure, Paganism no more rears the teachers” 
or the conquerors of m: 1ankind, but is pervaded with a conviction 
of its own inanities and an expectation of a better inheritance. 

Where is Mohamedism—-that Apolyon, the echo of whose arms 
was once the terror of the nations. Its spirit has been consumed 
by its own fires and though its giant frame still lingers, it heads 
steadily and heavily to the grave. 

Where is infidelity 2? Oft it has risen an image whose brightness 
was excellent, and whose form was terrible, but though its head 
is fine gold, its breast silver, and its belly and thighs brass, its 
feet are but crumbling clay. A touch from the stone of truth brings 
the unmingled mass to the ground. ‘Through nearly twenty Cen- 
turies both thrones and dominions of the state and principalities 
and powers of science have combined with the energies of the de- 
praved heart to set up Deism in the earth and where is it ! Where 
the continent,the island ,the cape the stream,the plantation? Where 
is the nation the tongue, the tribe,the kindred the f; unily over Ww ~~ 
it holds an undisputed’ sway? Voltaire boasted that he could s 
it up but his press is now printing Bibles, France turned the C hris 
tian Church into a harlots temple but is now fast purifying the al- 
tars of Jesus. 

To the church of the living God under heaven let us turn. By 
preaching “Jesus and the resurrection” she changed the religion 
of the world. Among the Jews sh@encountered the prejudices, : ind 
passions ofa nation elated with the hope of a martial deliverer and 
an earthly preeminence,among heathens. She conte nded with the 
arms of a jealous governinent, the malice of a crafty Priesthood, 
the scorn of a proud philosophy, the Gods of a erowlel Pantheon, 
and the passions of a sinful world ; yet with nothing but the cross 
she pushes her path through Academies, Temples, Garrisons and 
mobs and in Jess than a generation sows the whole earth with 
crimson seed of the church and where is she now. Her morning 
hymn goes round the earth with the sun. ’T'were easy for a vine 
tu take root in an unoccupied soil: easy for it to grow if first 
with axe and plough you prepare the way: but see that plant 
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dropt in thickest wood, it plunges down its root and sends up its 
stalk, the underbrush gives way before it, oaks and cedars are up- 
rooted by its advance until the whole forest disappears and blooms 
as the garden of the Lord, meanwhile the boar of the wood whets 
his tusk upon its roots, the wild ass of the wilderness that snuffeth 
up the wind at her pleasure lifts up her heel against its trunk, the 
wild beast of the field tears in anger its branches, lightnings play 
ebout it and earthquakes rumble beneath it, but its shadow covers 
the hills and its boughs are like the goodly cedars and still it sends 
out ffs boughs to the sea and its branches to the-rivers : its fruit 
becomes more and more precious and its leaves more and more 
healing to the nations in proportion to their capacity to appreciate 
svirtues. Such aplant is the Church of God. 
Skepticism generally overlooks the fact that they who predicted, 
and they who first preached Christ, wrought miracles.* Bring all 
*these things into one view, that the miracles of our Saviour were 
numerous, instantaneous, public, sensible, or moral, independent 
of second causes, and commemorated by monuments set up and 
ceremonies instituted at the time of their performance, which have 
since been constantly observed—that Christ himself was a miracw 
lous character, the subject of prophecy relative to his nature, 
period, birth, life, death, resurrection, and moral triumphs—that 
the Church founded by him is miraculous in her origin, preserva 
tion, and progress, and you have not yet the full strength of the 
case. Suppose you have witnesses in the court ready to testify to 
the resurrection of ihe carpenter we have imagined, and that before 
they utter a word, according to his promise, the sound of a mighty 
rushing wind is heard and fills the house; that cloven tongues as 
of fire seat themselves on their heads, and that, though they are 
ignorant men, each of their hearers, whether Frenchman, German, 
Italian or American, hears them speak in his own tongue the wom 
derful evidence. Suppose that, as these witnesses disperse, one 
heals by a word a man lame from his birth, another by a volition 
strikes an opposer blind, a third breathes life into a corpse that 
has fallen on the pavement—would you, could you doubt? Do 
you say, give us such testimony and we will believe you have bet 
ter? It is unreasonable to suppose that he who gives a revelation 
should attest it by supernatural evidence, both to cotemporaries 
and succeeding ages—physicalgmiracles are suited to the former 
purpose, intellectual miracles or prophecies to the latter. God has 
drawn a belt of prophecies around the globe of time, so that man, 
by looking up from any point of it, might see a celestial sign of the 
divinity of the cross. What is the sign in this day and hour, you 
enquire? There are many; one only need be named. Moses 
predicted Christ; was he a true prophet? In Deuteronomy we 
have a prediction concerning the Jews, from which we extract 
these words: ‘‘ Ye shall be plucked from the land whither thou 
goest to possess it, and the Lord shall scatter thee among all na 
tions from one end of the earth even to the other. And thou shalt 
become an astonishment, and a proverb, and a by-word, among all 
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nations whither the Lord shall lead thee.” Mark, the language is 
literal, the prediction whence it is taken ,declaredly prophetic, the 

riority of it to the event, by twenty centuries beyond all question, 
the fulfillment accurate, wonderful, visible. Can it be accounted 
for without inspiration? Was it a shrewd guess? Could Moses 
know positivelythat the victorious Jews would be conquered nega- 
tively, that they would not be mefely reduced to subjection, but 
deprived of the land of which they were to take possessiou ; nor 
merely so, but deprived by violence: that they should not be 
colonized, but scattered—not merely scattered, but scattered 
from one end of the earth to the other: that they should 
be a proverb, astonishment, &c., not merely among Christians, but 
Pagans and Mahomedans : that they should neither incorporate 
with any other people or utterly perish, though perpetually perse- 
cuted: that their dispersion should be protracted throuch centu- 
turies? Will the prophecy be ascribed to accident? Strange 
accident that it should happen to be connected with other fulfilled 
prophecies, and should fiud its place in the Bible, and contribute 
to establish the Divinity of Messiah. Strange, not only in its con- 
nections, butin itself, as though a rain of blood sh: yuld fall upon 
the bosom of the Sea in obedience to a prophet’s word spoken cen- 
turies before and that the red dress should float upon the billows 
ages on ages never absorbed by the air nor washed to the shore 
nor mingled with the waters. Are yoy not startled? Then it is 
for the reason that you are not startled by that glorious Sun. 

And why this obstinate resistance to the proof of our Saviour’s 
miracles? Is there anything incredible in the revelation which they 
attest? ‘They who think so must look for Christianity where it is 
not, and shut their eyes upon it where it is. What is the primal 
central, final, comprehensive truth of the Gospel? Ged so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotton son that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish but have everlasting life. Look 
out upon this beautiful world, look inward upon. your aspiring 
sou!, look upward into this deep blue universe, the shadow of God, 
listen to its utterances by day or by night, then say if this gr: and 
truth is unworthy of thine Almighty father. T'o reveal a scheme 
for the preservation of health, the prolongation of life, the diffusion 
of incalculable blessings on all paths and abodes: the elevation 
of the whole family of man in wisdom wealth and honor were not 
unworthy of God; but what is all this, to a deliverance from sin 
and perdition and the opening of Heaven’s gates to human foot 
steps. Do you deny the necessity of redemption—i, & the fall of 
man? ‘This is the doctrine of reason, aye, of experience. It bs 
written on every volcano, breathed in every tempest, and every pe> 
ulence; and proclaimed in all the sorrow and disappointments and 
diseases that attend us to the tomb. ‘The sages of antiquity which 
Deism venerates thought it too obvious to be proved, and wasted 
their ingenuity in attempting to account for it. Do you see a bet- 
ter method of redemption than the gospel? What is it? Repen- 
tance earried to reformation? Ask providence Does repeatence 
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though followed by reformation renovate the broken constitution 
of the inebriate, the blasted intellect of the glutton or the ruined 
fortune of the profligate? Question Reason on this point, she 
will say, to pardon iniquity upon repentance, is to remit the pen- 
alty of law; i. e. to destroy law ; todestroy government. What 
says the universal heart of humanity? Every temple, every altar 
crimsoned with a victim’s blood, every prayer that cleaves the heav- 
ens proclaims the irresistible conviction of man that he is barred 
from God unless he bring more than repentance to the mercy seat. 
There must he a redemption. Is there aught incredible in the 
gospel method of achieving it? In this world are not being and 
blessedness bestowed through appointed instrumentalities and is 
not mercy through mediation? Why then start at a Mediator 
between God and man? ‘Think it not strange that he who in his 
providence sends the silent messenger of love to the gloomy lanes 
of vice and want and woe, and even bids them drop the tear of 
compassion and lay the hand of mercy on broken hearted humanity 
pining in the cell,should in his grace send the man of sorrows, as the 
agent of his love, into this world of sin and death. Nor be aston- 
ished at the Saviors agony. Seemeth it to you inconsistent that 
Jehovah should allow the innocent tosuffer for the guilty? Look 
you, he does allow it, yea, command it, daily, how much less objee- 
tionable the plan of his grace than that of his Providence? for Je- 
sus chooses his cross, crying as he clothes himself in flesh, ‘“‘sacri- 
fice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared 
me.’ ‘‘LoI come, in the volume of the Book. it is written of me | 
delight to do thy will, O God.” Hail thou Lamb of God, thy er- 
rand is God-worthy, thy revelation is glorious, while ten thousand 
times ten thousand angels sing with loud voice, ‘‘Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive Power and riches and wisdom and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing, we would shout back 
from the earth and the seas and the Lakes saying, Blessing and 
honor and glory and power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
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Che Dying Year. 


Farewell, thou Dying Year—farewell ! 
Thy reiguis well nigh o’er: 

The freshness of thy vernal hours, 

The glory of thy summer bowers, 

And e’en thy last pale ling’ring flowers, 
Will soon be here no more ! 


Perchance there are bright eyes that weep 
To see thee pass away, 

That in thy course, departing year, 

Have ne’er been dimn’d with surrows tear, 

But blest with all of bright and dear, 
Would gladly woo thy stay. 


While others in the passing gale 
Hear only tones of grief ; 
Recalling hopes of vanished years, 
And forms now seen through memory’s tears, 
An embiem of whose fate appears’ 
In every falling leaf! 


Yes! in thy flight has many a tie 
Of earthly love been bro en; 
To be renewed, oh never more! 
Save on that far eternal shore, 
Where, grief and death forever o’er, 
No parting words are spoken 


With the fair flowers that graced thy bloom, 
E en fairer things have faded ; 

Creatures of loveliness and light 

Have passed away from mortal sight, 

And tempests, e’er the fall of night, 
The morn’s bright promise shaded. 


Yet weep not, earth, thy dying flowers, 
Thy nills and vales forsaken ;. 

The breath of spring shall deck again 

With blooming sweets the verdant plain, 

And through the grove the softest strain 
Of love and song awaken. 


And, Christian, sigh not o’er the ties 
Which this sad year has riven ; 
The form of love that faded here 
Lives now in yonder sinless sphere: 
Why shouldst thou we: p that one so dear 
Hath changed this earth for heaven ? T. H, @: 
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DR. GEORGE CROLY. 


Dr. Croly’ s highest effort in fiction is unquestionably “ Salathi- 
el.” And it is verily a disgrace to an age, which devours with avid- 
ity whatever silly or putrid “trash popular authors may be pleased 
to issue—such insane common place as ‘‘ Now and Then, ” where 
the only refreshing things are the ‘‘ glasses of wine” which are 
poured out at the close ‘of every third page to the actors (alas, why 
not to the readers!) naturally thirsty amid such dry work, or the 
coarse greasy horrors which abound in the all-detestable “Lucre- 
tia’”’—that “ Salathiel” has not yet, we fear, more than reached 
a second edition. It has not, however, gone without its reward. 
By the ordinary fry of circulating library readers neglected, it was 
read by a better class, and by none of those who read it forgotten. 
None but a ‘ literary divine” could have written it. Its style is 
steeped in Scripture. 

But Croly does more than snatch “ live coals from off the altar ” 
to strew upon his style; his spirit as well as his language is orien- 
tal. You feel yourself in Palestine; the air is that through which 
the words of prophets have vibrated and the wings of angels des- 
cended—the ground is scarcely yet calm from the earthquake of 
the crucifixion—the awe of the world’s sacrifice, and of the prod 
igies which attended it, still lowers over the land—still gapes up 
mended the ghastly rent in the vail—and still are crowds daily con- 
vening to examine the fissure in the rocks, when one lonely man, 
separated by his proper crime to his proper and unending woe, is 
seen speeding, as if on the wings of frenzy, toward the mountains 
of Napthali. It is Salathiel, the hero of his story—the Wander- 
ing Jew—the heir of the curse of a dying Saviour, ‘ ‘larry thou 
till I come.’ 

As an artistic conception, we cannot profess whech to admire 
what the Germans call-the ‘ Everlasting Jew.” The interest 1s 
exhausted to some extent by the very.title. The subject predicts 
an eternity of sameness, from which we shrink, and are tempted 
to call him an everlasting bore. Besides, we cannot well realize 
the condition of the wanderer as very melancholy, after all. What 
a fine opportunity must the fellow have of seeing the world, and 
the glory and the great men thereof! Could one but get up be 
hind him, what “ pencillings ” could one perpetrate by the “way !” 
What a triumph, too, has he over the baffled skeleton death! 
What a new fortune each century, by selling to advantage his 
rich “reminiscences! ’’ What a short period at most to wander 
—a few thousand years, while yonder, the true wanderers, the stars, 
ean hope for no rest! And what a Jubilee dinner might he not 
expect, ere the close, as the ‘oldest inhabitant,” with perhaps 
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Christopher North’in the chair, and De Quincy(whom some péd: 
ple suspect, however, of being the said personage himself) acting 
as croupier ! Altogether, we ¢an hardly, without ludicrous étho- 
tions, conceive of such a character, and are astonished’ at: the 
grave face which Shelley, Wordsworth, Mrs. Norton (whose ** Un- 
dying One” by the way, is dead long ago,'in spite of a review, 
aiso dead, in the “ Edinburgh”), Captain Medwyn (would’ he too 
had died ere he murdered the memory of poor Shelley !), Lord 
John Russell (who in his ‘‘ Essays by a Gentleman who had left 
his Lodgings, has taken a very, very faint sketch of the unfortunate 
Ahasuerus), and Dr. Croly put on whilé they talk of his adven= 
tures. 

The interest of “ Salathiel,” beyond the first splendid burst of 
immortal anguish with which it opens, is almost entirely irrespective 
of the character of the Wandering Jew. It is chiefly valuable for its 

ictures ofOriental scenery, for the glimpses it gives of the cradled 
Herculesof Christianity, and for the gorgeous imagery and unmitiga- 
ied vigor of its writing. Plot necessarily there issnone ; the char- 
acters, ‘though vividly depicted, hurry past,like the rocks in the “ Wal- ® 
purgis Night” —-are seen intensly for a moment, and then drop into 
darkness ; and the crowding adventures, while all interesting indi- 
vidually,do not gather a deepening interest as they grow to a climax. 
It is a book which you cannot read quickly, or with equal gusto at 
all times, but which, like “ Thomson’s Seasons,” ‘ Young’s 
Night Thoughts,” and other works of rich massiveness yield in- 
tense pleagure, when read at intervals, aud in moments of poetic- 
enthusaism, 


Dr. Croly’s contributions to periodicals are, as might have been 
expected, of various merit. We recollect most ‘vividly his*papers on 
Burke (since collected into a volume), on Pitt, and a most master- 
ly and eloquent outline of the career of Napoleon. This is as rap- 
id, as brief almost and eloquent, as one of Bonaparte’s own bull- 
etigs, and much more true. It constitutes a rough, red, vigorous 
chart of his fiery caréer, without professing to complete philosophe 
ically the analysis of his character. This task Emerson lately, iv 
our hearing, accomplished with much ingenuity, His lecture was 
the portable essence of Napoleon. He indicated his points with the 
ease and precision of a lion-showman. Napoleon, to Emerson, ap- 
art from his splendid genius, is the representative of the faults 
and the virtues of tbe middle class of the age. We heard some of 
his auditors contend that he had drawn two portraits instead of 
one; but in fact Napoleon ‘was two, if not more men. Indeed, if 
you draw first the bright agd then the black side of any character 
you have two beings, which the skin and brain of the one actual 
man can alone fuliy reconcile. The experience of every one dem- 
onstrates at the least a dualism, and who might not almost any day 
sit down and write a letter, objurgatory, or ~condoling or congrat- 
ulatory, to my ‘ dear yesterday’ s self?” Each man ag well. as 
Napoleon, forms a sort of Siamese twins—although, in his case, it 
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was matter of thankfulness that the cord could not be cut. Two the 
Napoleons at large had been too much. we 
Of Dr. Croly’s book,on the “ Revelation” we have spoken form- thin 
erly... Under the shadow of that inscrutable pyramid it stands, ong stri 
of the loftiest attempts to scale its summit and explain its construe pre} 
tion ; but.to us. all such seem as yet imeffectual. A more favorable V 
specimen of his theological writing-is to be found in his volume of abo 
“Sermons” recently published. The public has reason te con- con’ 
gratulate itself on the, little squabble which led to their publication. Hog 
Some-conceited persons; it seems had thought proper to accuse Dr. rath 
Croly of preaching sermons above the heads of his audience, and you 
suggested greater simplicity ; and, after a careful perusal of them, solit 
we would suggest,even without a public phrenolegical examination cliq 
of those auditors’ heads,that, whatever be their situation in life,they excl: 
are,if unable to understand these discourses,incapable of their duties It 
are. endangering the public, and should be remanded to school. thou 
Clearer, more nervous, and in the true.sense of the term,, simpler ors | 
discourses have not appeared for many years. ‘Their style is in igior 
@ general pure SaXon—their matter strong, manly, and his. own— Reli 
their figures always forcible, and never forced—their theology thou, 
sound and scriptural—and would to God such sermons were being the | 
preached in every church and chapel throughout Britain! They plore 
might recall the many wanderers, who, with weary heart and foot, It 
are seeking rest elsewhere in- vain, and might counteract that cur- speal 
rent which is drawing away ftom the sanctuaries so much of the exter 
talent, the virtue, and the honesty of the land. impr 
Dr. Croly,as a preacher, in his best manner, is faithfully represen- appe: 
ted in those discourses, particularly in his sermons on “ Stephen, ” etry. 
the “Theory of Martyrdom,” and the ‘“Productiveness of the ey to 
Globe.” " We admire, in contrast with some modern and ancient “ Bi 
monstrous absurdities to the contrary, his idea of God’s purpose in to his 
making his universe—not merely to display his own glory, which, heart 
when interpreted, means just, like the stated purpose of Cesar, mart} 
to extend his own name, but to circulate his essence and image— waitil 
to proclaim himself'merciful even through punishment—and eyen in a pel 
hell-flames to write himself down Love, is surely, as Dr. Croly pro- thoug 
claims it, “‘ the chief end” of God! His sermon on Stephen isa ningh 
noble picture—we had almost said a daguerreotype—of that first some 
martyrdom. His ‘* Productiveness of the Globe” is richer than it entire 
is original. His “ Theory of Religion” is new, and _ strikingly Croly 
illustrated. His notion is, that God, in three different dispensations the fat 
—the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and the Christian—has developed Secon 
three grand thoughts: first, the being of God; seeondly, in shadow to the 
the doctrine of atonement ; and thirdly,gthat of immortality. With stars s 
this arrangement we are not entirely satisfied, but reserve our sun of 
objections till the eonclusion of the whole matter,” in the shape of from t 
three successive volumes on each of these periods, and the idea of resem| 
each, has appeared, as we trust it speedily shall. him a 
We depicted, some time since, in a periodical, our visit to Dr. And, 1 
Croly’s chapel, and the impression made by his. appearance, and prose | 
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the part of his discourse we heard. It seemed to us a shame to 
see the most accomplished clergyman in London preaching to so 
thin an audience; but perhaps it is accounted for partly by the 
strictness of his Conservative principles and partly by the stupid 
prejudice which exists against all literary divines. 

We are sorry we cannot, ere we conclude, supply any particulars 
about his history. Of its details we are altogether ignorant. In 
conversation, he is described as powerful and’ commanding. 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, we remember, describes him as 
rather disposed totake the lead’, but so exceedingly intelligent that 
you entirely forgive him. He has-been, as:a literary man, rather 
solitary and self asserting—has never properly belonged to any 
clique or coterte—and seems to possess an austere and somewhat 
exclusive standard of taste. 

It is to us, and must be tothe Christian world, a delightful 
thought, to find such a man devoting the maturity of his mind to lab- 
ors peculiarly professional ; and every one who has the cause of rel- 
igion at heart must wish him God speed in his present researches. 
Religion has in its abyss, treasures unsounded’ and unsunned, 
though strong must be the hand, and true the eye, and retentive 
the breath, and daring yet reverent the spirit of their sucessful ex- 
plorer—and such we believe to be qualities possessed by Dr. Croly. 

It is of Dr €roly as a prose writer principally that we mean to 
speak. His poetry, though distinguished, and nearly to the same 
extent, by the qualities of his prose, has failed im making the same 
impression. ‘The causes of this are various. In the first place, it 
appeared at 2 time when the age was teeming to very riot with po- 
etry. Scott, indeed, had betaken himself to prose novels; South- 
ey to histories and articles; Coleridge to metaphysics; Lamb to 
“Elia; ” and Wordsworth to his ** Recluse,” like the alchemist 
to his secret furnace. But still with each new wound in Byron’s 
heart, a new gush of poetry was flowing, and all eyes watching this 
martyr of the many sorrows, with the interest of those who are 
waiting silent or weeping for a last breath; and at the same time 
a perfect crowd of true poets were finding audience, “fit 
though few.” Wilson, Barry, Cornwall, Hogg, Hood, Clare, Cun- 
ninghame, Milman, Maturin, Bowles, Crabbe, Montgomery, are 
some of the nuw familiar names whjch were then identified almost 
entirely with poetical aspirations. Amid such competitors Dr. 
Croly first raised his voice, and only shared with many of them 
the fate of being much praised, considerably abused, and little read. 
Secondly, more than most of his contemporaries, he was subjected 
to the disadvantage which in a measure pressed on all. All were 
stars seeking to shine ere yet the sun (that woful blood-spattered 
sun of ‘Childe Harold”) had fairly set. Dr. Croly suffered more 
from this than others, just because he bore in some points a strong 
resemblance to Byron, a resemblance which ‘drew forth, both for 
him and Milman, a coarse and witless assault in “ Don Jaan.” 
And, thirdly, Dr. Croly’s poems were chargeable, more than his 
prose writings, with the want of continuous interest. They con- 
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sisted of splendid passages, which rather stood for themselves, than 
combined to fotm a whole. The rich, ‘‘ bugle. blooms” werg 
trailed tathet than ttained about a stick scarce worthy of support. 
ing them, and this, with the monotony inevitable to rhyme, ren- 
dered it a somewhat tedious task to climb to the reward which 
never failed to be met with at last, ‘“ Paris in 1815,’’ howeyer 
was very popular at first ;, and ‘ Cataline” copes worthily, partie. 
ularly in the closing scene of the play, with the character of the 
gigantic conspirator, whose name even yet rings terribly, as it 
sounds down from the dark concave of the past. 

His prose writings may be divided into three classes ; his fictions, 
his articles in periodicals, and his theological works. We have 
not read his * Tales of the Great St. Bernard,” but understand 
them to be powerful though unequal. His ‘‘ Colonna, the painter,” 
appeared in “ Blackwood, and, as a tale shadowed by the deadly 
lustre of revenge, yet shining in the beauty of Italian light and 
landscape, may be called an unrhymed “ Lata.” His +‘ Marston, 
or. Memoirs of a Statesman,” is chiefly remarkable for the sketch- 
es of distinguished characters, here and in France, which are sprin- 
kled through it, somewhat in the manner of Bulwer’s “ Devereux,” 
but drawn with a stronger pencil and in a less capricious light. 
To Danton alone, we think he has not done justice. On the prin- 
ciple of ex pede Herculem, from the power and savage truth of 
those colossal splinters of expression, which are all his remains, 
we had many yéars ago formed our unalterable opinion, that he 
was the greatest and by no means the worst man, who mingled in 
the melee of the Revolution—-the Satan, if Dr. Croly will, and not 
the Moloch of the Paris Pandemonium—than Robespierre abler— 
than Marat, that squalid, screeching, out-of-elbows demon, more 
merciful—than the Girondin champions more energetic—than even 
Mirabeau stronger and less conuvlsive ; and we are glad to find that 
Lord Brougham has recently been led, by personal examination, 
to the same opinion. The Danton of Dr. Croly is a hideous com- 
pound of dandyism, diabolism, and power—a kind of coxcomb 
butcher, who with equal coolness arranges his moustaches and his 
murders, and who, when bearded in the Jacobin Club, proves 
himself a bully and a coward, The real Danton, so broad and 
calm in repose, so dilated and Titanic in excitement, who, rising 
to the exigency of the hour, seemed like Satan, starting from Ith 
riel’s spear, to grow inte armor, into power and the weapons of 
power—now uttering words which were “ half battles,” and now 
walking silent, and unconscious alike of his vast energies and com- 
ing dooin, by the banks of his native stream—now pellting his jud- 
ges with paper bullets, and now laying his head on the block proud- 
ly, as if that head were the globe—was long since pointed out by 
Scott as one of the fittest subjects for artistic treatment, either in 
fiction or the drama, ‘‘ worthy,” says he, ‘of Schiller or Shake- 
peare themselves.” 
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THE CONVICT TO HIS MOTHER.* 


eee 


I’ve wandered far from thee, mother, 
Frr from my happy home ; 

I’ve teft the land that gave me birth, 
In other climes to roam ; 

And time since then has rolled its vears, 
And marked them on my brow, 

Yet I have often thought of thee— 
i’m thinking of thee now. 


I’m thinking on the day, mother, 
When at thy tender side : 
You watched the dawning of my youth, 
And kissed me in your pride ; 
Then brightly was my heart Jit up 
With hopes of future joy, 
While your bright fancy honors wove 
To deck thy darling boy. 


I’m thinking of the day, mother, 
When with such anxious care, 
You lifted up your heart to Heaven— 
Your hope, your trust was there. 
Fond memory brings thy parting words, 
While tears stole down your cheek ; 
Thy long, last, loving look to!d more 
Than ever words could speak. 


I’m far away from thee, mother; 
No friend is near me now, 

To soothe me with a tender word, 

, Or cool my burning brow ; 

The dearest ties affection wove, 
Are all now torn from me ; 

They left me when the trouble came— 
They did not love like thee. 


I’m lonely and forsaken now, 
Uapitied and unblest ; 

Yet etill | would not have thee know 
How sorely I’m distressed ; 

I know you would not chide, mother, 
You would not give me blame, 

But soothe me with your tender word, 
And bid me hope again. 


I would not have thee know, mother, 
How brightest hopes decay— 

The tempter with his baneful cup, 
Has dashed them all away : 

And shame has left its venom sting 
Fo rack with anguish wild— 

Yet still I would not have thee know 
The sorrows of thy child. 





* These lines were written by a convictin the Ohio Penitentiary, and in- 


ended, “To my mother.’ 
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‘©! 1 have wandered far, mother ! 
Since I deserted thee, 
And left thy trusting heart to break, 
Beyond the deep blue sea! 
O, mother! still I love thee well, . 
And Jong to hear thee speak, 
And feel again thy balmy breath 
Upon my care-worn cheek. 


But ah! there is a thought, mother, 
Pervades my beating breast, 
That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal ret; 
And while I[ wipe the tear away, 
There whispers in my ene 
A voice that speaks of heaven and thee, 
And bids me seek thee there. 
ALPHA. 





A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 





BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 





. 

The following is offered as a simple fragment of the romance of 
real life, and will interest you, for the sake of the artist to whom 
it was the controlling incident of his destiny. 

The scene was the parlor of a large old fashioned mansion, in 
street, Philadelphia, elegantly furnished in the style usual in 
houses of the wealthy, somé eighty years ago, when the city, now 
so flourishing, was little more than a large village. The occupants 
of the apartment were a young girl, and a gentleman much older, 
whose resemblance to his fair companion, notwithstanding a 
strength bordering on hardness that marked his lineaments—be- 
spoke near relationship. ‘The maiden’s beauty was of that soft 
and touching kind, which, exquisite as it is, wins gradually upon 
the heart, rather than strikes the sense like that of the more daz- 
zling order. Her dark brown hair was parted in waves over a 
low white forehead, and her complexion was of that clear paleness 
which better interprets the varying phases of feeling than a more 
brilliant color. Her eyes were dark gray, and so shadowed by 
thick long lashes, that they seemed black in the imperfect light; 
her small mouth was “a rose bud cleft,” but the slight compres- 
sion of the lips betokened determination and strength of will.— 
The features were classic in their regularity, and the superb curve 
of the neck, and the rounding of the shoulders would have en- 
chanted a statuary. Her attitude of dejection, the drooping lids 
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on which trembled the unshed tears, and the heightened tinge in 
her cheeks, showed that she was agitated by painful thoughts ; 
while the frown on her brother’s brow, and his hasty, irregular 
step, as he paced the roon?, bore equal evidence that his dis- 
pleasure had caused her sorrow. ‘There had been words between 
them, such as’should not pass between those so near in blood— 
especially when the brother is the sole support in life to which the 
orphaned sister may cling. 

Mr. Shewell, for that was his name, continued to pace the apart- 
ment, while his young sister wiped away at intervals the tears that 
stole silently down her cheeks. Suddenly he stopped before her, 
and said, with a sternness his effort to speak mildly could not 
overcome : 

“ Qnce for all, I ask, will you do as I wish, Elizabeth ?” 

“T-cannot, brother,” ‘she answered, looking up. “I cannot 
consent to marry one whom I could, never love. I have told 
Mr. so, and his application to you after knowing my deci- 
sion, does not speak well for him ?” 

‘‘ Elizabeth !” said her brother, with a vehemence that startled 
her. ‘‘I will know the reason of this obstinacy. You were not 
wont to be so—my wish was law to you.” 

‘* And so it is—and so it shall be, brother, in all things right.— 
But [ cannot do what duty, virtue, religion forbid; I cannot utter 
false vows of love, nor give my hand where Re 

‘No more of this romantic nonsense !” exclaimed Mr. Shewell ; 
“your daty is to do as I counsel for your good—your religion is 
nought—if it teaches disobedience to your natural protector. Mr. 
is the husband I have chosen for you.” 

“ But I cannot love—and therefore, will not marry him,” an- 
swered the girl, firmly. . 

“ Will not!” 

** No, brother !”’ 

‘TI tell you whom you shall not marry, then,” cried the broth- 
er, angrily. ‘‘ The beggarly young quaker, on whom you have 
thrown away your affections. You color—ha! and it is for him 
you have rejected the excellent offers made to you within the last 
year! Now, listen—Elizabeth, you are not to see, or speak to 
that rascal of a painter, again! So, you hear me !” 

“ Brother, I do,”’ was the reply. 

“ Give me your word that you will never speak to him again.” 

“‘T cannot’”—she faltered—and a violent burst of tears choked 
her voice. 

“Go to your chamber,” cried the brother. ‘I will take care of 
you, since you will not take care of yourself. Not a word—but 
go!” And, as the weeping girl quitted the parlor, Mr. Shewell 
called the servants, and laid his injunctions upon them, one and all, 
to refuse admittance to ‘‘ Ben West,” should he ever present him- 
self at the door, and on no account to convey to him any commu- 
nication from their young mistress, on the penalty of severe punish- 
ment, 
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Elizabeth retired to her chamber, to weep long over her broth- 
er’s austerity, and to wonder who had betrayed to him the closely 
kept secret of her love, Her thoughts, after many conjectures, 
fixed on the right person); it was—itecould be no other than the 
suitor she had rejected; who in the hope of furthering his own 
views, had informed Mr. Shewell of her interviews and correspon- 
dence with the young artist. How she hated him for this mean 
betrayal! it would have been a pleasure, for the moment, to pour 
on him, the scorn she felt; but her heart was made for gentler 
emotions than the desire of vengeance, and her thoughts were 
soon turned to plans how she might effect a reconciliation between 
her brother and her plighted lover. As it grew towards dusk, she 
rose, put on her cloak and hood, and bidding a negress, a faithful 
slave, attend her, went to the house of a friend where she had 
been accustomed, of late, to meet the youth to whom she had 
promised her hand. ; 

The interview of lovers should be sacred from the intrusion of 
those unconcerned. ‘The world of hope and happiness, or of sad- 
ness and apprehension, that lies within their view, is invisible to 
other eyes, Hours passed ere the two parted; and then it was 
with lingering words of deep affection—and promises of truth 
through all the changes. and chances that might await them; 
promises—that, come what might—their faith should be kept in- 
violate; and that no interference should prevent the fulfilment of 
their vows, when fortune removed the barrier that now interposed. 
They parted—to meet no more for long—long years: the boy-ar- 
tist to his toils—as yet unrewarded by fame or gold—to his dreams 
of a bright future, and cheerful hopes destined to many a disap- 
pointment ere the goal was won; the maiden to her solitary, se- 
cluded cherishing of the one dear trust which alone gave life its 
value ; to sorrow and strife and trial, which strengthen and purify 
faith in the loving heart. It was late before she reached home; 
and her steps had not been, unwatched. ‘The same ungenerous 
espial had followed her that evening as hitherto ; her brother was 
informed of her. visit, and interview with the youth he had forbidden 
her to see; and in his resentment at what he termed her daring 
disobedience, he resolved on measures, that should subdue her 
spirit to submission, Elizabeth found herself next day a prisoner 
in her own apartment. None of the household were allowed to 
approach, the room save the female slave before mentioned; and 
Shewell himself gave notice to his sister, that she would be allow- 
ed no freedom till she gave the pledge he required—never to hold 
intercourse with young West. She refused to give the promise, 
and bore the durance patiently. 

Elizabeth Shewell was the daughter of an English gentleman ; 
and having been early lefi.an orphan, was committed to the charge 
of a wealthy brother, who deemed himself the sole. and rightfal 
arbiter.of her destiny, and had determined that she should make 
an advantageous match. “Though not naturally an, austere man, 
he possessed a resolution which nothing could bend; it, never. gn. 
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curred to him that his gentle and yielding sister could offer opposi- 
tion to his will, especially in that wherein he most desired her sub- 
mission; and when she did shgw symptoms of having a mind of 
her own on subjects involving the happines of her future life—her 
resistance only strengthened his determination to control her dece 
sion. ‘‘ What. does a young girl know about marriage?’ was 
his mental observation ; and the conviction that she was incapable 
of wise judgment, justified, in his opinion, the severe measures 
he thought fit to adopt, that she might be made happy in spite of 
herself. The evil of imprudent and unequal marriages was suf- 
ficiently obvious to all who had‘any observation of life; it would 
be his own fault if he permitted a giddy girl to precipitate herself 
into ruin. Such, and similar were the reasons by which he quiet- 
ed conscience, when the pale, sad face of his sister, would utter 
reproaches more keen than words could havec onveyed. 

Elizabeth was not inconsolable in her forced seclusion ; for the 
faithful negress was the bearer of many letters between the sep- 
arated lovers; and the sadness of absence was cheered by the 
sweet assurances contained in those folded treasures, of which al- 
most every day brought her another. She trusted and hoped on ; 
for her fond and true heart felt itself strong to overcome all things. 
She kept, in her spirit’s depths, the vow of Adriana— 

“In war and peace—in sickness and in health— 
In trouble, and danger, and distress— 
Through, time and through eternity—J’ll love thee.” 

At this period the genius of the youthful painter was hardly 
known beyond his own neighborhood. It was not long, however, 
before the knowledge that artist power of no common order was 
hidden in the quaker lad whose poverty prevented its full develope- 
ment—awakened the interest of a few liberal minded gentlemen 
in New York and Philadelphia. The productions on which young 
West had bestowed most labor were purchased by them; and 
these evidences of his great talent inspired them with a wish to aid 
him further. His industrious application to the art, to which his 
life had been consecrated with the prayers and blessings of his 
parents—enabled him in a few months to realize a sam sufficient, 
as he thought, for a foundation on which to begin the building of 
his fortunes ;; and by the advice and assistance of his patrons, he 
determined to go and prosecute his studies at Rome; Rome, that 
inspiration of the artist’s soul—that shrine of all that is great and 
glorious in the world of reality or imagination! The spirit of our 
hero longed to bathe in that pure bright atmosphere—to rejoice in 
the creations of the genius of the past; but another impulse, not 
less fervent, impelled him; for on the success for which he would 
strive, depended the happiness of the one dear being, for whom he 
would have sacrificed every other hope and aspiration. 

Elizabeth shed tears of mingled joy and grief over the farewell 
letter of her betrothed. In it were portrayed his wishes, his aims, 
his plans; the warm coloring of youthful hope was shed over his 
vision of the future, and he claimed her promise of unchangeable. 
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love—the guiding star of his life—the reward of all his toils. How 
bright seemed the prospect; and how dimly were discerned the 
clouds and storms that might soon overshadow it! ‘ 

In the year 1760 West sailed for Leghorn, and thence proceed- 
ed to Rome, where he arrived in July. To his biography belongs 
the account of his reception and brilliant success ; our business 
is with the maiden of his choice, who, though restored, on his de- 
parture, to freedom and society, lived only in the hope of reunion 
with him she loved so deeply, and in whose rising fortunes she re- 
joiced, because they brought nearer and nearer the day of their 
joyful meeting. ' 

Five years passed, and West was established in London. His 
fame was spread throughout Europe ; sovereigns did honor to his 
genius; independence was secured; and his desire now was to 
return to his native country, and claim the hand of her who had 
remained faithful to him in every change of fortune. Letters from 
his American friends altered his purpose. They informed him that 
Mr. Shewell still opposed his marriage with his sister, and that she 
could not receive him at her home. A plan was proposed—some- 
what romantic, but swited to the exigencies of the case, which had 
met with the young lady’s approbation. The artist’s father was to 
take Miss Shewel] under his protection, and cross the ocean to 
bring the bride to her husband. 

This scheme was highly pleasing to the lover, who wished to 
save his betrothed the pain and mortification a struggle with the 
will of sonear a relative would oecasion; and he wrote to his 
friends to signify his glad assent and to urge her immediate de- 
parture. T'o Elizabeth also he wrote, describing the life to which 
he should introduce her, and the impatience and anxiety with 
which he should await her arrival. All a lover’s fond hopes and 
blissful expectations were poured out in his letters, and earnestly 
he besought her to hasten the hour when their long separation 
should be ended. 

» The course of their true love, which had run not over smooth, 
hitherto, was destined to another interruption. One of the letters, 
by some unfertunate miscarriage, fell into the wrong hands, and 
the whole plan of her flight was discovered by her brother. There 
is reason to believe he forgot the tenderness due his sister, in his 
resentment at what he termed her obstinate disobedience and du- 
plicity towards him. Forgetful that past harshness had justly for- 
feited her confidence, and that he had no good reasons to offer for 
a refusal to sanction her heart’s choice; he aimed to conquer as 
before—by violent measures. Once more the fair girl was con- 
demnedjtofthe solitude of her own apartment; her sole compan- 
ion being the female slave who had always attended her. The in- 
justice with which she was treated roused the spirit of Elizabeth, 
whose nature was yielding in matters of trifling import, but firm 
as adamant where principle was concerned. Her love for the artist 
had become a religion to her; her heart reposed on the faith of 
the chosen one; the world beside him was nothing, and her duty 
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to him was felt to be ‘paramount. Her resolution was taken.— 
The negress, in the confidence of her young mistress, was the 
bearer of letters between her and the devoted friends of West, 
who had at first concerted the plan of her going to him. 

These friends were Francis, afterwards Judge Hopkinson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and William White, afterwards Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The particulars of Miss Shewell’s escape were commu- 
nicated by the Bishop himself to a descendant of the brother, 
whose permission the writer has obtained to relate them. 

It was not long before a plan was matured, and communicated 
to the young lady, who approved it and promised her co-operation. 

It was past midnight, and a vessel at the dock was in readiness 
to set sail for England in less than an hour. ‘The preparations had 
been completed before dusk, and passages engaged for the elder 
West, and a lady who was to be brought on board late that night. 
At that period the custom was to retire to rest at an early hour.— 
The deep silence that reigned through the city was unbroken by 
voice or footstep; and the lights had long been extinguished in 
Mr. Shewell’s house, as four or five men, wrapped in cloaks, passed 
cautiously along the street opposite, crossed directly in front of 
the mansion, and stopped, looking up as if they expected a signal 
from one of the upper windows. All was quiet; and dark; the 
faint light of the lamps scarcely serving to dissipate the gloom, in 
which it was hardly possible to recognize the features of each oth 
er. ‘They had waited but a few minutes when a window above 
was softly raised, and the outline of.a figure might be dimly dis 
cerned bending from it, as if seeking to discover who stood below. 
One of the party threw up a rope, which was caught, a rope ladder 
was drawn up, and after the lapse of a short time lowered agaiu. 
Those below pulled at it forcibly, to ascertain that it was securely 
fastened ; and then one ascended to the apartment into which the 
window opened, and gave his assistance in fastening the ladder more 
firmly. 

It was now the moment for summoning all her energies ; and 
Elizabeth stepped upon the ladder, aided by her companion; the 
negress having been dismissed at the usual hour for retiring, for 
her mistress was too generous to involve her in difficulty by mak- 
ing her a party to her elopement. The descent was accomplished 
in safety, and the trembling girl was received in the arms of those 
who awaited her, so overcome with fear that she was near faint- 
ing, and unable to articulate a reply to the anxious inquiries of 
her friends. One terror possessed her—the dread that her brother 
would be awakened by the noise, and intercept them before her 
escape could be accomplished. She made eager signals that they 
should be gone; and, supported by two of the party, walked for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. Her strength might not have held 
out for a long walk, weakened as she was by alarm and anxiety; 
but a carriage was in waiting at the corner of the next street.— 
Before they reached this, a noise of hasty footsteps startled 
them; and the party hurried with their prize into the shadow 
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of anarrow alley. The beating of the poor girl’s heart might: 


have been heard, as they stood thus concealed; and her ap- 
prehensions almost darkened imto despair as the irregular foot~ 
steps approached. It was only some late wanderers returning 
home, perchance after a revel wnusually prolonged, and unwonted 
in that city of orderly habits. When the sound of footsteps. 
ceased, the maiden was borno rather than led along by her friends 
to the carriage, and placed seeurely within it. One by one they 
followed her, and the carriage was driven fast to the wharf where 
the vessel lay, in readiness to weigh ancher. The elder West— 
the father of Benjamin, came to receive them, and to welcome his 
future daughter-in-law. The weeping girl was conducted to the 
cabin, and in silent sympathy with her feelings, natural in a situa- 
tion so new and embarrassing, the friends stood round her. ‘The 
ship’s crew were busy on deck; and in half an hour all was ready 
to set sail. ‘The signal was given for the departure of those who 
had escorted the fair passenger ; they took kind leave of her, each 
speaking words of encouragement, and hope that the future might 
be all sunshine to one so trustful and so loving. A slight bustle 


_overhead—a noise of cheering, and the vessel was inmotion; the 


danger of discovery was over; Elizabeth breathed more freely, as 
the bark that bore-her to her lover glided over the waters—but she 
wept still—tears, not of unmingled sorrow, but the natural vent 
of the conflicting emotions that oppressed her agitated bosom.— 
She had quitted forever home and country; abandoned him who 
was nearest in blood; the friends of her childhood and youth; to 
enter on untried scenes; to encounter unknown trials; to meet 
the cold gaze of strangers, who might judge her harshly ; perhaps 
the scorn of a hard and heartless world! Then come thoughts of 
the lover who waited for her, and she half reproached herself for 
having lingered over the sacrifices made for him. The moment 
of their meeting; the bliss. that was to repay her for years of 
hope deferred ; the bright and smiling future; it was a sweet an- 
ticipation of happiness—but her heart was chilled to think of the 
dark, cold ocean still rolling between them; the weeks that must 
pass before that happy moment arrived ; the uncertainty that hung 
over it, and might dash the eup even from her lips. In the alter- 
nations of feeling caused by such reflections, she passed the rest 
of that sleepless night. With the bright morning came thoughts 
more pleasant; and the kind assiduity of Mr. West, who strove 
to cheer her, and pointed out to her admiring observation the 
many brilliant and beautiful things to be seen in a voyage—was 
not unrewarded. She ceased to weep, and the sunny smiles that 
animated her face in conversation with him whom she already re- 
garded as a father—showed the soul susceptible to all that was 
beautiful in nature, and all that was lovely and amiable in social 
life. 

The voyage was a tedious one, the vessel being delayed by 
storms and contrary winds. She arrived safely, at length, in 
the harbor of Liverpool. Many people were on the wharf, and 
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there was no little commotion—for the arrival of a ship was not 
then so cormmon a thing as now, and the people were eager to 
hear the news from the colonies, between which and the mother 
country discontents had alteady arisen to an alarming height. 

Amidst the scene of confusion—the shouting and running to 
and fro, one pressed forward eagerly, making his way through the 
crowd to the edge of the pier, and was one of the first to spring 
on board of the vessel as she touched the wharf. It was the 
painter , West. His father, whom he hax not seen for eight years, 
had perceived him, and with an exclamation of joy on his lips 
started forward to greet him. The son, unable to speak, waved him 
aside with his hand, and gasped the single word—* Elizabeth ?’ 
while tlre eagérnes of his pale face expressed the questioning more 
earnestly than language could have done. 

The old quaker pointed towards the cabin—the young man 
tushed forward, and in an instant the long divided lovers were 
locked in each other’s arms. 

The elder West had followed his son, and saw the embrace in 
which both forgot their long years of cruel separation. Again 
and again the young artist drew back to gaze on his beloved, and 
clasped her again to his full heart. 

‘‘ Hast thou no ‘welcome, Benjamin, for thy old father?’ at 
length asked the old man, who had stood quietly for some minutes, 
amiling at the joy he witnessed. 

“That I have, father?” cried the son; and a warm greeting 
was given to the vener:ble parent, who needed no apology for 
having been at first neglected. ‘The happy party left the ship, and 
proceeded the same day to London. . 

On the second day of September 1765, the wedding was sol- 
emnized in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields. ‘The lovely 
young bride of the day felt that she had done right in sacrificing 
some natural scruples, that she might, in the face of the world, 
bestow her hand on him to whom her faith was pledged. The 
years that had flown since their parting had added a grace more 
purely intellectual to her girlish beauty, with a touching interest 
never imparted till sorrow has chastened the gay spirit of youth. 
As she stood at the altar, the meek light of truth upon her brow 
—her eyes downcast, or lifted at intervals, beaming with the gen- 
tle and loving expression habitual to them—all who saw her 
thought so beautiful a bride had never stood in that sacred place. 
And he, the young husband, looked and was worthy of the price- 
less gift. 

In London, Dr. Drummond, Archbishop of York, was the spe- 
cial patron of West. By him he was presented to the king as a’ 
young American of extraordinary genius, George III. received 
him with much kindness, and introduced him to the queen, with 
whom Mrs. West, “the beautiful American,” as she was called at 
court, soon became a favorite. She was frequently sent for by 
her majesty to her private apartments; ard the charm of her 
gentle loveliness, of her artless and winning manners and her cul- 
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tivated mid, thus acknowledged, was owned through the circles 
of the proudest aristocracy in the world. The talk inthe beau 
monde of London, was of the fair American, whose fresh and 
guileless nature, even more than her beauty, had produced a deep 
and wide sensation. Yet this universal admiration and homage, 
and the smile of fortune could not spoil so pure and child-like a 
spirit. Her letters written to friends at home, and still in the pos- 
session of the family, breathe only of happiness—the kindness of 
all she met, and in particular of ‘ our gracious Queen Charlotte.” 

The story of West’s career is familiar to every reader. It will 
be remembered that the Royal Academy of Fine Arts was estab- 
lished through his instrumentality, and that he was honored by the 
king with favors the most liberal and munificent.. ‘Fhe exhibition 
at the Academy of the first picture painted by West at the com 
mand of his majesty, established his reputation.. In 1772 he was 
named historical painter to the king, and on the death of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, was unanimouly elected President of the Royal 
Academy... His wife had never cause to regret that she had given 
up her country for him, nor to mourn the: disappointment of the 
bright hopes of her youth. 

When the artist was at the height of his fame, a portrait of his 
wife, painted by him,, was sent by her aeross the Atlantic as a 
peace offering to the brother, who had never yet forgiven her elope- 
ment. But Mr. Shewell refused to look upon the picture; and 
till his death it was stowed away among the lumber, in a smali 
room in the attic of the ancient family mansion. ‘This closet was 
the play room of the grand-children; and one of them, a little 
girl, adopted by Mr. Shewell, remembers having often beaten with 
her switch, in her saucy moods, the ‘naughty aunty,” whose re- 
semblance her grandfather could not bear to see. The sending of 
her picture was not the only attempt made by the affectionate 
sister to win back the heart estranged from her. But her letters 
were unanswered ;. and after some years Mrs. West wrote only to 
her neice, the mother of the celebrated Leigh Hunt. 

Years have passed since then, and the memory of one who 
loved so much, is cherished with reverent affection in the hearts 


of her American kindred. 





DIVINE COMPASSION. 
CowPeER. 


I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 

Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 

My panting side was charged, when I witharew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was i fonnd by ‘'‘ne who had Himself 

Been hurt by archeis ; in His side he bore, 

And in His hands and feet, the crue] scars. - 
With gentle force sol.citing the darts, 

He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live. 
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Q Fem Short Yeors. 





A few short years—and then 
What changes Time hath wrought! 
So strange they seem, we scarce can deem 
The world, our life, ourselves are aught 
But one long fitful dream. 
The clouds that fly 
Across the sky, 
Waves tossed upon the sea, 
Shadows that pass 
Before a glass, 
Our fitting emblems be. 


A few short years—and then 
Where are the hopes that shone 
When youth with flowers enwreathed the hours. 
And earth had but one music tone 
Of joy for us and ours? 
The rainbow’s hues, 
The morning’s dews 
The blossoms of a day, 
The trembling sheen 
On water seen 
More stable are than they. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the ad’mant chain 
That passion wrought, and madly thought 
Nor time nor change could ever strain 
Till life’s last strife was fought ? 
A rope of sand, 
A goss‘mer band ; 
The filmy threads that e’en 
The spider weaves 
Amongst the leaves 
A firmer bond had been, 


A few short years—and then 
Where is Ambition’s pile, 

That rose so high against the sky, 
O’ershadowing all around the while 
With its proud boas: might vie ? 
A shadow’s shade, 

A pe Rog made 
children for their play ; 
Phe air-blown bells” , 
That folly swells 
May vaunt a surer stay. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the mighty grief 

That wrung the heart with torture’s art. 
And made it feel that its relief 

Time’s hand could ne’er impart? 
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= : 1827 he 

_It is generally understood that this most illustrious Englishman now a 
, living, will, in the course of the present year, visit the United States of wate 
Whatever may be the verdict of the future upon his qualities or his — lication, 
duct as a statesman, it is scarcely to be doubted that for the variety and tages of 
splendor of his abilities, the extent, diversity and usefulness of his Chon France, 
and that restless, impatient and feverish activity which has kept him 0 lished bs 
long and so eminently conspicuous ih affairs, he will be regarded b the ieee pe 
next ages as one of the most remarkable pefsonages in the a ~ Aho Third ;” 
closing—the second golden age of England. Lord Boclghess is of a in thet 
Cumberland family, but was born in Edinburgh (where his father had we a 
married a niece of the historian Robertson), on the 19th of September Gon on | 
1779. He was educated at the University of his native city and we first oe ae 
hear of himasa methber of a celebrated debating society where he trained referred 
himself to the use of logic. He was not yet sixteen years of age when aoe 
he communicated a paper on Light to the Royal Society of Beales which markant 
was printed in their transactions; and before he was twenty he had writ- tn 
ten discussions of the higher geometry, which, appearing in the same re- his reasc 
pository of the best learning, attracted the general attention of European and he f 
scholars. In 1802, with his friends Jeffrey, Francis Horner, and Sydne Of his 
Smith, he established the Edinburgh Review. In 1806 he published his ingenuit 
celebrated “Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers,” principle 
and soon after was called to the English bar, and settled in London where classical 
he rapidly rose to the highest eminence as a counsellor and an advocate. nal pecul 
On the 16th of March, 1808, he appeared in behalf of the merchants of sition, ' 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, &c., before the House of Commons, in pieces o! 
the matter of the Orders in Council restricting trade with America and giants w 
greatly increased his fame by one of the most masterly arguments he who buc 
ever delivered. In 1810 he became a member of Parliament, and he with mot 
soon distinguished himself here by his speeches on the slave trade and men, in t 
against the Orders in Council, which, ntainly through his means, were res- of profur 
cinded, Venturing at the general election of 1812, to contest the seat knowled, 
for Liverpool with Mr. Canning, he was defeated, and for four years he face of tl 
devoted himself chiefly to his profession. In this period he mate many this may 
of his most famous law arguments; and acquired the enmity of the inference 
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Prince Regent by his defense of Leigh Hunt, and his brother, in the case 
of their famous libel in “ The Examiner.” In ]816 he commenced those 
powerfal and indefatigable efforts in behalf of education, by which he is 
erhaps best entitled to the gratitude of mankind. As chairman of the 
educational committee of forty, he drew up the two voluminous and mas- 
terly reports which disclosed the exact condition of British civilization, 
and induced such action on the part of government as advanced it in 
ten years more than it had been previously advanced in a century. In 1820 
he displayed in their perfection those amazing powers of knowledge, 
reason, invective, sarcasm, and elocuffon on the trial of Queen Caroline, 
which more than anything else have made that trial so memorable among 
legal and forensic conflicts. In 1822 he made his unparalelled speech in the 
case of the Dean and Chapter of Durham against Williams, and in the 
following year was elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
On the downfall of the Wellington administration, in 1830, and the con- 
sequent general election, he was returned to Parliament as one of the 
members for Yorkshire, and a few weeks afterward was made Lord High 
Chancellor, and elevated to the peerage under the title of Lord Brougham 
and Vaux. He continued in the office of Lord Chancellor until the disso- 
lution of the Melbourne cabinet, in 1834. In 1823 he wrdéte his “ Prac- 
tical Observations on the Education of the People,” and was engaged 
with Dr. Birkbeck in the formation of the first Mechanics’ Institution. In 
1827 he was one of the originators of the London University, and in the 
same year he founded the Society for. the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
of which he was the first president, and for which he wrote its first pub- 
lication, the admirable “ Treatise on the Objects, Pleasures, and Advan- 
tages of Science.” In 1830 he was elected a member of the Institute of 
France, and about the tire of his resignation of the chancellorship he puk- 
lished his “Discourse on Natural Theology.” In 1840 he published his “His - 
torical Sketches of the Statesmen who flourished in the Time of George tl e 
Third;” in 1845-6, “ Lives of Men of Letters and Science who flourished 
in the Time of George the Third;” and he has since given to the wor)d 
works on “* The Frénch Revolution,” on “ Instinct,” * Demosthenes’ Ora- 
tion on the Crown,” &c., &c. Collections of his Speeches and Forensic 
Arguments, and of his Critica] Essays, as well as the other works above 
referred to, have been republished in Philadelphia, by Lea and Blanchard. 
In the language of the Editor of his * Opinions,” Lord Brougham is re- 
markable for uniting, in a high degree of perfection, three things which 
are not often found to be compatible.—His learning is ail but universal ; 
his reason is cultivated to the perfection of the argumentative powers; 
and he possesses in arare and eminent degree the gift of eloquence. 


Of his learning it may be said that there is scarcely a subject, on which 
ingenuity or intellect has been exercised, that he has not probed to its 
principles, or entered into with the spirit of a philosopher. ‘That he is a 
classical scholar of a high order, is shown by his criticisms on the inter- 
nal peculiarities of the works of the ancients and their styles of compo- 
sition, ‘They evince an intimate acquaintance with the great master- 
pieces of antiquity. The book-worms of Universities—those scholastic 
giants who are great on sinall questions of quantity and etymology,— 
who buckle on the ponderous armor of the commentators in the contest 
with more subtle wits, on the interesting doubt of a wrong reading; such 
men, in the spirit of pedantry, have refused to Lord Brougham the merit 
ot profundity, while they allow that he possesses. a sort of superficial 
knowledge of the classics ; they say that he can gracefully skim the sur- 
face of the stream, but that its depths would overwhelm him. Now, while 
this may be true as regards the fact, we dissent from it as regards the 
inference. It is a question to be decided between the learned drones of 
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a bygone school and the quicker intellects of a ripening age, which is the 
better thing,—criticism on words—on accidental peculiarities of style—or 
a just and sympathizing conception of the feelings of the poet or the wis- 
dom of the philosopher. Men are beginning to disregard the former 
while they set a high value upon the latter; so much laboriously-earned 
learning is at a discount, and allowance should be made for the petty spite 
the depreciating supercilliousness, of disappointment. Lord Brougham’s 
classical knowledge partakes more of that intimate regard and apprecia- 
tion which we accord to the great writers, than of this pedantry of the 
schools. Hence the cry of want of depth, that bas been raised against 
him. Like many other great men of his age, he has read the authors of 
Greece and Rome ina spirit that has identified bim with their thoughts 
and feelings, by taking into account the circumstances of their times: 
and the result has been, that he has exchanged the formalities and critical 
sharp-sightedaess of acquaintance for the intimacy of friendship, 


Ta poiat of general political knowledge, and particularly of that branch 
called political economy, Lord Brougham stands prominently among his 
contemporaries. In his speeches and writings will be found the first prin. 
ciples of every new view of these subjects that. has been taken by the 
moderns. Of not a few he has hinself been the originator. In the party 
history of the last century he is well versed, as many of his speeches show; 
and no public man of the present day is so well acquainted with the theory 
and practice of the constitution, whether as regards the broad principles 
of liberty on which it is based, or its gradual formation during the diffe- 
rent periods of our history. It may not be amiss here to observe, that not- 
withstanding his long connection with the movement party, and the coun- 
tenance he has from time to time given to measures of a decidedly liberal 
cast, he never was, and is still as far from being, a Democrat. Through- 
out his career he has been a consistent Liberal; always advocating such 
measures of reform as were calculated to remove abuses, whi'e they in no 
way affected the stability and integrity of the institutions of the country. 
While, on thé one hand, he has declared his most uneqvivocal opposition 
to the ballot and universal suffrage, on the other he has advocated popular 
education, as the ultimate panacea for all the evils to be feared from the 
éxtension of popular influence. 

he legal knowledge of Lord Brougham has been questioned by the 
mambers of the profession whose abuses he desired to reform. It was 
even said, that while his elevation to the chancellorship was the unjusti- 
fiable act of a party to serve party purposes, it was at the same time de- 
sirable to Mr. Brougham in a pecuniary point of view, from a falling off in 
his professional practice, caused by his hostility to those abuses, Now, 
although this is a question really of more interest to lawyers, than to the 
public in general, and one which might, therefore, be left to their decision, 
yet there was an an.mus at the time among this class of men, that rendered 
them not disinterested judges. Their opinion therefore must be taken 
with a qualification, as well on*the score of particular immediate draw- 
bicks, as on the score of their general professipnal prejudices. Lord 
Brougham respected too iauch the principles of justice, and he too little 
regarded the teciinicalities of law, to be agreeable to that body. He had 
a faculty too, fur giving speedy judgments, and a determination to prevent 
unnecessiry expenses, that were particularly disagreeable to men imbued 
with a conscientious desire that justice should not be prejadiced by anun- 
precedented and informal haste in its dispensation, or by a reduction of 
its advocates. ‘The new Lord Chancellor, too, thought that when one or 
two intelligent barristers had been engaged at a large expense, and had 
well stated the case of their client, it was quite unnecessary that the same 
ground should be again gone over by juniors, whose arguments marred 
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more than they helped the interests of their employers. When, therefore, 
he either put them down, or was droned into a short nap, while the indus- 
trious advocate was earning his unnecessary fee, it was a specimen of 
“the arrogance of an upstart wholly unacquainted with Chancery Law,” 
or “of an eccentricity bordering on insanity, and wholly unfitting its ex- 
hibitor for the high and responsible situation he held.” Posterity will do 
instice to Lord Brougham in this respect. It will be felt to have been 
inpossibla that a man ‘of such vast acquirements, who had been so success- 
fal in his profession, and who had, in all other branches of knowledge, 
evinced such elearhess of intellect, could have been the inefficient lawyer 
his detractors have represente 1 him to be. 


There is another great department in which he has proved his excel- 
lence—that of physical science. With the principles of all the sciences, 
his works show him to be familiar. His treatise “on the Objects, Plea- 
sures, and Advantages of Science” is admirable, as a bird’s-eye view of 
the sudject, while at the same time it is an enticing stimulant to study. 
The work on “ Natural Theology” necessarily touches upon the physical 
sciences, and their connection with the great mechanism of nature. The 
gdometrical and optical papers, published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, when he was only fifteen years “of age, show 
at least a firm groundwork of scientific knowledge. And if it be said 
that Lord Brougham’s attainments are superficial only, we say that know- 
ledee of detail does not of itself make a man competent. The princip! les 
of all sciences are a sine qua non. 

Lord Brougham is eminently clear-headed; and he is distinguished for 
his argumentative powers. He has peculiarly the faculty of analysis ; 
that of keeping in his own mind a comprehensive view of the whole bear- 
ags of a question, even while running at ‘arge into the minutest details ; 
nv man detects the fallacy of an opponent’s argument more easily; nor 
‘in any man be more skillful in concocting a fallacy to euit a temporary 
purpose. 

Lord Brougham’s eloquence most distinguishes him from his contem- 
poraries. Learning may be acquired ; ; the habit of reasoning may be in- 

ized by constant dialectic contest ; but eloquence is far more than these, 
the gift of nature. Lord Brongham’s eloquence savors,of the peculiar 
constitution of his mind, It is eminently adapted for educated men. He 
was never intended for a demagogue; tor lie never condescend to the 
ut of pandering to the populace. His sp2eches are specimens of argu- 
nentative eloquence ; and their only defect arises from his fertility of illus- 
tration. The extraordinary information he possesses has induced the 
habit of drawing too largely upon it; and he is apt to be # aside from 
the straight road of his argument, to elucidate some minor disputed point. 
t the argumentative style of which we speak is almost peculiar to him- 
f. ‘There is a ripeness, a fruitfulness, in his mind, that places him 
iyove the fetters of ordinary speakers. Such men, fro:n the difficulty of 
clearing their heads for the contest, too often present a tinere fleshless 
skeletun, as-it were, very convincing to the judgment, but powerless over 
the feelings ; so that no lasting impression is produced. Bat Lord Brougham, 
from being a master in argument, is free to pursue his bent in illustration, 
and thus conjure s up a whole picture that dwelis onthe mind, and is re- 
membered for its effect on the feelings or the imagination, even by men 
whose levity or dullness precluded their being fixed by the argument, 
The very structure of his sentences is more ad: ipted for this kind of speals- 
ing than any other. They sometimes appear involved, to an ordinary 
mind, from their leng'h, and the abundance of illustration and explanation 
which they embrace ; but the extraordinary vigor with which the delivery 
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is kept up, and the liveliness of fancy or of humor that tlashes at every 
turn of the thought, soon dispel the temporary cloud, 

In irony and in sarcasm, Lord Brougham is unrivaled among the public 
men of the day. That his exuberant power of ridicule led him while Lord 
Chancellor, inte some excess of its use, cannot be denied although a ready 
excuse can be found in the circumstances of his situation. He might be 
held to be the representative of liberal principles in a place where alinost 
the name of Liberal had, till then, been proscribed ; and the animosity 
toward the new Chancellor, evinced by many peers, was calculated to in- 
duce reprisals. ‘The eccentricities, too, of men of genius are of such value 
that they may well be said to atone for themselves. : 


A quality of Lofd Brougham’s mind, that is almost as extraordinary as 
his extent of infurmation, is its singular activity. His energies never seem 
to flag—even jor an instant; he doesnot seem to know what it is to be 
fatigued, or jaded. Some such quality as this, indeed, the vastness and 
universality of his acquirements called for, in order to make the weight 
endurable to himself, and to bear him up doring his long careerof politi- 
cal excitement. ‘Take the routine of a day for instance. In his early life 
he has been known to attend, in his place in court, on circuit, at an early 
hour in-the morning. After having successfully pleaded the cause of his 
client, he drives off to the hustings, and delivers, at different places, elo- 
quent speeches to the electors. He then sits in the retirement of his closet 
to pen an address to the Glasgow students, perhaps, or an eluborate article 
in the Edinburgh Review. ‘The active labors of the day are closed with 
preparation for the court business of the following morning; and then 
instead of retiring to rest, as ordinary wen would, after such exertions, he 
spends the night in abstruse study, orin social intercourse. Yet he would 
be seen as early as eight next morning, actively engaged in the Court, in 
defense of some unfortunate object of government persecution ; astonish- 
ing the auditory, and his fellow lawyers no less, with the freshness and 
power of his eloquence. 


A fair contrast with this history of a day, in early life, would be that of’ 


one at a more advanced period ; say in 1882, A watchful observer might 
see the Lord Chancellor in the Court over which he presided, from an early 
hour in the morning until the afternoon, listening to the arguments of 
counsel, and mastering the points of cases with a grasp that enabled him 
to give those speedy and unembarrassed judgments that have so injured 
him with the profession. If he followed his course, he would see him, 
soon after the opening of the House of Lords, addressing their Lordships 
on some intricate question uf Law, with an acuteness that drew approba- 
tion even froin his opponents, or, on some all-engrossing political topic, 
casting — into the camp of the enemy, and awakening them from 
the complacént repose of conviction to the hot contest with more active 
and inquiring intellects. Then, in an hour or so, he might follow him to 
the Mechanics’ Institution, and hear an able and stimulating discourse on 
education, admirably adapted to the peculiar capacity of his auditors ; and, 
toward ten perhaps, at a Literary and Scientific Institution, in Marylebone, 
the same Proteus-like intellect night be fonnd expounding the intricacies 
of physical science with a never tiring and elastic power. Yet, during 
all these multitudinous exertions, time would be found for the composition 
of a discourse on Natural Theology, that bears no marks of haste or ex- 
citement of mind, but presents as calm a face as though it had been the 
laborious production of a contemplative philosopher. , 

It would be a great mistake that would suppose the man who has thus 
multiplied the objects of his exertion to be of necessity superficial ; super- 
ficial, that is, in the sense of shallowness or ignorance. Ordinary minds 
are bound by fetters, no doubt. Custom has rendered the pursuit of more 
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INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL POWER. PRI 


than one idea all but impossible to them, and the vulgar adage of “ Jack 
of all trades, master of none,” applies to them in full force. But it must 
be remembered that a public man like Lord Brougham, who has chosen 
his peculiar sphere of action, and who prefers being of gereral utility to 
the scholar-like pursuit of any one branch of science exclusively, is not 
bound to present credentials of full and perfect mastership, such as are 
required from a professor of a university. His pursuit of facts must of ne- 
cessity be for the purpose of illustrating general principles in political or 
moral science; ‘and where more than a certain amount of knowledge is not 
jaid claim to, the absence of more is no imputation. ' 

Lord Brougham is thoroughly individualized as regards his talents and 
all that constitutes idiosyncratic difference, even while he is identified with 
the political and moral advancement of the people. During all the agita- 
tions of a period almost unparallelled, he has remained untaintedby the in- 
fluence of party spirit. That he has entered, and hotly too, into almost 
every question of any moment that has come before the Legislature during 
many years is true; but he has never appeared in the character of a par- 
tisan ; he has always been the consistent supporter of liberal measures, per 
se, and not because they were the means adopted by a party to gain poli- 
tical power. With his political steadfastness he has preserved his inte}- 
lectual integrity from profanation. Yor although, had he early devoted 
his powers to the study of abstract or practical science, as a leading and 
not a subsidiary pursuit, the acuteness of his mind was such, that he muet 
have risen to eminence upon the basis of discovery; yet it is no slight 
proof how little the struggles of the world affect superior intellects, that he 
has all along turned aside, with a never cloying avidity, to the pursuits of 
iaind—to science, to literature, and to philosophy. 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL POWER. 





BY E. L. MAGOON. 





1. True power is intellectual. Its honor and reward lie in the capacity 
of uttering the bright coinage of immortal thought. Providence has pla- 
ced our existence in an age and couutry, most favorable for the i'lustra- 
tion of this point. In ruder ages, physical strength obtained mastership 
in life. In the subsequent era of chivalry, the prowess of military chef- 
tains monopolized the brightest smiles and the richest honors. But under 
the higher civilization of modern times, beautiful thought is the favorite 
sovereign, who from the printed page or speaking Jip, sways with omnipo- 
tent energy a scepter that is omnipresent. , 

2. Look at the regal power of mind. If it can not “create a sou! under 
the ribs of death,” it will chisel frosty marble into the lineaments and 
gracefulness of more than kingly majesty. Disdaining to employ agents 
weak and fiagile to execute its purpose, creative mind has produced a 
Titan progeny, whose strength is greater than Briareus with his hundred 
hands. Vivified with a soul etherial and lightning-winged, those servants, 
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whose toil is neither uncompensated nor unjust, open the quarry and drive 
the loom ; or when linked to the car and ship, they unexhausted go, 


“ Trailing o’er the earth, 
And bounding ’cross the sea.” 





3. There are intellects at this moment extant and Juxuriating in the 
‘solitudes of profound meditation, or active in public toil, whose concep- 
tions, long since dispatched on their mission of conquest, are rushing ina 
thousand directions with infinitely more speed and energy than the eagles 
of imperial Rome. As the lightning shineth ftoin the east unto the west, 
so the clear, broad light of sterling thought, glittering through “ the spa- 
cions circuits of her musing,” is pouring an effulgence round the globe, 
Not tlie fitful corruscations of vapid mediocrity, but profound and glow- 
ing mind is the universal queen whom all must adore or serve. Republi- 
cans though we are, we must acknowledge that here is a sovereign, vic- 
torious beyond our envy or our hate. 

Even bere in this doomed earth, where storms howl and disease de. 
stroys, the Empires that rise, and the institutions that rule, are only 
lengthened shadows of individua] minds, walking before the sun of im- 
mortal glory. It is the same now as it ever has been; the thick ranks of 
the great army of mankind, are marching, with lock-step, over the field of 

‘ time to greut conflicts and eternal rewards. 





They march to the music of thought, regular or distracting, and he who 
p'ays loudest and best. will be followed by the strongest host. A thought 
put into action, is infinitely more effective than exploding cannon. The 
tones of true eloquence will drown all their uproar, counteract the force 
of their destruction, and render the mightiest despots utterly impotent be- 
fore the splendors of inspiring truth. 


The will of God reqmres us not to elevate a few by depressing the 
many; but on the contrary to seek the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. What means are to be used? We mmustednecate. Let us not leave 
the mass of mind to grow ignorant and corrupt, and afterwards attempt 
coercively to bind it. Xerxes may as well expect to chain the vexed 
Hellespont in peace. Legislation is impotent any longer to resist the 
; a beamings of a brighter day. 





3 Knowledge is g*nerous and communicative, and jealousy at its progress 
a is a sure syimptcm of its want. But the day has come when it cannot be 
successfully resisted. Superstition may condemn Gallileo for his improv- 
ed astronomy, but the earth continues to turn round with al! its stupid in- 
ee habitants, revolving into light. Some are born in darkness, and have all- 
j wavs dwelt there from choice; it is their native land; for it they fight; 

and it is the only sense in which they are patriotic. «This is natural, but 
they and all like them, who fear the effulgence bursting up the horizon, 
4: should quickly kindle counter fires, and educate! educate ! 


Siete! - 


. The more obstructions are thrown before the flooding tide of know- 
| ledge, the more destructive energies will be developed. The force of 
cannon may quell mobs. but education will prevent them. Moral power 
creates the strongest munitions of safety, while arbitrary compulsion de- 
grades both the tyrant and his victim. _We may expect a few will cry 
out against, increased illnminafion, as that which they deprecate shames 
bigotry, cures superstition, and destroys all tyranny over body and soul. 
But the fire-cross of wisdom is shining from hill-top to hill-top, and is ra- 
pidly bounding from land to land. Agegressicns into the kingdom of dark- 
ness have commenced. We do not cry, “havoc and bleodshed,” but we do 

say, “ let there be light.” 














THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Che Closiag Year. 





BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 





’Tis midnight’s holy hour,—and silence now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bells deep tones are swelling,—’tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moon-beams rest 

Like a pale, spot!ess shroud : the air is stirred 

As by a mourner’s sigh, and on yon cloud 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand,— 


Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s solemn form, 


And Winter with its aged locks,—and breathe, 
In mournful cadenceg that come abroad 

Lise the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 

Gone from the Earth forever 


’Tis a time 
For memory and for tears Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms, that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
O er what has past to nothingness. 


The year 
Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 
It waved its scepter o’er the beautiful — 
And they are not. It Jaid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man,—and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyoeus,—and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones, is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 


It passed 0’er 
The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and shield, 
Flashed in the light of mid-day,—ana the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve ; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of gare 


Remorseless Time ! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe !—what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
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His iron heart to pity? On, still on, 

He presses and forever. The proud bird, 

The condor of the Andes, that can soar 

Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern Hurricane, 

And bathe ae in the thunder’s home 
Fusls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag,—but Time * 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinions. 


Revolutions sweep 
O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow,—cities rise and siak 
Like bubbles on the water,—fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the Ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns,—Mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and bow, 
Their tall heads to the plain, new Empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations,—and the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry o Gd, 
Glitter a while in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away 
To dark Je in the trackless void —Yet, Time, 
Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path. 
To sit and muse. like other conquerors 
Upon the feurful ruin he has wrought. 





A CHAPTER FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS. 





Walking, the other day, with a valuable friend, who had been confined 
a week or two by sickness to his room, he remarked that a husband might 
learn a good lesson by being occasionally confined to his house, by 
having in this way an opportunity of witnessing the cares and never-end- 
ing toils of his wife. whose burdens and duties and patient endurance he 
might never have otherwise understood. There isa great deal in this 
thought, perhaps enough for an “editorial.” Men, especially young men, 
are called by their business during the day mostly away from home, re- 
turning only at the hours for meals ; and as they can see nearly the same 
routine of duty, they begin to think that it is their own Jot to perform all 
the drudgery, and to be exercised with all the weight of care and respon- 
sibility. But such a man has gota very wrong view of the case; he needs 
an opportunity for more extended observation, and it is perhaps for this 
very reason that a kind Providence arrests him by sickness, that he may 
learn in pain what he would fail to observe in health. We have seen 
recently a geod many things said in the papers to wives, especially to 
young wives, exposing their faults, perhaps magnifying them, and ex- 
pounding to them, in none of the kindest terms, their duty and the offices 
pertaining to “woman’s sphere.” Now we beljeve that wives, as a whole, 
are really better than they are generally admitted to be. We doubt if 
there can be founda large number of wives who are disagreeable and neg- 
ligent, without some palpable coldness or short-coming on the part of their 
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husbands. So far as we have had an opportunity of observation, they are 
far more devoted and faithful than those who style themselves their lords, 
and who by the customs of society, have other and generally more pleas- 
ant and varied duties to perform. We protest, then against’these lectures 
so often and so obtrusively addressed to the ladies, and insist upon it that 
they must—imost of then—have been written by some fusty old bachelor 
who knew no bettef, or by some inconsiderate husbands who deserve to 
have been old bachelors to the end of their lives. But is there nothing to 
be said on the other side? Are husbands so generally the perfect, amia- 
ble, injured beings they are so often represented? Men sometimes de- 
clare that their wives’ extravagance has picked their pockets, and that 
their never ceasing tongues have robbed them of their peace, and their 
general disagreeableness has driven them to the tavern and gaming-table ; 
but this is generally the wicked excuse fora most wicked life on their 
own part. The fact is, men often-lose their interest in their homes by 
their neglect to make their homes interesting and pleasant. It should 
never be forgotton that the wife has her rights,—as sacred after marriage 
as before —and a good husband’s devotion to the wife after marriage will 
concede to her quite as much attention as his gallantry did while a lover. 
If it is otherwise, he most generally is at fault. 


Take a few examples. Before marriage, a young man would feel some 
delicacy about accepting an invitation to spend an evening where his 
“ladye love” had not been invited. After mariage, is he always as par- 
ticular? During the days of courtship, his gallantry would demand that 
he should make himself agreeable to her; after marriage, it often happens 
that he thinks more of being agreeable to himself. How often it happens, 
that a married man, after having been away from home the live-long day, 
during which the wife has toiled at her duties, goes at evening again to 
some place of amusement, and leaves her to toil on alone, uncheered and 
unhappy! How often it happens that her kindest offices pass unobserved, 
and unrewarded even by a smile, and her best efforts are condemned by 
the fault-finding husband! How often it happens, even when the evening 
is spent at home, that it is employed in silent reading, or come other way, 
that does not recognize the wife’s right to share in the enjoyments even of 
the fireside ! 

Look, ye husbands, for a moment, and remember what your wite was 
when you took her, not from compulsion, but from your own choice; a 
choice based, probably, on what you then considered her superiority to all 
others. She was young,—perhaps the idol of her happy home ; she was 
gay and blithe as the lark, and the brothers and sisters at her father’s fire- 
side cherished her as an object of endearment. Yet she left all to join 
her destiny with yours, to make your home happy, and to do al} that wo- 
man’s ingenuity could devise to meet your wishes and to lighten the bur- 
dens which might press upon you in your pilgriinage. She, of course, had 
her expectations too. She could not entertain feelings which promised 
so much, without forming some idea of reciprocation on your part, and she 
did expect you would, after marriage, perform those kind offices of 
which you were so lavish in the days of betrothment. She became your 
wife,—left her own home for yours,—burst assunder as it were, the bands 
of love which had bound her to her father’s fireside, and sought no other 
boon than your affections,—left, it may be, the ease and delicacy of a home 
of indulgence; and now, what must be her feelings, if she gradually 
awakes to the consciousness that you love her less than before,—that your 
evenings are spent abroad,—that you only come home at all to satisfy the 
demands of your hunger, and to find a resting-place for your head when 
weary, or a nurse for your sick chamber when diseased ? 
Why did she leave the bright hearth of her youthful days? Why did 
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ou ask her to give up the enjoyments of her happy home? Was it simp- 
y to conduce to your own comfort? Or was there some understanding 
= he was to be made happy in her connexion with the man she dared 
to love: 

Nor is it a sufficient answer, that you give her a home,—that you feed 
and clothe her. You do this for your help; you would do it for any indif- 
ferent housekeeper. She is your wife, and unles you attend to her wants, 
and in some way answer the reasonable expectations you raised by your 
attentions before marriage, you need not wonder if she be dejected, and 
her heart sink into insensibility ; but if this be so, think well who is the 
cause of it. We repeat it; very few women make indifferent wives, 
whose feelings have not met with some outward shock by the indifference 
or thoughtlessness of their husbands. It is our candid opinion, that, in a 
large majority of the instances of domestic misery, the man is the aggres- 
sor. 





EMIGRANTS TO CALIFORNIA. 


BY REV. WALTER COLTON. 





The emigrants to California are composed of two classes—those who 
come to live by their wits, and those who come to accumulate by their 
work. The wit capitalists will find dupes for a time—small fish in shal- 
low waters—but a huge roller will soon heave them all high and dry! 
This is the last country to which a man should come, who is above or 
beneath the exercise of his muscles. Every object he meets addresses 
him in the admonitory Janguage which gleams in the motto of the Arkan- 
sas bowie-knife—* root, hog, or die.” But then he has this encourage- 
ment: he can root almost everywhere, but root he must. ‘They who come 
relying on their physical forces, and who are largely endowed with the 
organs of perseverance, will succeed. But if they stay too Jong in San 
Fr incisco, their enthusiasm will have an ague-fit, and their golden dream 
turn to sleet and hail. They should hasten through, and dash at once into 
their scene of labor; nor should they expect success without correspond- 
ing efforts; if foxtune favors them to-day, she will disappoint them to- 
morrow ; her favors and frowns fall with marvellous caprice; the digger 
must be above the one and independent of the other; he must rely upon 
his own resources ; and upon his fidelity to one unchanged and unchan- 
geable purpose. He comes here to get gold, not in pounds or ounces, but 
In grains; his most instructive lesson will be by the side of the ant-hill. 
There he sees a little industrious fellow, foregoing the pastimes of other 
insects, and bringing another grain to his heap; working on with right 
good heart through the day, and sometimes taking advantage of the moon, 
and plying his task through the luminous night. Let him watch that ant, 
and go and do jikewise, if he would return from California with a fortune. 
I don’t recommend him to come here and convert himself into a pismire 
for gold; but if he will come, the more he has of the habits of that little 
groundling the better. 


CALIFORNIA ON CHARACTER. 


Life in California impressess new features on old characters, as a‘fresh 
mintage on antiquated coins. The man whose prudence in the States 
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never forsakes him, and whose practical maxim is, “a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush,” wil] here throw all his birds into the bushes, seem- 
ingly for the mere excitement of catching them again. He finds himself 
in an atmosphere so strongly stirred and stirring, that he must whirl with 
it, and soon enjoys the strong eddy almost as much as the still pool. He 
may hang perhaps a moment on the verge of a cataract, but if he spreads 
below to a tranquil lake, down he goes, and emerges from the boiling gulf 
calm and confident as if lord of the glittering trident. Or he may have 
been, while in the States, remarked for his parsimony, pinching every 
cent as it dropped into the contribution-box es if there was a spasm be- 
tween his avarice and alms. But in California that cent so awfally pinched 
soon takes the shape of a doubloon, and slides from his hand too easily to 
leave even the odor of its value behind. I have known five men, who 
never contributed a dollar in the States for the support of a clergyman, 
subscribe here five hundred dollars e»ch per annum, merely to encourage, 
as they termed it, “a good sort of a thing in the community.” I have seen 
a miser, who would have sold a hob-nail from his heel for old iron, in bar- 
tering off his saddl@throw in the horse; and then exchange a Jump of 
perfectly pure gold for one half quartz, merely because it struck his fancy. 
Such are some of the anomalies in character which a life in California 
produces. If you doubt it, make the experiment, and you will soon find 
yourown heart, thangh gnarled as a knot, cracking opea, and turning in- 
side out like a kernel of parched corn. 


HEADS AND TAILS. 


My friend William Blackburn, alcade of Santa Cruz, ofien hits upon a 
method of punishing a transgressor, which has some claims to originality 
as well as justice. A young man was brought before him, charged with 
having sheared, close to the stump, the sweeping tail of unother’s horse. 
The evidence of the nefarious act, and of the prisoner’s guilt, was con- 
clusive. ‘The aleade sent for a barber, ordered the offender to be seated, 
and directed the tonsor to shear and shave him clean of his dark flowing 
locks and curling moustache, in which his pride and vanity lay. This 
was hardly done, when Mr. B, counsel for the prisoner entered, and moved 
an arrest of judgment. “Oh, yes,” said the aleade, “as the shears and 
razor have done their.work, judgment may .now rest.” “ And under what 
law,” inquired the learned counsel, “has this penalty been inflicted ?” 
“Under the Mosaic,” replied the alcade: “that good old rule—eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hair for hair.” But,” says the biblical jurist, * that 
was theYaw of the Old Testament, which has been abrogated in the New.” 
“ But we are still living,” returned the alcade, “ under the old dispensation, 
and must continue there till Congress shall sanction a new order of things.” 
“Well, well,” continued the counsel, “ old dispensation or new, the penal- 
ty was too severe—a man’s head against a horse’s tail!” “ That is not the 
question,” rejoined the aleade: “it is the hair on the one against the hair 
on the other; now as there are forty fiddles to one wig in California, the 
inference is just, that horse-hair of the two is in most demand, and that 
the greatest sufferer in this case is still the owner of the steed.” “ But, 
then,” murmured the ingenious counsel], “ you should consider the young 
man’s pride.” ‘ Yes, yes,” responded the alcade, “I considered all that, 
and considered too the stump of that horse’s tail, and the just pride of his 
owner. Your client will recover his crop much sooner than the other, and 
will manage, I hope, to keep it free of the barber’s department in this 
court ;” and with this, client and counsel were disinissed. 
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JENNY LIND. 


Among the notabilia of the nineteenth century, there is not one, perhaps, 
more deserving the attention of the mind of all classes, than the advent 
and progress of the Northern Nightingale, who has established for her. 
self, and collaterally for her country, a never-dying fame. So long as 
the world lasts, Jenny Lind can never be forgotten, and the land of her 
birth must ever share with her a place in the traditions, which will go 
down from the present day to the latest posterity. No one human being 
has appeared on earth, who has secured such universal homage as Jenny 
Lind. It would seem as though the Creator had designed, in one single 
instance, to show to this sinful and wicked world by a living model, what 
Eve was in the perfection of her purity and heavenly attributes in the 
Garden of Paradise, and what all women might now be, if the “ mother 
of men” had resisted the wiles of the Serpent, and lived on in her primi- 
tive innocence and simplicity. There is no exaggeration or caricature in 
the statement, that Jenny Lind is the most remarkable being, that the 
world has yet known—displaying more of the excelkence and perfection 
of angelic existence, than humanity has seen since the commencement of 
the christian era. We refer not merely to her transcendent powers of 
song, which hold the multitude entranced, but to the combined sublimation 
of holy inspiration, which has characterized her lifeg and which is the 
impulsive power which forces into action her unrivaled faculties. History 
furnishes no example of one like her, possessing so much good sense, 
such an entire freedoin from pride and vanity, envy and haired ;such kind 
and affable manners, such benevolence, such christian piety. Weare not-apt 
to be carried away by any undue enthusiasm or respect for man or woman, 
but we feel compelled to yield in submission to the united voice of the 
world, which pronounces Jenny Lind to be the Priestess of the good and 
‘beautiful in nature and art. We design to place before the readers of the 
Miscellany, what we believe to be an authentic account of the life and 
progress of the world ronowned woman, which we have prepared from 
reliable sources, 

Jenny Lind was born in 1823, in the parish of St. Clara, city of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, where her parents now reside. Her father is a member 
of the legal profession and not being in affluent circumstances during Jen- 
ny’s childhood, was assisted in maintaining his family by his wife, who 
kept a boarding school for girls. It was while riding past this school that 
Madame Lundberg, a celebrated Swedish actress, was first attracted by 
the singing of a young. girl within. The melodious tones which were 
poured forth by the unconscious vocalist fell upon the enraptured ear of 
a woman, whose musical taste was equalled by her benevolence of heart. 
She entered the humble seminary, and found that the delicious warbling 
which had arrested her course, proceeded from a small ordinary looking 
girl of about nine years of age, the daughter of the schoolmistress. Jen- 
ny’s personnal appearance, at that early age, was by no means preposses- 
sing; but her rare gift of voice, convinced her new acquaintance, that 
time and cultivation alone, were wanting to make her name celebrated in 
the annals of musical prodigies. 

Overcoming the objections of her parents, madame Lundberg took the 
first step to prepare the young Jenny fora theatrical career, by intro- 
ducing her to the notice of Croelius, an old and celebrated teacher of 
music in Stockholm. This veteran artist was delighted with her singing, 
and resolved that he would take upon himself, gratuitously, her musical 
education. After a little time had elapsed, Croelius obtained for her an 
interview with Count Pucke, the administrator of the Royal Theatre. By 
his direction, she was admitted to receive itstruction, in the musical aca- 
demy, attached to the theatre. Here her progress in acquiring musical 
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science was very rapid, and at thirteen years of age she began to sustain 
‘avenile parts in the opera, and became a great favorite with the people 
of Stockholm, About this time she began to assume the personation of 
ore important characters, ascending as it were trom the childhood of the 
stage to a more matured and prominent yet still youthful grade. She had 
long ardently desired to enact the part of Agatha in Weber's Freischutz, 
which she regarded as one suited to her disposition and capacities, , 


Long and laboriously had she studied the character and hoped by it to 
realize her young dream of fame and reputation. The time came, but 
with it came a cruel blow which dashed to the ground the noble aspira- 
tions of the young girl’s soul, and filled it with anguish and sorrow. Ina 
moment as if by some magic spell, Jenny Lind was silent; her voice had 
left her, and for four years she lived in disappointment, assisting her 
mother in her school, and devoting herself to the study of her much loved 
science with a heroism and assiduity inspired by the hope that she would 
vet regain those powers of which she had so suddenly and mysteriously 
been deprived. Her persevering labor was rewarded as suddenly and un- 
expectedly as her hopes had before been blasted. Having upon an emer- 
gency, consented to take a part in an opera where she was required to 
sing but a single and simple solo, she prepared herself for the occasion. 
While practising on this solo, to her great delizht and astonishment, her 
voice returned and she once more resumed the position from which her 
misfortune had cast her. Hope once more inspired her exertions and she 
applied herself with increased energy to perfect her acquirements in her 
beloved profession. Although among the ‘citizens of her native city she 
had already acquired the first rank as an artiste, yet she determined to 
place herself under the tuition of the first masters inthe world. For this 
purpose she spent portions of 1841 and 1842 in Paris, under the instruc- 
tion of Garcia, the greatest musical teacher of the capital. By his advice 
she refrained from singing a note for three months. At the expiration of 
that time she began her course of instruction under the management of 
(rarcia, and applied herself unceasingly to master the principles of the 
science and to improve and perfect her voice. Her efforts were crowned 
with success. In 1843 she commenced a second time her career as a 
public singer. Her first appearance was at Berlin, where she created for 
herself genuine admiration and sympathy. Her celebrity soon extended 
throughoutGermany. Her performances in Vienna, Dresden, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Bremen and other continental cities, were but a succession of 
triumphs. Her career was one of honor, wealth and fame. Public and 
private testimonials of her worth, and the regard of her hearers, were 
lavished upon her wherever she went. Her arrival and departure from 
the great gities, was an event which absorbed the attention of all classes, 
from the crowned head to the ragged beggar, who all assembled to bestow 
upon her the oblation of personal regard and admiraticn. 


tis suid that when she last bid adieu to Stockholm, she was attended 
to the vessel which bore her away, by the Royal Family of Sweden, and 
the vasc multitude of her native city, who crowded every ship and every 
convenient locality to see her embark. 


In 1847 she visited London, and in the summer of that year and the 
two following ones, she sung thereand in the principal places in Great 
Britain and Ireland, -continually adding to her popularity. For the first 
three or four years, Jenny Lind sung in the principal theatres of the old 
world, performing her parts upon the stage, where her reputation as an act- 
ress was second only to her fame as a singer. Of late years, however, she has 
Withdrawn from the desecrating associations of the theatre, and confined 
the exercise of her art to concert performances, in which she has reaped 
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a rich harvest of “ golden opinions” as well as more substantial testimo. 
nials of her skill and popularity. 

Having made a permanent provision for the future support of herself 
and parents, she now devotes, with unparalleled benevolence, the proceeds 
of her exertions to charitable purposes. Such donations as Jenny Ling 
has made, have never been equalled in any age of the world. Within the 
last few years, in England aione, she has contributed three hundred 
thousand dollars to objects of charity.. Her liberality since her arriya| 
in America is well known, and tho’ she can well afford to be charitable 
and scatter her gifts in profasion, yet the fact that she does so, is not the 
less wonderful or less worthy the admiration of the world. As regards 
her pecaliar style of singing, its influences, its fascinations, its perfection 
or its faulis we are not competent to speak. There seems to be but one 
opinion, and that is, that all who hear her are carried away captive by the 
witching melody of her voice, her grace and artistic perfection. A writer 
descriving her powers, says: “ Her one natural gift 1s a voice of singular 
depth, compass, flexibility andtone; this has been, if we may be allowed 
the expression, mesmerized by a soul, earnest, pure and sincere ; and thus 
with the clear perception and dauntless will of the North, has she inter- 
preted the familiar musical dramas, in a new, vivid and original manner. 
One-would imagine that she had come with one bound from tending her 
flock on the hill side, to warble behind the footlights; for so directly from 
the heart of nature springs her melody, and so beyond the reach of artis 
the simple grace of her air and manners, that we associate her with tie 
opera only through the conguinmate skill, the result of scientific training, 
manifested in her vocalism. The term warbling is thus adapted peculiarly 
to express the character of her style; its ease, fluency, spontaneous gush, 
and the total absence of every thing meretricious and exaggerated in the 
action aud bearing that accompanies it. It is like the song of a bird, 
only more human, Nature in her seems to have taken art to her bosom, 
and assimilated it through love with herself, until tne identity of each is 
lost in the other. 

“The union of such musical science—such thoroughly disciplined art 
with such artlessness and simplicity, is perhaps, the crowning mystery of 
her genius. ‘To know and to love are the conditions of triumph in all. the 


exalted spheres of human labor; and in the musical drama, they have never | 


been so adinirably united. Her command of expressicn seems not so 
much the result of study as of inspiration ; and there is about her a certain 
gentle elevation which stamps her to every eye, as one who is consecrated 
toa high service. Her ingenuous countenance, always enlivened by an 
active intelligence, might convey, at first, chiefly the idea of good nature 
and cleverness in the English sense; but her carriage, voice, movements 
and expression in the more affecting moments of a drama, give sympathetic 
assurance of what we must be excused for calling, a crystal soul. Ip all 
her characters she transports us, at once, away from the common place 
and the artificial, if not always into the domain of lofty idea!ism, into that 
more human and blissful domain of practical nature ; and unhappy is the 
being who finds not tho unconscious delight of childhood, or the dream of 
love momently renewed in that serene and unclouded air. 

“Jenay Liad is not beautiful; she does not take her audiences by storm ; 
she exercises no intoxicating physical magnetism over these sensitive 
natures. She is not classic either in form or feature, or manner or style 
of singing. Her loveliness as a woman, her power as an artist, her grace 
as a character, lies in expression; and that expression owes its variety 
and its enchantment to unaff-cted truth to nature, sentiment and the prin- 
ciples of art.” 

We have aimed merely to givein brief, the principal events that have 
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marked the unexampled eareer of this extraordinary woman. She is now 
in ourown country, and in all probability thousands will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing and seeing her—an opportunity we imagine that but very 
few will neglect to improve. It is announced that Jenny Lind will early 
in the ensuing spring visit the principal cities on the Lakes; Detroit 
among the number. Sure are we, that no where, would she receive a 
more welcome reception, than in the beautiful and refined “city of the 
straits.” H. W. 


{low To Be A Man: A book for boys, containing useful hints on the forma- 
tion of character. By Harvey Newcomb, author of the “ Young Lady,s Guide,’’ 
etc. Sixth Edition. 

Newcomb is obtaining a wide :eputation among the little folks. The style is 
easy and natural, and the moral tone high. All who wish to educate their chil- 
. 

dren for a pure life and an honored death, will do well to purchase “ How to be 

aman,” and “ How to be a woman.” We cannot speak of these books in too 

bigh terms. 


Tue Divine Law or Benericence. By Rev. Parsons Cooke, and others. 

The object of the above work is to show the moral obligation of every indi - 
vidual to give as his means may allow to the various institutions which have for 
their object the reformation and elevation of man. ‘The subject is treated in a 
candid manner by able pens. ‘The American Tract Society is doing an exten- 
sive byuginess in circulating a great variety of valuable books among the destitute. 
How different the effect of the books from this Society from many other estab- 
lishments. 

THE MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Adrian,. Mich.—Rev. James 
V. Watson commences on the 20th of this month, a weekly religious paper, by 
the above name. Terms, $1,25 in advance. The advocate will be the organ of 
the Michigan Annual Conierence of the M. E, Church. The chureh has long 
felt the want of such a paper in the north-west. Rev. James V. Watson is just 
the man to edit such a paper. We know of nojone better calculated for this en- 
terprise. Mr. Watson is a man of real genius and extensive information. We 
think Mr. Watson has the true view of the business of the church of God. He 
believes that the Church should take the lead in all reforms having for their ub- 
ject the elevation of man. While the Advocate will be the organ of the Meth- 
odists—we are satisfied it will be condueted inthat truly liberal and manly 
style which will make it a welcome yisitor to all] pure hearts and noble minds. 


We say with all our heart, success to our worthy friend. 
THE LITERARY READER, 

This is a new candidate in the line of school readers. It is edited with marked 
ability, and contains choice extracts from -fifty or more of the best writers of the 
age, with a short Biography of the authors. These Biographies, although short, 
are worth more than the cest of the book. This book is too valuable to the gen- 
eral reader to be confined to the school room. Published by John P. Jewett, 
Boston. 


_GREGORY’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Detroit. Mich.—Although this 
institution has been established in our city but a few months, we understand it 
isin a flourishing condition. The object of this institution is to prepare young 
men for all branches of commercial business. The expense is but $40, Every 
young man who thinks of entering into commercial business of any kind, should 
first understand its forms, laws and principles. Young men also who expect to 
actin the capacity of clerks wi! find this institution of service to them. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF INFIDELITY. 

The discourse in this number on the above subject was delivered in this 
city at the dedication of the M. E. Church the past summer. Many of the best 
minds iu the city expressed a strong desire to see it in print. We consider it, 
model sermon. It is just what every skeptic should read. It would do much 
good should it be sent broad cast over the country. Dr. Thomson combines jn 
an eminent degree in his sermons, logic. philosophy, and a simple and brilliant 
style. The sermon in this number has never befote been published. We fee] 
under great obligations to the Dr, for adiscourse which does so much credit to 
the pages of the Miscellany. We understand the book concern at Cincinnati are 
about to publish a series of sermons in book form from this gifted preacher and 
writer. We notice in the title of this article a mistake. [t should be Diffcul. 
ties of Infidelity instead of Causes. There are a few other minor errors. We 
sent the proofsheets to Dr. T , at Delaware, Ohio, but on account of the delay of 
the mail it did not return til] after the December Number had gone to the press. 
Extra copies of this article can be furnished at 10 cents each. 


(Cc? We close the second year of the Miscellany with a circulation of over 
6000. Now dear reader, if you willdo what you can for us, we may close the 
next year with over 30,000. We shall publish 10 or 12 thousand for January, 185), 
and hope to add to that, Many improvements have becnmade in paper, printing, 


&c., for the coming year. ° 


[> We geve notice in our Nov. No., that we should expect all to continue 
who do not give us notice that they wish to discontinue, before we send out the 
January No. The Jan. No. which commences a new Vol., is now printed, and 
we shall commence sending it out at once. We shall expect all whose time ex- 
pires for which they have paid, in December, to send us their dollar on or before 
the receipt of the January No. 

{(} Any one who will send us four new subscribers shall receive the Miscella- 
ny free for one year. Who will not dothis. Twenty-five per cent. will be al- 
lowed to any one who will act as agent. Moncey to be sent by mail at my risk. 
The Miscellany for the coming year is enlarged. {t will contain two columns on 
the page, it will also contain 30 biographies of eminent men and wemen, The 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine will be continued. 


{7 We have several good original articles on hand, which we shall not be able 
to publish until Feb. or March, as our January No, is al:eady printed. 

(> We willsend a specimen No. of the Miscellany, for Jan. 1851, to any one 
who would like to get us up a good list of subscribers, 

{(7? We will send the Miscellany to a club of ten, for §8, and a copy free to 
the person getting up the club. 


{7 When vou send in your dollar for the coming year, just spend an hour in 
calling on your friends to add their dollar. 


{C7 The January No. contains among other‘able articles, the lire and times of 
Wm. Penn, It is printed in better style and on better paper than any former 
number. 


(7 We want agents of rea] en2rgy in all parts of the west. Loafers and fools 
wili please nut apply, 








